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CHAPTER IIL 
OF THE ULTIMATE SANCTION OF THE PRINCIPLE OF UTILITY. 


THE question is often asked, and 
properly so, in regard to any 
supposed moral standard—What is 
its sanction ? what are the motives 
to obey it? or more specifically, 
what is the source of its obligation? 
whence does it derive its binding 
force? It is a necessary part of 
moral philosophy to provide the 
answer to this question; which, 
though frequently assuming the 
shape of an objection to the utili- 
tarian morality, as if it had some 
special applicability to that above 
others, really arises in regard to all 
standards. It arises, in fact, when- 
ever a perees is called on to adopt 
a standard, or refer morality to 
any basis on which he has not Sens 
accustomed to rest it. For the 
customary morality, that which 
education and opinion have con- 
secrated, is the only one which 
presents itself to the mind with 
the feeling of being in itself obli- 
gatory ; and when a person is asked 
to believe that this morality derives 
its obligation from some general 
a round which custom has 
not thrown the same halo, the 
assertion is to him a paradox ; the 
supposed corollaries seem to have 
a more binding force than the 
original theorem ; the superstruc- 
ture seems to stand better without, 
than with, what is represented as 
its foundation. He says to himself, 
I feel that Iam bound not to rob 
or murder, betray or deceive; but 
why am I bound to promote the 
general happiness? If my own 
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happiness lies in something else, 
why may I not give that the pre- 
ference } 

If the view adopted by the 
utilitarian philosophy of the nature 
of the moral sense be correct, this 
difficulty will always present itself, 
until the influences which form 
moral character have taken the 
same hold of the principle which 
they have taken of some of the 
consequences—until, by the im- 
provement of education, the feeling 
of unity with our fellow creatures 
shall be (what it cannot be denied 
that Christ intended it to be) as 
deeply rooted in our character,and 
to our Own consciousness as com- 
oletely a part of our nature, as the 
co of crime is in an ordinarily 
well brought up young person. In 
the mean time, however, the diffi- 
culty has no peculiar application 
to the doctrine of utility, but is 
inherent in every attempt to ana- 
lyse morality and reduce it to 
principles ; which, unless the prin- 
ciple is already in men’s minds in- 
vested with as much sacredness as 
any of its applications, always 
seems to divest them of a part of 
their sanctity. 

The principle of utility either 
has, or there is no reason why it 
might not have, all the sanctions 
which belong to any other system 
of morals. Those sanctions are 
either external or internal. Of the 
external sanctions it is not neces- 
sary to speak at any length. They 
are, the hope of favour and the fear 
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of displeasure from our fellow 
creatures or from the Ruler of the 
Universe, along with whatever we 
may have of sympathy or affection 
for them, or of love and awe of 
Him, inclining us to do his will 
independently of selfish conse- 
quences. There is evidently no 
reason why all these motives for 
observance should not attach them- 
selves to the utilitarian morality, 
as completely and as powerfully as 
to any other. Indeed, those of them 
which refer to our fellow creatures 
are sure to do so, in proportion to 
the amount of general intelligence; 
for, whether there be any other 
ground of moral obligation than 
the general happiness or not, men 
do desire happiness ; and however 
imperfect may be their own prac- 
tice, they desire and commend all 
conduct in others towards them- 
selves, by which they think their 
happiness is promoted. With 


regard to the religious motive, if 
men believe, as most profess to do, 
in the goodness of God, those who 
think that conduciveness to the 
general happiness is the essence, or 
even only the criterion of good, 


must necessarily believe that it is 
also that which God approves, 
The whole force therefore of ex- 
ternal reward and punishment 
whether physical or moral, an 
whether proceeding from God or 
from our fellow men, together with 
all that the capacities of human 
nature admit, of disinterested 
devotion to either, become avail- 
able to enforce the utilitarian 
morality, in proportion as_ that 
morality is recognised; and the 
more powerfully, the more the ap- 
pliances of education and general 
cultivation are bent tothe purpose, 
So far as to external sanctions. 
The internal sanction of duty, 
whatever our standard of duty may 
be, is one and the same—a feeling 
in our own mind; a pain, more or 
less intense, attendant on violation 
of duty, which in properly culti- 
vated moral natures rises, in the 
more serious cases, into shrinking 
from it as an impossibility. This 
feeling, when disinterested, and 
connecting itself with the pure 
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idea of duty, and not with some 
particular form of it, or with any 
of the merely accessory circum- 
stances, is the’essence of Consci- 
ence; though in that complex 
phenomenon as it actually exists, 
the simple fact is in general all 
encrusted over with collateral as- 
sociations, derived from sympathy, 
from love, and still more from fear; 
from all the forms of religious 
feeling ; from the recollections of 
childhood and of all our past life; 
from self-esteem, desire of the 
esteem of others, and occasionally 
even self-abasement. This extreme 
complication is, I apprehend, the 
origin of the sort of mystical cha- 
racter which, by a tendency of the 
human mind of which there are 
many other examples, is apt to be 
attributed to the idea of moral 
obligation, and which leads people 
to believe that the idea cannot 
possibly attach itself to any other 
objects than those which, by a 
supposed mysterious law, are found 
in our present experience to excite 
it. Its binding force, however, 
consists in the existence of a mass 
of feeling which must be broken 
through in order to do what 
violates our standard of right, and 
which, if we do nevertheless violate 
that standard, will probably have 
to be encountered afterwards in 
the form of remorse. Whatever 
theory we have of the nature or 
origin of conscience, this is what 
essentially constitutes it. 

The ultimate sanction, therefore, 
of all morality (external motives 
apart) being a subjective feeling in 
our own minds, I see nothing em- 
barrassing to those whose standard 
is utility, in the question, what 
is the sanction of that particular 
standard? We may answer, the 
same as of all other moral stan- 
dards—the conscientious feelings 
of mankind. Undoubtedly this 
sanction has no binding efficacy on 
those who do not possess the feel- 
ings it appeals to; but neither will 
these persons be more obedient to 
any other moral principle than to 
the utilitarian one. On them 
morality of any kind has no hold 
but through the external sanctions. 
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Meanwhile the feelings exist, a fact 
in human nature, the reality of 
which, and the great power with 
which they are capable of acting 
on those in whom they have been 
duly cultivated, are proved by 
experience. No reason has ever 
been shown why they may not be 
cultivated to as great intensity in 
connexion with the utilitarian, as 
with any other rule of morals. 
There is, I am aware, a dis- 
position to believe that a person 
who sees in moral obligation a 
transcendental fact, an objective 
reality belonging to the province 
of ‘Things in themselves,’ is likely 
to be more obedient to it than one 
who believes it to be entirely sub- 
jective, having its seat in human 
consciousness only. But whatever 
& person’s opinion may be on this 
point of Ontology, the force he is 
really urged by is his own sub- 
jective feeling, and is exactly 
measured by its strength. No 
one’s belief that Duty is an objec- 
tive reality is stronger than the 
belief that God isso ; yet the belief 
in God, apart from the expectation 
of actual reward and punishment, 


only operates on conduct through, 
and in proportion to, the subjective 


religious feeling. The sanction, so 
far as it is disinterested, is always 
in the mind itself; and the notion 
therefore of the transcendental 
moralists must be, that this sanc- 
tion will not exist ix the mind 
unless it is believed to have its 
root out of the mind; and thatifa 
person is able to say to himself. 
This which is restraining me, an 

which is called my conscience, is 
only a feeling in my own mind, he 
may possibly draw the conclusion 
that when the feeling ceases the 
obligation ceases, and that if he 
find the feeling inconvenient, he 
may disregard it, and endeavour to 
get rid of it. But is this danger 
confined to the utilitarian morality? 
Does the belief that moral obliga- 
tion has its seat outside the mind 
make the feeling of it too strong 
to be got rid of ? The fact is so far 
otherwise, that all moralists admit 
and lament the ease with which, 
in the generality of minds, con- 
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science can be silenced or stifled. 
The question, Need I obey my 
conscience? is quite as often put 
to themselves by persons who 
never heard of the principle of 
utility, as by its adherents. Those 
whose conscientious feelings are 
so weak as to allow of their asking 
this question, if they answer it 
affirmatively, will not do so be- 
cause they believe in the transcen- 
dental theory, but because of the 
external sanctions. 

It is not necessary, for the pre- 
sent purpose, to decide whether 
the feeling of duty is innate or im- 
planted. Assuming it to be innate, 
it is an open question to what ob- 
jects it naturally attaches itself; for 
the philosophic supporters of that 
theory are now agreed that the 
intuitive perception is of principles 
of morality, and not of the details, 
If there be anything innate in the 
matter, I see no reason whiy the 
feeling which is innate should not 
be that of regard to the pleasures 
and pains of others. If there is 
any principle of morals which is 
intuitively obligatory, I should say 
it must be that. If so, the intui- 
tive ethics would coincide with the 
utilitarian, and there would be no 
further quarrel between them. 
Even as it is, the intuitive 
moralists, though they believe that 
there are other intuitive moral 
obligations, do already believe this 
to be one; for they unanimously 
hold that a large portion of 
morality turns upon the considera- 
tion due to the interests of our 
fellow creatures. Therefore, if the 
belief in the transcendental origin 
of moral obligation gives any 
additional efficacy to the internal 
sanction, it appears to me that the 
utilitarian principle has already 
the benefit of it. 

On the other hand, if, as is my 
own belief, the moral feelings are 
not innate, but acquired, they are 
not for that reason the less natural. 
It is natural to man to speak, to 
reason, to build cities, to cultivate 
the ground, though these are ac- 
quired faculties. The moral feel- 
ings are not indeed a part of our 
nature, in the sense of being in any 
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perceptible degree present in all of 
us; but this, unhappily, is a fact 
admitted by those who believe the 
most strenuously in their transcen- 
dental origin. Like the other ac- 
quired capacities above referred to, 
the moral faculty, if not a part of 
our nature, is a natural outgrowth 
from it; capable, like them, in a 
certain small degree, of springing 
up spontaneously ; and susceptible 
of being brought by cultivation to 
a high degree of development. 
Unhappily it is also susceptible, by 
a sufficient use of the external 
sanctions and of the force of early 
impressions, of being cultivated in 
almost any direction : so that there 
is hardly anything so absurd or so 
mischievous that it may not, by 
means of these influences, be made 
to act on the human mind with all 
the authority of conscience. To 
doubt that the same potency might 
be given by the same means to the 
principle of utility, even if it had 
no foundation in human nature, 
would be flying in the face of all 
experience. 

ut moral associations which are 
wholly of artificial creation, when 


intellectual culture goes on, yield 
by degrees to the dissolving force 
of analysis; and if the feeling of 
duty, when associated with utility, 
would appear equally arbitrary ; if 
there were no leading sp omg 


of our nature, no powerful class of 
sentiments, with which that asso- 
ciation would harmonize, which 
would make us feel it congenial, 
and incline us not only to foster it 
in others (for which we have abun- 
dant interested motives), but also 
to cherish it in ourselves ; if there 
were not, in short, a natural basis 
of sentiment for utilitarian mo- 
rality, it might well happen that 
this association also, even after it 
had been implanted by education, 
might be analysed away. 

But there ts this basis of powerful 
natural sentiment; and this it is 
which, when once the general hap- 
piness is recognised as the ethical 
standard, will constitute the 
strength ofthe utilitarian morality. 
This firm foundation is that of the 
social feelings of mankind; the 
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desire to be in unity with our 
fellow creatures, which is already a 
powerful principlein human nature, 
and happily one of those which 
tend to become stronger, even with- 
out express inculcation, from the in- 
fluences of advancing civilization. 
The social state is at once so natu- 
ral, so necessary, and so habitual 
to man, that, except in some un- 
usual circumstances or by an effort 
of voluntary abstraction, he never 
conceives himself otherwise than 
as a member of a body; and this 
association is rivetted more and 
more, as mankind are further re- 
moved from the state of savage in- 
dependence. Any condition, there- 
fore, which is essential to a state of 
society, becomes more and more 
an inseparable part of every per- 
son’s conception of the state of 
things which he is born into, and 
which is the destiny of a human 
being. Now, society between 
human beings, except in the rela- 
tion of master and slave, is mani- 
festly impossible on any other foot- 
ing than that the interests of all 
are to be consulted. Society be- 
tween equals can only exist on the 
understanding that the interests of 
all are to be regarded equally. And 
since in all states of civilization, 
every person, except an absolute 
monarch, has equals, every one is 
obliged to live on these terms with 
somebody ; and in every age some 
advance is made towards a state in 
which it will be impossible to live 
permanently on other terms with 
anybody. In this way people grow 
up unable to conceive as _ possible 
to them a state of total disregard 
of other people’s interests. They 
are under a necessity of conceiving 
themselves as at least abstaining 
from all the grosser injuries, and 
(if only for their own protection) 
living in a state of constant pro- 
test against them. They are also 
familiar with the fact of co-operat- 
ing with others, and proposing to 
themselves a collective, not an in- 
dividual interest as the aim (at 
least for the time being) of their 
actions, So long as they are co- 
operating, their ends are identified 
with those of others; there is at 
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least a Senaperney feeling that the 
interests of others are their own 
interests. Not only does all 
strengthening of social ties, and all 
healthy growth of society, give to 
each individual a stronger personal 
interest in practically consulting 
the welfare of others; it also leads 
him to identify his feelings more 
and more with their good, or at 
least with an ever greater degree 
of practical consideration for it, 
He comes, as though instinctively, 
to be conscious of himself as a 
being who of course pays regard to 
others. The good of others becomes 
to him a thing naturally and neces- 
sarily to be attended to, like any 
of the physical conditions of our 
existence. Now, whatever amount 
of this feeling a person has, he is 
urged by the strongest motives 
both of interest and of sympathy 
to demonstrate it, and to the 
utmost of his power encourage it 
in others ; and even if he has none 
of it himself, he is as greatly inte- 
rested as any one else that others 
should have it. Consequently the 
smallest germs of the feeling are 
laid hold of and nourished by the 
contagion of sympathy and the 
influences of education; and a 
complete web of corroborative asso- 
ciation is woven round it, by the 
powerful agency of the external 
sanctions. This mode of conceiv- 
ing ourselves and human life, as 
civilization goes on, is felt to be 
more and more natural. Every 
step in political improvement ren- 
ders it more so, by removing the 
sources of opposition of interest, 
and levelling those inequalities of 
legal privilege between individuals 
or classes, owing to which there 
are large portions of mankind 
whose happiness it is still practi- 
cable to disregard. In an improv- 
ing state of the human mind, the 
influences are constantly on the 
increase, which tend to generate 
m each individual a feeling of 
unity with all the rest ; which, if 
perfect, would make him never 
think of, or desire, any beneficial 
condition for himself, in the bene- 
fits of which they are not in- 
cluded. If we now suppose this 
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feeling of unity to be taught as a 
religion, and the whole force of 
education, of institutions, and of 
opinion, directed, as it once was 
in the case of religion, to make 
every person grow up from infancy 
surrounded on all sides both by 
the profession and the practice of 
it, I think that no one, who can 
realize this conception, will feel 
any misgiving about the sufficiency 
of the ultimate sanction for the 
Happiness morality. To any ethical 
student who finds the realization 
difficult, I recommend, as a means 
of facilitating it, the second of M. 
Comte’s two principal works, the 
Traité de Politique Positive. Len- 
tertain the strongest objections to 
the system of politics and morals 
set forth in that treatise; but I 
think it has  superabundantly 
shown the possibility of giving to 
the service of humanity, even 
without the aid of belief in a Pro- 
vidence, both the psychological 
power and the social efficacy of a 
religion ; making it take hold of 
human life, and colour all thought, 
feeling, and action, in a manner of 
which the greatest ascendancy ever 
exercised by any religion may be 
but a type and foretaste ; and of 
which the danger is, not that it 
should be insufficient, but that it 
should be so excessive as to inter- 
fere unduly with human freedom 
and individuality. 

Neither is it necessary to the 
feeling which constitutes the bind- 
ing force of the utilitarian morality 
on those who recognise it, to wait 
for those social influences which 
would make its obligation felt by 
mankind at large. In the com- 
paratively early state of human ad- 
vancement in which we now live, 
a@ person cannot indeed feel that 
entireness of sympathy with all 
others, which would make any real 
discordance in the general direc- 
tion of their conduct in life im- 
possible ; but already a person in 
whom the social feeling is at all 
developed, cannot bring himself to 
think of the rest of his fellow 
creatures as struggling rivals with 
him for the means of happiness, 
whom he must desire to see de- 
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feated in their object in order that 
he may succeed inhis. The deeply 
rooted conception which every in- 
dividual even now has of himself 
as a social being, tends to make 
him feel it one of his natural 
wants that there should be har- 
mony between his feelings and 
aims and those of his fellow crea- 
tures. If differences of opinion 
and of mental culture make it im- 
possible for him to share many of 
their actual feelings—perhaps make 
him denounce and defy those feel- 
ings—he still needs to be conscious 
that his real aim and theirs do not 
conflict ; that he is not opposing 
himself to what they really wish 
for, namely their own good, but is, 
on the contrary, promoting it. 
This feeling in most individuals is 
much inferior in strength to their 
selfish feelings, and is often want- 
ing altogether. But to those who 
have it, it possesses all the cha- 
racters of a natural feeling. It does 
not present itself to their minds as 
a superstition of education, or a 
law despotically imposed by the 
power of society, but as an attri- 
bute which it would not be well for 
them to be without. This convic- 
tion is the ultimate sanction of 
the greatest happiness morality. 
This it is which makes any mind, 
of well developed feelings, work 
with, and not against, the outward 
motives to care for others, afforded 
by what I have called the external 
sanctions ; and when thosesanctions 
are wanting, or act in an opposite 
direction, constitutes in itself a 
powerful internal binding force, in 
proportion to the sensitiveness and 
thoughtfulness of the character ; 
since few but those whose mind is 
a moral blank, could bear to lay 
out their course of life on the plan 
of paying no regard to others ex- 
cept so far as their own private 
interest compels. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OF WHAT SORT OF PROOF THE PRIN- 
CIPLE OF UTILITY IS SUSCEPTIBLE. 


It has already been remarked, 
that questions of ultimate ends do 
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not admit of proof, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term. To be in- 
capable of proof by reasoning is 
common to all first principles ; to 
the first premises of our knowledge, 
as well as to those of our conduct. 
But the former, being matters of 
fact, may be the subject of 4 direct 
appeal to the faculties which judge 
of fact—namely, our senses, and 
our internal consciousness, Can 
an appeal be made to the same 
faculties on questions of practical 
ends? Or by what other faculty is 
cognizance taken of them ? 

Questions about ends are, in 
other words, questions what things 
are desirable. The utilitarian doc- 
trine is, that happiness is desirable, 
and the only thing desirable, as an 
end; all other things being only 
desirable as means to that end. 
What ought to be required of this 
doctrine—what conditions is it re- 
quisite that the doctrine should 
fulfil—to make good its claim to be 
believed ? 

The only proof capable of being 
given that an object is visible, is 
that people actually see it. The 
only proof that a sound is audible, 
is that people hear it: and so of the 
other sources of our experience, 
In like manner, I apprehend, the 
sole evidence it is possible to pro- 
duce that anything is desirable, is 
that people do actually desire it. 
If the end which the utilitarian 
doctrine proposes to itself were not, 
in theory and in practice, acknow- 
ledged to be an end, nothing could 
ever convince any person that it 
was so. No reason can be given 
why the general happiness is de- 
sirable, except that each person, so 
far as he believes it to be attain- 
able, desires his own happiness, 
This, however, being a fact, we have 
not only all the proof which the 
case admits of, but all which it is 
possible to require, that happiness 
is a good: that each person’s hap- 
piness is a good to that person, and 
the general happiness, therefore, a 
good to the aggregate of all persons. 
Happiness has made out its title as 
one of the ends of conduct, and 
consequently one of the criteria of 
morality. 
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But it has not, by this alone, 
proved itself to be the sole crite- 
rion. To do that, it would seem, 
by the same rule, necessary to show, 
not only that people desire happi- 
ness, but that they never desire 
anything else. Now it is palpable 
that they do desire things which, 
in common language, are decidedly 
distinguished from happiness. They 
desire, for example, virtue, and the 
absence of vice, no less really than 
pleasure and the absence of pain. 
The desire of virtue is not as uni- 
versal, but it is as authentic a fact 
as the desire of happiness. And 
hence the opponents of the utili- 
tarian standard deem that they 
have a right to infer that there are 
other ends of human action besides 
happiness, and that happiness is 
not the standard of approbation 
and disapprobation. 

But does the utilitarian doctrine 
deny that people desire virtue, or 
maintain that virtue is not a thing 
to be desired? The very reverse. 
It maintains not only that virtue is 
to be desired, but that it is to be 
desired disinterestedly, for itself. 
Whatever may be the opinion of 
utilitarian moralists as to the ori- 
ginal conditions by which virtue is 
made virtue; however they may 
believe (as they do) that actions 
and dispositions are only virtuous 
because they promote another end 
than virtue ; yet this being granted, 
and it having been decided, from 
considerations of this description, 
what is virtuous, they not only 
place virtue at the very head of the 
things which are good as means to 
the ultimate end, but they also re- 
cognise as a psychological fact the 
possibility of its being, to the indi- 
vidual, a good in itself, without 
looking to any end beyond it ; and 
hold, that the mind is not in a 
right state, not in a state conform- 
able to Utility, not in the state 
most conducive to the general hap- 
piness, unless it does love virtue in 
this manner—as a thing desirable 
in itself, even although, in the in- 
dividual instance, it should not 
produce those other desirable con- 
sequences which it tends to produce, 
and on account of which it is held 


to be virtue. This opinion is not, 
in the smallest degree, a departure 
from the Happiness principle. The 
ingredients of happiness are very 
various, and each of them is desir- 
able in itself, and not merely when 
considered as swelling an aggregate. 
The principle of utility does not 
mean that any given pleasure, as 
music, for instance, or any given 
exemption from pain, as for ex- 
ample health, are to be looked upon 
as means to a collective something 
termed happiness, and to be desired 
on that account. They are desired 
and desirable in and for them- 
selves; besides being means, they 
are a part of the end. Virtue, 
according to the utilitarian doc- 
trine, is not naturally and origi- 
nally part of the end, but it is 
capable of becoming so; and in 
those who love it disinterestedly 
it has become so, and is desired 
and cherished, not as a means to 
happiness, but as a part of their 
ha ppiness. 

Lo illustrate this farther, we may 
remember that virtue is not the 
only thing, originally a means, and 
which if it were not a means to 
anything else, would be and remain 
indifferent, but which by associa- 
tion with what it is a means to, 
comes to be desired for itself, and 
that too with the utmost intensity. 
What, for example, shall we say of 
the love of money! There is no- 
thing originally more desirable 
about money than about any heap 
of glittering pebbles. Its worth is 
solely that of the things which it 
will buy; the desires for other 
things than itself, which it is a 
means of gratifying. Yet the love 
of money is not only one of the 
strongest moving forces of human 
life, but money is, in many cases, 
desired in and for itself; the desire 
to possess it is often stronger than 
the desire to use it, and goes on 
increasing when all the desires 
which point to ends beyond it, and 
to be compassed by it, are falling 
off. It may then be said truly, 
that money is desired not for the 
sake of an end, but as part of the 
end. From being a means to hap- 
piness, it has come to be itself a 
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principal ingredient of the indi- 
vidual’s conception of happiness, 
The same may be said of the majo- 
rity of the great objects of human 
life—power, for example, or glory ; 
except that to each of these there 
is a certain amount of immediate 
leasure annexed, which has at 
east the semblance of being natu- 
rally inherent in them; a thing 
which cannot be said of money. 
Still, however, the strongest natu- 
ral attraction, both of power and of 
glory, is the immense aid they give 
to the attainment of our other 
wishes ; and it is the strong asso- 
ciation thus generated between 
them and all our objects of desire, 
which gives to the Sirect desire of 
them the intensity it often assumes, 
so as in some characters to surpass 
in strength all other desires. In 
these cases the means have become 
a part of the end, and a more im- 
portant part of it than any of the 
things which they are means to. 
What was once desired as an in- 
strument for the attainment of 
happiness, has come to be desired 
for its own sake. In being desired 
for its own sake it is, however, de- 


The 


sired as part of happiness. 
erson is made, or thinks he would 
e made, happy by its mere posses- 
sion; and is made unhappy by 


failure to obtain it. The desire of 
it is not a different thing from the 
desire of happiness, any more than 
the love of music, or the desire of 
health. They are included in hap- 
piness. They are some of the ele- 
ments of which the desire of hap- 
piness is made up. Happiness is 
not an abstract idea, but a concrete 
whole ; and these are some of its 
parts. And the utilitarian stan- 
dard sanctions and approves their 
being so. Life meal be a poor 
thing, very ill provided with sources 
of happiness, if there were not this 
provision of nature, by which 
things originally indifferent, but 
conducive to, or otherwise asso- 
ciated with, the satisfaction of our 
primitive desires, become in them- 
selves sources of pleasure more 
valuable than the primitive plea- 
sures, both in permanency, in the 
space of human existence that they 
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are capable of covering, and even 
in intensity. 

Virtue, according to the utili- 
tarian conception, is a good of this 
description, There was no original 
desire of it, or motive to it, save its 
conduciveness to pleasure, and es- 

ecially to protection from pain, 

ut through the association thus 
formed, it may be felt a good in 
itself, and desired as such with as 
great intensity as any other good; 
and with this difference between it 
and the love of money, of power, 
or of glory, that all of these may, 
and often do, render the individual 
noxious to the other members of 
the society to which he belongs, 
whereas there is nothing which 
makes him so much a blessing to 
them as the cultivation of the dis- 
interested love of virtue. And 
consequently, the utilitarian stan- 
dard, while it tolerates and ap- 
proves those other acquired desires, 
up to the point beyond which they 
would be more injurious to the 
general happiness than promotive 
of it, enjoins and requires the cul- 
tivation of the love of virtue up to 
the greatest strength possible, as 
being above all things important to 
the general happiness. 

It results from the preceding 
considerations, that there is in 
reality nothing desired except 
happiness. Whatever is desired 
otherwise than as a means to some 
end beyond itself, and ultimately to 
happiness, is desired as itself a part 
of happiness, and is not desired for 
itself until it has become s0. 
Those who desire virtue for its 
own sake, desire it either because 
the consciousness of it is a plea- 
sure, or because the consciousness 
of being without it is a pain, or for 
both reasons united; as in truth 
the pleasure and pain seldom exist 
separately, but almost always toge- 
ther, the same person feeling plea- 
sure in the degree of virtue 
attained, and pain in not having 
attained more. If one of these 
give him no pleasure, and the 
other no pain, he would not love 
or desire virtue, or would desire 
it only for the other benefits 
which it might produce to him- 
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self or to persons whom he cared 
for. 

We have now, then, an answer 
to the question, of what sort of 
proof the principle of utility is 
susceptible. If the opinion which 
I have now stated is psychologi- 
cally true—if human nature is so 
constituted as to desire nothing 
which is not either a part of hap- 
piness or a means of happiness, we 
can have no other proof, and we 
require no other, that these are 
the only things desirable. If so, 
happiness is the sole end of human 
action, and the promotion of it the 
test by which to judge of all 
human conduct; from whence it 
necessarily follows that it must be 
the criterion of morality, since a 
part is included in the whole. 

And now to decide whether this 
is really so; whether mankind do 
desire nothing for itself but that 
which is a pleasure to them, or of 
which the absence is a pain; we 
have evidently arrived at a ques- 
tion of fact and experience, depen- 
dent, like all similar questions, 
upon evidence. It can only be 


determined by practised self-con- 


sciousness and _ self-observation, 
assisted by observation of others. 
I believe that these sources of 
evidence, impartially consulted, 
will declare that desiring a thing 
and finding it pleasant, aversion to 
it and thinking of it as painful, are 
phenomena entirely inseparable, 
or rather two parts of the same 
phenomenon ; in strictness of lan- 
guage, two different modes of 
naming the same psychological 
iact: that to think of an object as 
desirable (unless for the sake of 
its consequences), and to think of 
it as pleasant, are one and the 
same thing; and that to desire 
anything, except in proportion as 
the idea of it is pleasant, is a 
physical and metaphysical impos- 
sibility. 

So obvious does this appear to 
me, that I expect it will hardly be 
disputed ; and the objection made 
will be, not that desire can possibly 
be directed to anything ultimately 
except pleasure and exemption 
from pain, but that the will isa 
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different thing from desire ; that a 
person of confirmed virtue, or any 
other person whose purposes are 
fixed, carries out his purposes 
without any thought of the plea- 
sure he has in contemplating them, 
or expects to derive from their 
fulfilment ; and persists in acting 
on them, even though these plea- 
sures are much diminished, by 
changes in his character or decay 
of his passive sensibilities, or are 
outweighed by the pains which 
the pursuit of the purposes may 
bring upon him. All this I fully 
admit, and have stated it else- 
where, as positively and emphati- 
cally as any one. Will, the active 
phenomenon, is a different thing 
from desire, the state of passive 
sensibility, and though originally 
an offshoot from it, may in time 
take root and detach itself from 
the parent stock ; so much so, that 
in the case of an habitual purpose, 
instead of willing the thing because 
we desire it, we often desire it only 
because we will it. This, however, 
is but an instance of that familiar 
fact, the power of habit, and is 
nowise confined to the case of 
virtuous actions, Many indifferent 
things, which men originally did 
from a motive of some sort, they 
continue to do from habit. Some- 
times this is done unconsciously, 
the consciousness coming only 
after the action: at other times 
with conscious volition, but volition 
which has become habitual, and is 
mut in operation by the force of 
habit, in opposition perhaps to the 
deliberate preference, as often 
happens with those who have 
contracted habits of vicious or 
hurtful indulgence. Third and 
last comes the case in which the 
habitual act of will in the indi- 
vidual instance, is not in contra- 
diction tu the general intention 
prevailing at other times, but in 
fulfilment of it; as in the case of 
the person of confirmed virtue, and 
of all who pursue deliberately and 
consistently any determinate end, 
The distinction between will and 
desire, thus understood, is an 
authentic and highly important 
psychological fact; but the fact 
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consists solely in this—that will, 
like all other parts of our consti- 
tution, is amenable to habit, and 
that we may will from habit what 
we no longer desire for itself, or 
desire only because we will it. It 
is not the less true that will, in the 
beginning, is entirely produced by 
desire ; including in that term the 
repelling influence of pain as well 
as the attractive one of pleasure. 
Let us take into consideration, no 
longer the person who has a con- 
firmed will to do right, but him in 
whom that virtuous will is still 
feeble, conquerable by temptation, 
and not to be fully relied on; by 
what means can it be strengthened? 
How can the will to be virtuous, 
where it does not exist in sufficient 
force, be implanted or awakened ? 
Only by making the person desire 
virtue—by making him think of it 
in a pleasurable light, or of its 
absence in a painful one. It is by 
associating the doing right with 
pleasure, or the doing wrong with 
pain, or by eliciting and impress- 
ing and Seleciae home to the 
person’s experience the pleasure 
naturally involved in the one or 
the pain in the other, that it is 
p= le to call forth that will to 

e virtuous, which, when confirmed, 
acts without any thought of either 
pleasure or pain. Will is the child 
of desire, and passes out of the 
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dominion of its parent only to 
come under that of habit. That 
which is the result of habit affords 
no presumption of being intrinsi- 
cally good ; and there would be no 
reason for wishing that the purpose 
of virtue should become indepen- 
dent of pleasure and pain, were it 
not that the influence of the plea- 
surable and painful associations 
which prompt to virtue is not 
sufficiently to be depended on for 
unerring constancy of action until 
it has acquired the support of 
habit. Both in feeling and in 
conduct, habit is the only thing 
which imparts certainty ; and it is 
because of the importance to others 
of being able to rely absolutely on 
one’s feelings and conduct, and to 
oneself of being able to rely on 
one’s own, that the will to do right 
ought to be cultivated into this 
habitual independence. In other 
words, this state of the will is a 
means to good, not intrinsically a 
good ; and does not contradict the 
doctrine that nothing is a good to 
human beings but in so far as it is 
either itself pleasurable, or a means 
of attaining pleasure or averting 
pain. 

But if this doctrine be true, the 
rinciple of utility is proved. 
Vhether it is so or not, must now 

be left to the consideration of the 
thoughtful reader. 


aes Cale 
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BARREN HONOUR. 
A Tale. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GUY LIVINGSTONE,’ ‘SWORD AND GOWN,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER VI. 
GOLDEN DREAMS. 


pst Love! 


Do not they look and sound 

just as fresh as ever—those two 
retty words? And yet, they have 
on harder worked than the tritest 
of school-copies, by successive 
generations of romancists in prose 
and rhyme, from Anacreon and 
Sappho down to that more modern 
and practical enthusiast, who, in a 
simile that must come home to 
every maid and matron in Bel- 
gravia (about five p.m. daily), ex- 
claims, ‘ A first love is like the first 
cup of tea—all others like the 
second.’ The heresy were worse 
than Antinomian that would cavil 
at feelings allowed by common 
consent to be divinely delicious. 
Take warning by Tantalus ; beware 
of misbehaviour at the celestial 
table; when nectar and ambrosia 
are set before you, accept them 
gratefully, without discussing too 
curiously their flavour. Perhaps 
it is best so ; perhaps the children’s 
plan is wisest-—‘ Open your mouth 
and shut your eyes.’ 

Why is it then that, at this mo- 
ment, [ feel inclined to be hyper- 
critical and disparaging? Truly, 
there is no accounting for moods, 
any more than for tastes ; the claret 
last night was undeniable, and the 
morning weather (for a wonder) is 
perfect ; there is not a shadow of 
an excuse for evil tempers. Can it 
be that the pet theme has really 
been over-rated ; and will it turn 
out that, after all, there’s something 
quite as sweet in life as Love's 
young dream ? 

See—we have given the sacerruma 
verba every chance: they stand in 
a line by themselves, at the head 
of the chapter, producing a striking 
and rather pictorial effect. Pic- 
torial—I wish the word had not 
been written, for association brings 


back the feeling with which we 
have looked on some late acqui- 
sitions to our National Gallery, pro- 
cured at nearly their weight in 
gold. ‘A good thing in its way, 
but—hardly worth the money.’ i 
would be very difficult, I suppose, 
to convince our sisters that it is 
advantageous for man or woman 
to go through a certain amount of 
mild preparatory training, before 
either is brought out for the last 
grand match against Time. Shall 
we suggest to Amoret the bride, 
that Fidelio’s affections, since they 
first gushed out from the remote 
fountain-head, have rippled and 
murmured —not unmusically — 
through a dozen /ovelets at least, 
caressing on the way several fra- 
grant water-lilies and delicate lady- 
ferns, before they poured a full un- 
divided volume into the One deep 
channel, through which (let us 
hope) they will flow on peacefully 
for evermore? And then, shall we 
hint that she ought rather to re- 
joice thereat than chafe or com- 
plain? It were boldly—it were 
rashly done. However respectable 
our antecedents—if we could bring 
testimonials to character signed by 
ten responsible housewives (which 
I very much doubt if Sir Galahad 
himself could have obtained)—the 
lady would infallibly inscribe our 
name, foremost, on the Black List 
of those dangerous and detrimental 
acquaintances who were the bane 
of the Beloved’s life, before she 
came—another Pucelle—to the 
rescue ; thenceforward we should 
certainly ‘have our tea in a mug,’ 
whenever these fair hands had to 
pour it. 

Yet, Madonna, if you would 
deign to look at the subject dis- 
a peat you could scarcely 

elp perceiving that the very guile- 
lessness and simplicity which make 
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a First Love so charming and ro- 
mantic, detract somewhat from its 
actual value. It is a very pleasant 
and charitable frame of mind, 
which ‘hopeth all things and be- 
lieveth all things? but it involves 
a certain deficiency in discrimina- 
tion and, I think, in appreciative 

ower. The Object may possibly 

e superlative in beauty, goodness, 
or talent ; but what is our opinion 
worth, if we have had no practical 
experience of the other two de- 
grees? Unless the paired doves 
take flight at once to some uncolo- 
nized island in the Pacific, 


And there securely build, and there 
Securely hatch their young— 


each must stand comparison, in 
aftertime, with other birds, tame 
and wild, whose plumage glistens 
with every gorgeous variety of 
colour, whose notes sink and swell 
through all the scales of harmony. 
Then it is the old story over and 
over again. Madame Ste. Colombe 
does not care so much for modest 
merit, and considers meekness 
rather a tame and insipid virtue, 
since the keen black eyes of 
haughty, handsome Count Aquila 
. told her a flattering tale; sober 
drab and fawn no longer seem a 
becoming apparel since Prince Per- 
cinet (the Duchess’s favourite lory) 
dazzled her with his Court suit of 
crimson and gold. Her innocent 
consort never dreams, of course, of 
repining ; but he confesses to an in- 
timate friend that cooing does some- 
times sound rather monotonous : he 
heard a few days ago, for the first 
time, Lady Philomelle sing. Surely 
it were better to endure loneliness 
a little longer—ay, even till ‘ black 
turns grey—than to discover that 
we are unworthily or unsuitably 
matched, when to change our mate 
would be a double sin. There are 
matrimonial mistakes enough, 
Heaven knows, made as it is ; but, 
if every one were to marry their 
first-love, a decade of Judges more 
untiring than Sir Cresswell would 
be insufficient to settle the dif- 
ferences of aspirants to dis-union. 
This is the ‘wrong side of the 
stuff, of course; it would be easy 
to quote thousands of opposite in- 
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stances—of the Anderson type— 
where no shadow of discontent has 
clouded a long life of happiness, 
Still, the danger remains: you can 
no more ignore it than you can any 
other disagreeable fact, or public 
nuisance ; but it will probably be 
lessened if one or both of the con- 
tracting parties have had practical 
experience enough to enable them 
to know their own minds once for 
all. The wise old Stagyrite, after 
discussing different sorts of courage, 
places high that of ‘Epmepia; 
shall we not, too, honour and value 
most the Love which has been 
matured and educated by a course 
of preliminary and lighter experi- 
ments ? 

If we have wandered far, through 
many gardens—finding in each 
flowers fragrant and beautiful, but 
never a one worthy to be placed in 
our breast—do we love her less, 
when we choose her at last—our 
own Provence Rose? Was it not 
well that we should review and ad- 
mire other fair pictures wrought 
by the Great Artist, before we 
bought what we hold to be His 
masterpiece, at the price of all our 
life’s treasure? Had we not ac- 
quired some cunning of the lapi- 
dary, by studying the properties of 
less precious gems, could we value 
a pure perfections aright, 0 
Margarita, pearl of pearls ? 

(In spite of that last sentimental 
sentence, which, I swear, was ela- 
borated solely as a peace-ofiering 
to Them, I feel a comfortable con- 
viction of having left the prejudices 
of every feminine reader in pre- 
cisely the same state as I found 
them when we broached the sub- 
ject.) 

If you disagree entirely with 
these premises, you will hardly 
allow that Miss Vavasour’s frame 
of mind was either correct or jus- 
tifiable on this same August morn- 
ing. It would be difficult to con- 
ceive any human being more 
thoroughly and perfectly happy. 
Yet it was not the bliss of igno- 
rance, nor even of unconscious 
innocence. In some things the 
demoiselle was rather advanced for 
her years: she could form opinions 
of her own, for instance, and hold 
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to them, pretty decidedly. Some 
of our maiden-recruits contrive to 
acquire a tolerable knowledge of 
their regiment and its proceedings, 
before they actually join: they 
have ckaihe several friends who 
have passed their drill; and these 
are by no means loth to communi- 
cate any intelligence likely to in- 
struct or amuse the aspirant. So, 
though Helen had not yet been 
presented, few of the historiettes of 
the last two seasons (fitted for ears 
polite and virginal), had failed to 
reach her, directly or circuitously. 
In more than one of these Alan 
Wyverne’s name had figured pro- 
minently. Lady Mildred had not 
ge unfairly or untruly when 
she characterized her daughter's 
temperament as somewhat jealous 
and exacting ; but the jealousy was 
not retrospective. in decided, 
very wisely, to bury the past, with 
its possible peccadilloes, and to ac- 
cept her present position frankly, 
without one arriére pensée. 

It seemed rather a pleasant posi- 
tion, too, as she sate in the deep, 
cushioned recess of one of the oriel 
windows of the picture gallery; 
the play of light through the 
painted panes falling fitfully on the 
grand masses of her glossy hair, 
and lending a brighter flush to her 
fair cheek than even happiness 
could give it; her clasped hands 
resting on her cousin’s shoulder, as 
he half reclined on the black bear- 
skin at her feet—(Alan was de- 
cidedly Oriental in his choice of 
postures)—her head bent forward 
and low, so as to lose not one of 
many murmured words, Would it 
have been better if a suspicion had 
crossed her mind, just then, that 
the voice she listened to was in- 
debted possibly to long practice in 
similar scenes, for the dangerous 
melody of its monotone? I think 
not; there is no falser principle 
than judging from results. 

The line of demarcation between 
the cousin and the lover is prover- 
bially faint, so much so indeed, as 
sometimes to become quite imagi- 
nary. There is one advantage 
about this, certainly ; the transition 
into the affianced state is not so 
abrupt as to make either of the 
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parties feel awkward or shy ; while 
on the other hand, their transports 
are probably more moderate and 
rational, In the present case there 
was not much danger of extrava- 
gance in this way. Wyverne, asa 
rule, was the personification of 
tranquillity, and Helen —though 
impulsive and quick tempered 
enough herself—held demonstra- 
tive damsels in very great scorn. 
Still it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to transcribe their con- 
versation that morning, up to a 
certain point. 

Fortunately, one is not expected 
to do anything of the kind. Where 
the story is meant to be melo- 
dramatic, it is necessary some- 
times to give a good strong scene 
of passion and temptation, in which 
either guilt or innocence triumphs 
tremendously ; but the male writers 
of the present day seem pretty 
well agreed that it is best to leave 
domestic love passages (where every- 
thing is said and done under 
parental sanction) quite alone. An 
odd authoress or so does now and 
then attempt to give us a sort of 
expurgated edition, which is about 
as much like the reality, as the 
midnight sun glimmering faintly 
over the North Cape, resembles 
that which blazes over Sahara, 
You will observe, that even those 
dauntless and unscrupulous French 
romanciers of the physiological 
school rather shirk these scenes. 

Perhaps occasionally a curious 
melancholy feeling mingles with 
this our masculine reserve. It may 
be that Mnemosyné (she can be 
stern enough, at times, you know) 
stands on the threshold of the half- 
open door and warns us back with 
uplifted finger ; it may be that of 
all in the book, we should have to 
draw hardest on our imagination 
for this particular chapter, In 
either case it would not be a very 
attractive one to have to begin. 
There is something dreary in sit- 
ting down to an elaborate descrip- 
tion of luxuries or riches that have 


passed away from us long ago, or. 
which have hitherto eluded us 


altogether. I am not inclined to 
laugh much at Mr. Scrivener’s en- 
thusiasm (he writes the ‘ high-life’ 
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tales forthe Dustpanand other penny 
periodicals) when he dilates on the 
splendours of Lady Hermegild’s 
boudoir, hung with mauve velvet 
and silver, or on the glories of the 
Duke of Devorgoil’s banquet, where 
everything is served on the purest 
gold profusely embossed with dia- 
monds. He lingers over the de- 
tails with an extraordinary gusto, 
and goes into minutiz which (if 
they were not grossly incorrect) 
would imply an intimate personal 
acquaintance with the scenes he 
describes, Now, Mr. Scrivener’s 
father is a very meritorious grocer 
in the Tottenham Court-road, and 
the most aristocratic assembly 
Jack ever attended, was a party at 
Hackney, where (unfortunately for 
_ his prudence) he met his pretty 
little wife. But I know that he 
composes these gorgeous chapters 
in a close stifling room, not much 
bigger or better furnished than 
that of Hogarth’s poet, with the 
same wail of sickly children in his 
ears (the walls are like paper in 
those suburban lodgings) and with 
the notice lying on the mantel- 
piece that the acceptance comes due 
on Monday, which he must mort- 
gage his brains to meet. I think 
the incongruity is too sad to be 
absurd. 

Do you see the parallel? Velvet 
and gold are comfortable and costly, 
but they are not the most precious 
trifles that a man may lose or win ; 
bills are very stubborn inconve- 
niences, but there are debts yet 
harder to meet, on which we pay 
heavier usury. 

Whether that pair in the picture- 
gallery made themselves in any- 
wise ridiculous, either by word or 
deed, in the course of the morning, 
is a question between themselves 
and their consciences ; for the only 
witnesses were the members of 
their ancestry on the walls, who 
looked down on the proceedings 
with the polite indifference of 
well-bred people who have seen a 
good deal of that sort of business 
in their time, and have found out 
that ‘this too is vanity.” At the 
moment when we intrude on the 
téte-d-téte, its component —_ were 
in a very decorous and rational 
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condition ; in fact they had re- 
solved themselves into a sort of 
committee of supply, and were dis- 
cussing the financial affairs of the 
future. It was delightful to ob- 
serve the perfect gravity and good 
faith with which they approached 
the subject ; though it would have 
been difficult to decide which of 
the two was most hopelessly and 
absolutely ignorant of all matters 
hg to domestic economy, 
Vyverne was especially great on 
the point of retrenchment, as far 
as his own personal expenses were 
concerned, 

‘You have no idea how much I 
shall save by giving up hunting,’ 
he was saying ; ‘I don’t care nearly 
so much for it as I did, so it is 
hardly a sacrifice’ (he really thought 
he was speaking the truth); ‘my 
present stud is too small to be 
of much use, and I hate being 
mounted. So that’s settled. [| 
shall have no difficulty in getting 
rid of my horses; Vesey will give 
me four hundred for Red Lancer 
any day; and Cuirassier ought to 
fetch three. Only fancy, Helen, 
what one will be able to do with 
seven hundred ,sovereigns! You 
must have a brougham to yourself, 
even if we stay at the great house 
in town, and it will be useful in 
the country, for I suppose people 
will want us to dine with them 
sometimes. We must have our 
saddle-horses of course — Mai- 
mouna carries you beautifully al- 
ready—I shall never let you give 
up riding, if only for the memory 
of yesterday afternoon; and that 
will be all, besides the ponies that 
Uncle Hubert gave you on your 
last birthday,’ 

‘But, dear Alan,’ his cousin ob- 
gorten, ‘it seems to me, all those 
10rses will cost more to keep than 

our hunters do now; for, you 

now, you always stay somewhere 
throughout the season, where they 
get board and lodging.’ 

‘Don’t entangle yourself in calcu- 
lations, child,’ Wyverne answered; 
‘you haven't an idea how expen- 
sive hunting from other people’s 
houses is; sending on, costs a for- 
tune. I should like you to see my 
accounts for last season’ (he said 
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this with intense gravity, just as 
if he had kept them aaah a i 
am certain f shall save two hun- 
dred a-year at the lowest computa- 
tion. Yes, we can do it easily. I 
saw Harry Conway the other day 
(he married that pretty Kate Car- 
lyon two years ago) ; he began tell- 
ing me of his rectory in Hereford- 
shire, what a lovely garden his 
wife had, and how all the country 
admired the Welsh ponies she 
drove. Now, I know their income 
does not touch six hundred pounds. 
We can double that, at all events, 
O cousin, cautious beyond your 
years !’ 

Thepart of Dame Prudence wasin 
reality so entirely foreign to Miss 
Vavasour’s nature and habits, that 
it amused her very much to play it, 
so she still tried to look solemn, 
but the laugh would not be dis- 
sembled in her eyes. 

‘An Abbey is a more expensive 
residence than a rectory, M. le 
Financier, even if the Lady Abbess 
should not be enthusiastic about 
flower-gardens, Have you formed 
any plans as to our life in the 
North? I mean to make Mrs. 
Grant teach me housekeeping ; and 
I shall be so severe about the 
weekly bills! I can fancy the 
butchers and bakers trembling 
when they bring up their little red 
books to be settled,’ 

‘ Certainly, a fuut vivre ; I quite 
admit the necessity of that. I 
have no doubt we shall do wonder- 
fully well. I shall slay a good 
number of creatures, finned, furred, 
and feathered, and one does not 
get tired of game easily. We must 
not have any one to stay with us, 
except in the shooting-season ; 
though I believe the chief cost of 
guests is the claret they drink ; 
fortunately there’s a Red Sea of 
that in the cellars, And now, my 
Helen, prepare to open your great 
eyes very extensively ; | mean to 
annihilate your scruples with my 
last idea in economy. When the 
present stock is exhausted (it’s not 
large) the supply of champagne at 
the Abbey will be cut off till I 
come into another inheritance.’ 

He enunciated the words rather 
Sententiously and solemnly, evi- 
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dently feeling the confidence and 
self-satisfaction that might be par- 
donable in a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who has thought of « 
new and productive tax that can- 
not possibly hurt or offend any- 
body, or in a calculator who has 
elaborated a scheme for materially 
reducing the national debt. This 
time Miss Vavasour’s musical laugh 
was not repressed. 

‘Don't go any further, Alan; 
Prudence owns herself vanquished 
by that last tremendous retrench- 
ment. I begin to think we shall 
manage perfectly ; perhaps there 
is no danger of absolute penury. 
Whenever I find the larder is 
empty, and that there are no means 
of filling it, I shall bring in the 
Spur in the Dish with my own 
hands ; you were born near enough 
the Border to know then, that you 
and your lances must go out on the 
foray.’ 

‘That’s right,’ Wyverne said; 
‘they say nothing stimulates one to 
exertion like appreciation, and I’ve 
got an exertion before me this 
morning, in the shape of letter- 
writing, that I don’t much fancy. 
It’sa question of Bernard Haldane. 
(I can never call him and your 
father “uncle” in the same breath, 
but he did marry my aunt, you 
know.) He must be absurdly 
rich by this time ; and, when I did 
not in the least want it, I believe 
I was to have been his heir. So I 
might still have been, they tell me, 
if | had been utterly and irretriev- 
ably ruined, and had come to him 
in the form of the pauper. But 
he never forgave the poor little 
salvage out of the wreck which 
made me independent of his 
bounty. Very odd old man, that, 
and intensely disagreeable, [ own ; 
but still I wish, now, you two had 
met. Ido believe you would have 
melted the misanthrope, and a very 
trifling thaw in that quarter would 
be of material advantage to us 
just at this juncture.’ 

Miss Vavasour’s haughty lip 
curled perceptibly ; her face did 
not care to conceal some aversion 
and disdain. 

‘I should certainly spare myself 
the annoyance of writing that letter, 
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if I were you, Alan, I don’t think 
mendicancy would suit you at any 
time, and it is rather early to begin 
the trade. J should hardly suc- 
ceed better, even if I had the 
chance of trying. If I have any 
fascinations, I think I will keep 
them for some other subjects than 
odd, disagreeable, old men.’ 

Wyverne was not in the least 
inclined to chafe at her tone; in 
truth, admiration left no place for 
anger ; it would have been hard to 
quarrel with her, she looked so 
handsome in her scorn. He knew, 
too, that her pride was only half 
selfish, and that she would have 
dreaded humiliation for his sake, 
more than for her own. So he 
smiled quite pleasantly, as he an- 
swered, 

*O, Queen, let your imperial 
mind be set at rest. Your lend 
servant had no intention of making 
obeisance to any other tyrant. Do 
T look like one of “the petitioners 
who will ever pray?’ (He certainly 
did not at that moment.) I only 
meant to convey a piece of simple 
intelligence, which perhaps Mr. 
Haldane is entitled to in courtesy, 
and leave him to think and act as 
he would. But I told you I dis- 
liked doing even this; and 1 hesitated 
till I consulted your mother on the 
point after breakfast. She decided 
at once that I ought to do so. I 
own her look, as she said it, would 
have puzzled me, if I had not 
given up long ago, trying to deci- 
pher “my lady’s” countenance. I 
imagine she expects not much will 
result. I’m sure Z don’t. But if 
Plutus were only to part with a 
poor thousand, it would help me 
to furnish two or three rooms 
prettily at the Abbey for you and 
your friends, My pet, you will 
look like Nell in the Curiosity Shop, 
in that dismal grey house, with its 
faded old-fashioned furniture.’ 

Helen was accusing herself al- 
ready of having been unjust and 
unkind. Her conscience smote 
her yet more keenly as her cousin 
spoke these last words. When she 
laid her hand on his mouth to stop 
him, it was half meant as a caress. 
Wyverne pressed the lithe white 
fingers against his lips, and made 
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them linger there not unwillingly; 
but his mood, usually so equable 
and gay, had become strangel 

variable since yesterday. The dar 

hour came on suddenly now. His 
face seemed to gather anything but 
light from the bright loveliness on 
which he gazed, Helen’s hand was 
dropped almost abruptly, and he 
went on muttering low to himself, 
as if unconscious of her presence. 

‘Esau was wiser than He sold 
his birthright at all events: I gave 
mine away. God help us! Instead 
of these miserable shifts and sub- 
terfuges, I ought at this moment 
to be talking about the fresh set- 
ting of my mother’s diamonds. [ 
wonder who wore them at the last 
drawing-room? I took my own 
ruin too lightly. I suppose that is 
why it stands out so black and 
dismal, when I have brought 
another down to share it. Ah me! 
If the struggle and the remorse 
— so early, what will the end 
9e ? 

She broke in quickly, her fingers 
trembling as she twined them in 
his, and her cheeks glowing with 
her passionate earnestness. 

‘Alan, how can you speak so? 
Do you want to make me feel more 
selfish than I do already? I might 
have known what it would come 
to when you proposed selling Red 
Lancer, and I ought to have re- 
sisted then. You would sacrifice 
all your own pursuits and pleasures 
tome and my fancies, and you take 
nothing in return except’—(the 
word-music could scarcely be heard 
here)—‘except—my dear love. See, 
I do not fear or doubt for one in- 
stent. Am I to teach you courage 
—you that I have always heard 
quoted for daring since I was a 
little child ? 

We have read in the Magic Ring 
how the draught mixed by Gerda 
the sorceress for Arinbiorn, before 
the great sea-king went forth to 
fight, doubled the strength of his 
arm and the sway of his battle-axe. 
Glamour, more potent yet, may be 
drawn from brilliant dark eyes, 
whose imperial light is softened, 
not subdued, by tears that are 
destined never to fall. A tamer 
spirit than Wyverne’s would have 
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leapt up, ready for any contest, 
under the influence of Helen’s 
glance, when she finished speaking. 
Very scanty are the relics that 
abide with us of the old-time 
chivalry; but our dames and 
demoiselles still play their part as 
allantly and gracefully as ever. 

ven ‘Sir Guy of the Dolorous 
Blast, when bound to the battle, 
will scarcely lack a maiden to 
brace on his armour. 

Alan rose to his feet and leant 
over his cousin where she sate. He 
forgot to be ashamed of his own 
weakness ; he felt so proud of his 
beautiful prize, as he wound his 
arm round her delicate waist and 
drew her close to his side, till the 
little head nestled on his shoulder 
and his lips touched her .ear as 
they whispered, 

* My own brave darling! you shall 
never have to revive me again, 
The dead past may bury its dead ; 
my last moan is made; hence- 
forward will we not hope, even 
against hope.’ 

In spite of his newly-born con- 
fidence, he scarcely repressed a 
start and a shiver, as, looking up 


during the happy silence that 


ensued, he seemed to be answered 
by the earnest melancholy eyes of 
the last Baron Vavasour. 

There are certain pictures, you 
know, whose gaze always follows 
you, however often you may change 
your position. This portrait was 
one of such. It ought to have 
been excepted from the other 
ancestors, when we spoke of the 
unconcern with which they re- 
garded the proceedings of their 
descendants, It was a very re- 
markable face, as I have said 
before, and by far the most pecu- 
liar feature in it were those same 
eyes. Notwithstanding their soft 
beauty, there was something dark 
and dangerous about them, as if 
the devil that lurked in their lan- 
guid depths wowld look out some- 
times, They were just the eyes 
from which an Italian would dread 
the jettatura, seeming to threaten 
not only evil to others, but misfor- 
tune to their owner. In Fulke 
Vavasour’s life certaialy both pro- 
mises were amply fulfilled, If 
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those scornful lips could have 
spoken now, one might have 
guessed at the import of the words. 

‘No change since my time, 
Those old commonplaces about 
faith and hope and love are not 
worn out yet; but it amuses me to 
hear them again now and then— 
not too often. Icould repeat them 
glibly enough myself once, and 
perhaps I believed in them a little. 
lam wiser now, and so will you 
be, beaw cousin, before you have 
I had my romance, of 
course. You know how that was 
cut short one cold morning on 
Tower-hill; but you don’t know 
where yours will end.’ 

Some ideas like these shot across 
Wyverne’s mind, but he had no 
time to give them form or dis- 
tinctness, even if he had wished to 
indulge in such an absurdity, for 
one of the doors of the gallery 
opened just then, and though the 
drawing aside of the heavy portiére 
gave them a moment’s grace, the 
cousins had scarcely time to re- 
sume an erect and decorous pos- 
ture before their (ée-d-téte was 
ended, 


CHAPTER VII. 
MATED, NOT MATCHED. 


The new comer was an elderly 
man, in a clerical dress. His 
figure, originally massive and 
powerful, had thickened and filled 
out of late years till little of fair 
proportion or activity remained. 
In his walk and general bearin 
there was the same lassitude an 
want of energy which spoilt his 
face. The features could never 
have been regularly handsome ; 
they were too weakly moulded for 
any style of beauty; but their 
natural expression was evidentl 
meant to be kindly and genial. 
This, too, had changed. There was 
a nervous, worried look about him, 
as of a man exposed to many 
vexations and annoyances. It was 
not grave enough to suggest any 
great sorrow. Geoffry Knowles’s 
story is very soon told. He was 
three or four years the Squire’s 
senior; but they had been great 
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friends at college. Few of their 
old set were left when Geoffry 
went up to keep his ‘master’s 
term ; so, unluckily, he was a good 
deal thrown on his own resources. 
His evil genius lured him one day 
to a certain water-party, where he 
met Laura Harding, the handsome, 
flashy daughter of an Oxford at- 
torney in large and very sharp 
practice, who speedily entangled 
him irretrievably. If Hubert Va- 
yasour had been in the way, it 
might have been prevented. His 
thoroughbred instincts would have 
revolted from the intense vulgarity 
of the whole family, and the great 
influence he possessed over his 
friend’s facile mind would all have 
been exerted to free the latter 
from a connexion which could 
only prove disastrous and unhappy. 
Geoffry Knowles himself, the most 
indolent and unobservant of men, 
saw from the first that the fair 
Laura’s entourage was most objec- 
tionable; and certain incongruities 
(to use a mild term)in the lady’s own 
demeanour and dialect struck him 
now aud then painfully, as they 
would have done any other man 
well-bred and well-born. But, 
though conscious of going down 
hill, he was too idle to try to 
struggle back again ; and when the 
moment for the final plunge came, 
he took it resignedly, if not con- 
tentedly, expecting no countenance 
from any of his friends, as he had 
not sought their counsel. Perhaps 
after all, retractation would have 
been worse than vain. The wily 
lawyer might have said with the 
Sultan, 


Dwells in my court-yarda falcon unhooded, 
And what he once clutches he never lets 
go 
go. 


Though Knowles was of an im- 
poverished family and rather an 
extravagant turn, Mr. Harding 
knew he had powerful friends, first 
and foremost of whom was the 
Squire of Dene; so far he judged 
rightly. Hubert Vavasour not only 
disliked ‘hitting.a man when he 
was down,’ but never would let him 
lie there without trying to help 
him up. So, in spite of the con- 
nexion which he thoroughly disap- 
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proved, as soon as the rectory of 
Dene fell vacant, he did not hesi- 
tate to offer it to his ancient com- 
rade: it was one of those great 
family livings that are almost as 
valuable as a fat priory or abbey 
might have been ; and thenceforth 
its rector wanted no comforts that 
afiluence could supply. When this 
event occurred the Squire had been 
married about three years : he took 
the step without consulting his 
wife, or in all probability Lady 
Mildred would have interfered to 
some purpose. It was part of her 
creed never to waste either lamen- 
tations or reproaches on what was 
irrevocable; so she accepted the 
fact quite composedly, determining 
to judge for herself as to the feasi- 
bility ef associating with the new- 
comer, and to act accordingly. 

Neither the Squire’s nor the 
rector’s wife ever forgot the first 
evening they met. ‘Truth to say, 
‘my lady’ had prepared herself for 
a certain amount of vulgarity ; but 
the reality so far transcended her 
expectations, that the shock was 
actually too much for her. She 
could not repress a slight shiver 
and shrinking sometimes, as Mrs, 
Knowles’s_ shrill, highly-pitched 
voice rattled in her ears, and her 
trained features did not always 
conceal wonder or aversion at cer- 
tain words and gestures that grated 
horribly on her delicate sensibili- 
ties. The other’s sharp eyes de- 
tected every one of these unflatter- 
ing signs, and she never forgot 
them : though long years had passed 
and a reckoning-day had never 
come, the debt still remained, 
written out as legibly in her 
memory as Foscaro’s in Loredano’s 
tablets. That evening, when the 
visitors had taken their departure, 
the fair hostess leaned back wearily 
on her sofa and beckoned her hus- 
band to her side. When he came 
she laid her hand on his arm and 
looked up into his eyes rather 
plaintively, but not in the least re- 
proachfully. 

* Dear Hubert!’ she said, ‘ I fancy 
Mr. Knowles very much, and 
hope he will come here whenever 
he likes. He may bring his wife 
four times a year (when you have 
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some of those constituency dinners, 
you know ;) but at any other time 
or place, I absolutely decline to en- 
tertain that fearful woman again !’ 

There was not a shade of anger, 
or even disdain, on the placid face, 
but he must have been a bolder 
man than Vavasour who would 
have argued the point with her 
then. Hubert knew that the fiat 
just issued by those beautiful lips, 
ever so little set, was irrevocable. 

‘She ts an awful infliction! he 
assented, gravely ; ‘I can’t call you 
unjust, dear Mildred. Indeed, I 
almost regret having brought her 
so near you. [I must manage it 
with Geoffry as best I can; I 
should not like to lose his society. 
Poor fellow! I was very wroth 
when I first heard of his deroga- 
tion—but I can do nothing but 
pity him now. If she affected us 
so disagreeably this evening, think 
what it must be to have to live 
with her all the year round! It is 
no use saying, “ He’s used to it.” 
There are some nuisances one never 
gets indifferent to.’ 

Lady Mildred shrugged her round 
white shoulders slightly, as though 
to intimate that Mr. Knowles’s do- 
mestic Nemesis was essentially Ais 
concern ; and so the matter ended. 

It was not long before that 
worried, nervous expression, to 
which I have alluded, became the 
habitual one of poor Geofiry’s face. 
He never spoke of his troubles, 
even to Hubert Vavasour ; ‘but 
they must have been heavy, and 
almost incessant. His wife had 
captured him simply as a measure 
of expediency: she would have 
married him just as readily if he 
had been elderly and repulsive 
when she first saw him; she very 
soon got tired of keeping up affec- 
tionate appearances; indeed, that 
farce scarcely outlasted the honey- 
moon. The last phantasm of ro- 
mance had ceased to haunt the 
dreary fireside, years and years ago. 
Laura’s sharp tongue and acid face 
were enough to scare away a legion 
of such sensitive elves. As soon 
as she found that their income was 
far more than sufficient for their 
wants she took severely to parsi- 
mony, and ‘screwed’ to an extent 
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scarcely credible. There never 
breathed a more liberal and open- 
handed man than Geoffry Knowles 
—it must have been a _ poor 
satisfaction to him to know that 
about thirty pounds per annum 
was saved by economy in _ beer 
alone, and that his servants’-hall 
was a byword throughout the 
county. The wives of the squire- 
archy had been very kind and civil 
to her at first, and were not all in- 
clined to follow the lead of the 
grande dame at Dene; but they 
couldn’t stand her long, and one by 
one they fell off to a ceremonious 
distance, doling out their visits and 
invitations by measure and rule. 
This did not improve the lady’s 
temper, which was exacting and 
suspicious to a degree: she never 
would allow that she ever lost a 
friend or failed to make one by her 
own fault; though she had a 
pleasant habit of abusing people 
savagely to their nearest neigh- 
bours, so that it was about ten to 
one that every syllable came round 
to them. They had one child—a 
son—who might have been some 
comfort to the Rector if his mother 
would have let him alone: but she 
asserted her exclusive right to the 
child even before he was christened, 
insisting on calling him by her own 
family’s name—' Harding, —(some 
one said, ‘it was to commemorate 
an incomplete victory over the as- 
pirates’) ; and maintained her ascen- 
dancy over his mind by the simple 
process of abusing her husband 
to and before the boy, as soon as he 
was old enough to understand any- 
thing; it is needless to say that 
there was always more distrust than 
sympathy between father and son, 

So, you see, Geoffry Knowles 
had a good deal to fight against, 
and very little to fall back upon. 
His one consolation was, his neigh- 
bourhood to Dene: he clung fast 
to this, and would not let it go, in 
spite of incessant sarcasms levelled 
at his meanness of spirit for ‘al- 
ways hanging about a house where 
his wife was not thought good 
enough to be invited -—(she never 
missed one of those quarterly 
dinners, though). It was inexpres- 
sibly refreshing to get out of hear- 
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ing of the shrill dissonant voice— 
ever querulous when not wrathful, 
and to share 


The delight of happy laughter, 
The delight of low replies, 


which one could always count on 
finding at Dene when its mistress 
or her daughter were to the fore. 
Those visits had the same effect on 
the unlucky rector, in calming and 
bracing his nerves, as change of air 
will work on an invalid who moves 
up from the close dank valley to 
the fresh mountain-side, where the 
breeze sweeps straight from the sea 
over crag, and heather, and tarn. 
Lady Mildred liked him—perhaps 
pitied him a little—in her own cool 
way, and the Squire was always 
glad to see him ; so he came and 
went pretty much as he chose, till 
it would have been hard to say to 
which family he really most be- 
longed. Helen was very fond of 


him: it would have been strange 
had it been otherwise, for he had 
petted her ever since he held her 
in his arms at the font, and indeed 
had lavished on her all the father- 
love of a kindly nature, which he 


was debarred from giving to his 
own child. As her loveliness 
ripened from bud to blossom under 
their eyes, no one could have said 
which was proudest of their darling 
—the Rector or the Squire. 

It rather spoils the romance of 
the thing—but, truth to say, there 
were other and much more material 
links in the chain that bound 
Geoffry Knowles so closely to Dene. 
He had always been of a convivial 
turn, and, from youth upwards, not 
averse or indifferent to the enjoy- 
ment of old wine and fat venison : 
of late years he had become ultra- 
canonical in his devotion to good 
cheer. I do not mean to imply 
that he drank hard or carried gour- 
mandise to excess; but certainly 
not one of Vavasour’s guests, whose 
name was legion, savoured more 
keenly the precious vintages that 
never ceased to flow from his 
cellars, or the master-strokes of the 
great artist who deigned to super- 
intend the preparation of his ban- 
quets. Was it a despicable weak- 
ness? At all events, it was not an 
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uncommon one. The world has 
not grown weary of trying that 
somewhat sensual anodyne, since 
Ulysses and his comrades revelled 
on the island-shore till the going 
down of the sun— 
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a few hours after he crept out 
of the Cyclops’ cave, leaving the 
bones of six of his best and bravest 
behind; many bond-slaves since 
Sindbad, as the jocund juice rose 
to their brain, have forgotten for 
awhile that they carried a burden 
more hideous and heavy than the 
horrible Old Man of the Sea. 

I have lingered much longer than 
I intended over the antecedents of 
the Rector ; but as one or two mem- 
bers of his family play rather an 
important part in the story after- 
wards, there is some excuse for the 
interruption. 

When Mr. Knowles entered the 
picture-gallery, he was evidently 
unaware that it held other occu- 
pants ; he had advanced half way 
up its length, before Miss Vava- 
sour’s gay dress, looking brighter 
in the strong sun-light, caught his 
eye; even then he had to resort to 
his glasses before he could make out 
who sat in the deep embrasure, 

‘This is a new whim, Helen,’ he 
said, as he turned towards them; 
‘I never found you here in the 
morning before. Can you tell me 
where the Squire is? I want— 

He stopped abruptly, for he was 
near enough now for the fair face 
to tell its tale, and, short-sighted 
as he was, the rector saw the state 
of things instantly. A few steps— 
very different from his usual slow, 
deliberate pace—brought him into 
the oriel ; he stooped and kissed 
Helen on her forehead, and then 
griped Wyverne’s hand hard, his 
lips moved twice before he could 
say unsteadily and huskily, ‘I am 
so very, very glad!’ 

It was a simple and hearty con- 
gratulation enough, but it was the 
first that the fair fiancée had had to 
encounter, and it threw her into 
considerable confusion, coming thus 
brusquely. To speak the truth, 
she ‘arose and fled away swiftly 
on her feet,’ covering her retreat 
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with some indistinct murmur about 
going to find the Squire, and left 
her ally to bear the brunt of the 
battle alone. The Rector was not 
in the least vexed at her flight ; he 
knew his pet too well to think that 
she could be ungracious; he only 
looked after her with a smile of 
pride and fondness as she glided 
away and disappeared through the 
curtained door, and then turned 
again to Alan, 

‘I have always dreamt of this, 
he said ; ‘but so few of my good 
dreams come true that I scarcely 
hoped there would be an exception 
here. I am certain you will take 
all care of her ; and how happy she 
will make you! And how long has 
this been going on? You have 
kept your secret well, I own, but 
Iam so blind that it is very easy 
to keep me in the dark.’ 

There was a faint accent of 
melancholy, and a half reproach in 
the last few words, which did not 
escape Wyverne’s quick ear. 

‘My dear Rector, don’t be unjust. 

What do you mean by suspecting 
us of keeping secrets from you ? 
You wont give one time to tell 
you. We were all perfectly sober 
and sane till yesterday afternoon, 
when I lost my head riding in the 
Home Wood; and everybody has 
been following my lead ever since 
for I ought to have been crushe 
on the spot instead of encouraged. 
You see I'm like other maniacs ; 
they always know their compa- 
nions are mad, and tell you so— 
don’t they ? 
_ ‘Imprudent, perhaps, but not 
insane, the other’ said, heartily ; 
‘and is “my lady” as bad as the 
rest of you ? 

‘Well, not exactly ; for, though 
she refused nothing, she was wise 
enough to stipulate that the time 
of our marriage should not be fixed 
till a year had passed. I believe 
Aunt Mildred likes me, but I don’t 
think her partiality quite blinds 
her to my disadvantages.’ 

_it would have been hard to de- 
cide from Wyverne’s face, whether 
he spoke in earnest or irony ; but 
there was no mistaking the expres- 
sion of the Rector’s; disappoint- 
ment was written there very legibly. 
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*You could hardly expect un- 
reserved consent there, he said; 
‘but it isa long delay before any- 
thing is actually fixed—too long, 
Alan, trust me. You don’t mind 
my speaking frankly? Helen comes 
out next season, you know; and 
even if your engagement is an- 
nounced, nothing will prevent half 
the “eligibles” in London going 
wild about her. It will be fear- 
fully tantalizing to “my lady’s” 
ambition, and I doubt if her good 
faith will last out the year. If 
that once fails, you will have a 
hard battle to fight and a dange- 
rous one ; none can say what a day 
may bring forth, and few of Lady 
Mildred’s are wasted when she 
has determined to carry anything 
through. Surely you tried to 
shorten the probation-time ? 

Wyverne bit his lip, frowning 
slightly. 

‘My triumph is great, I own, 
but really I don’t require to be 
reminded that I am mortal. Of 
course there are risks and perils 
without end, but I have counted 
them already, Rector; don’t trouble 
yourself to go through the list 
again. No, 1 did not remonstrate 
or resist, simply because I think it 
wiser to husband one’s strength 
than to waste it. I might say to 

ou as Oliver said to Sir Henry 

ee—‘* Wearest thou so white a 
beard, and knowest thou not that 
to refuse surrendering an indefen- 
sible post, by the martial law de- 
serves hanging?’ My position, at 
the moment, was not quite so 
strong, numerically, as the Knight 
of Ditchley’s, for he had two “weak 
women” in his garrison, and, I 
fancy, I had only one brave girl. 
We can count on the Squire’s good 
will to any extent, but he would 
be the merest reed to lean upon if 
matters went wrong. It is much 
the best plan to trust till you are 
forced to distrust; for it saves 
trouble, and comes to about the 
same thing in the end ; pondering 
over your moves don’t help you 
much when your adversary could 
give you a bishop or a castle. So 
for the present I believe in Aunt 
Mildred cotite qui coiite. You are 
right though—there will be a fair 























































































































crop of rivals next spring; but I 
am vain enough to think that, 
with such a long start, I may hold 
my own past the post.’ 

Alan threw back his head rather 
haughtily, as he spoke these last 
words, and once again encountered 
the eyes of Fulke Vavasour. He 
turned quickly to his companion, 
before the latter could reply. 

‘An ominous neighbourhood to 
make love in, is it not? especially 
considering the resemblance. You 
have remarked it ? 

Geofiry Knowles started visibly, 
and his countenance fell more than 
it had yet done. 

‘I wish you had not asked me. 
Yes, I have seen it coming out 
stronger every month for the last 
‘year; it was never there before. 
I have always avoided looking at 
that picture since I was forced to 
confess that the family likeness to 
Helen is far stronger than in her 
own brother’s portrait that hangs 
there. If the Squire had only 
some excuse for putting it away! 
Such coincidences are common 
enough, of course, but I wish to 
God the features of the worst of 
her race had not been reproduced 
in our darling.’ 

‘Not the worst; I think, Wy- 
verne answered, decidedly, ‘though 
he was wild and reckless enough 
in all conscience. It’s an odd 
thing to say, but I’ve liked him 
better since I heard how and why 
he sold himself to Satan. I dare 
say you don’t know that version of 
the story. Percie Ferrars, who is 
always hunting out strange family 
legends, told it me the other day. 
He found it in some book relating 
to the black art, written about fifty 
years after the Baron’s death. It 
seems that he had always been 
meddling with magic, but he never 
actually came to terms with the 
fiend till the night of his arrest. 
He signed and sealed the contract 
within an hour after he entered 
his cell, on the condition that cer- 
tain papers then at the Dene 
eel be in his hands before the 
dawn; so he saved a woman’s 
honour from being dragged through 
the mire of a public trial, and 
perhaps a delicate neck from the 
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scaffold. This is how the horse- 
man came alone at midnight, bear- 
ing the Baron’s signet-ring, when 
the arrest was not two hours old; 
and this is why the pursuivant 
who started before the prisoner 
was in the Tower, and never drew 
bridle on the way except to change 
his horses, found nothing but 
empty drawers and rifled caskets, 
with a mark here and there, they 
say, as if hot coals had been 
dropped on them. The author 
brings the case forward in a very 
matter-of-fact way, to show for 
what a miserably small considera- 
tion men will sometimes barter 
their souls, for he observes that 
Vavasour could not even obtain 
for himself safety of life or limb, 
Perhaps he did not try; he came 
of the wrong sort to stand chaffer- 
ing over a bargain when he was in 
no position to make terms, I 
don’t mean to deny that Fulke was 
very guilty ; I don’t mean to assert 
that a man has any right to sell 
his soul at all; but Iam not pre- 
pared to admit the absurd small- 
ness of the value received. The 
Baron himself, it appears, revealed 
the infernal contract to one man, 
his cousin and dearest friend. 
When the confidant, rather horror- 
stricken, asked ‘if he did not 
repent? he only answered— What 
is done is well done’-—and thence- 
forward would answer no question, 
declining to the last the consola- 
tions of religion or the visits of a 
priest. But every one knows, that 
at his trial and on Tower-hill he 
bore himself as coolly and bravely 
as if he had* been a martyred 
bishop. Let him rest in peace if 
he may! If he erred, he suffered. 
For the sake of that last wild deed, 
unselfish at least, I will cast no 
stone on his grave.’ 

His quiet features lighted up, 
and his eyes gleamed, just as they 
would do if he were reading some 
grand passage in prose or rhyme 
that chanced to move him strongly. 
No enthusiasm answered him from 
the other’s face. The Rector evi- 
dently could not sympathize. 

‘It’s a dark story, he said, 
‘whichever way you look at it, and 
your version does not make me 
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dislike that picture the less. But 
Tm not a fair judge. If I ever had 
any romance, it has been knocked 
out of me years ago. I wont 
argue the net I’m only sorry 
that our talk has got into such a 
melancholy groove. It is my fault 
entirely. First I spoil your ¢éte-a- 
téte by blundering in here, where I 
had no earthly business, and then 
I spoil your anticipations with my 
stupid doubts and forebodings, 
Just like me, isn’t it? 

Wyverne’s gay laugh broke in 
before the Rector’s penitence could 
go further. 

‘Not at all like you, he answered 
cheerily; ‘and don’t flatter yourself 
that either prophecy or warning 
will have the slightest effect. 
Ecclesiastes himself would fail if he 
tried to preach prudence to us just 
now. I told you we had all gone out 
of our sober minds up here. For 
my part I don’t care how long the 
Carnival lasts. We must keep the 
fasts in their order, of course ; but, 
by St. Benedict, we will not antici- 
pate Lent by an hour.’ 

Geoffry Knowles looked wist- 
fully into the speaker's frank, fear- 


less eyes, till his own brow began 
to clear, and a hearty, genuine 
admiration shone out in his face. 
‘I do envy that hopeful geniality 
of yours, more than I can say, 


Alan. I have a dim recollection of 
having been able to “take things 
easy,” once upon a time; but the 
talent slipped away from me, some- 
how, just when it would have served 
me best. It was acquired, not 
natural, with me, I suppose. I 
doubt if I could translate without 
blundering, now—Dum spiro, spero. 
Tam glad, after all, that I caught 
you first, and got rid of my “ blue” 
fit before I saw the Squire. He 
would not have taken it so well, 
perhaps, as you have done.’ 

*T don’t know about that,’ Alan 
said. ‘Uncle Hubert is pretty con- 
fident, and you would most likely 
have been carried away helplessly 
by the stream ; he put me to shame 
last night, I can tell you. You'll 
find him in his room by this time ; 
and I can’t stay here any longer. 
I've letters to write, and 1 mean to 
have Helen in the saddle directly 
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after luncheon. I must make the 
best use of my chances now, for, 
unless the gods would 


Annihilate both Time and Space 
To make two lovers happy, 


(as the man in the play wanted 
them to do), and cut out the shoot- 
ing season from the calendar, there 
would be no chance of keeping 
Dene clear of guests. They will be 
coming by troops in less than a 
fortnight. There is no such thing 
as a comfortable causerie, with keen 
eyes and quick ears all around you. 
Ay demi! one will have to intrigue 
for interviews as if we were in 
Seville. I shouldn’t wonder if we 
were driven to act the garden-scene 
in the Barbiére some night. Even if 
I wanted to monopolize Helen, then 
(which I don’t, for it’s the worst 
possible taste), I know ‘my lady’ 
would not stand it. Well, thank 
you for all you have said—yes, all. 
I shall see you at luncheon? 

From the Squire’s radiant face, 
when he came in with the Rector, 
it might be presumed that the latter 
comported himself during their 
interview entirely to his friend’s 
satisfaction. 

It was no vain boast of Wyverne’s 
when he said that neither omen nor 
foreboding would affect his spirits 
materially that afternoon. Few 
people ever enjoyed a ride more 
thoroughly than the cousins did 
their very protracted one. They 
would not have made a bad picture, 
if any one could have sketched them 
during its slow progress, Alan on 
the Erl-King, a magnificent brown 
hunter of Vavasour’s ; Helen on the 
grey Arab, Maimouna, whom she 
mounted that day for the fourth 
time. Theone so erect and knightly 
in his bearing ; the other so admi- 
rably lithe and graceful—both so 
palpably at home in the saddle ; 
evenasthey lounged carelessly along 
through the broad green glades, 
apparently lost to everything but 
their own low, earnest converse, at 
the first glance one could have 
recognised the seat and hand of the 
artist. 

If one must be locomotive, when 
alone with the ladye of our love 
(not a desirable necessity, some will 
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say), I doubt if we can be better 
than on horseback, A low pony- 
carriage, with a very steady animal 
in the shafts, has its advantages ; 
but I never yet saw the man who 
could accommodate himself and his 
limbs to one of these vehicles 
without looking absurdly out of his 
lace ; his bulk seems to increase 

y some extraordinary process as 
soon as he has taken his seat, till 
ten stone loom as large as fourteen 
would do under ordinary circum- 
stances. ‘The incongruity cannot 
always escape one’s fair companion, 
and, if her sense of the ridiculous 
is once moved, our romance is 
ruined for the day: perhaps the 
best plan, on turning into a con- 
venientiy secluded road (always 
supposing that ‘moving on’ is obli- 
gatory), would be, to get out and 
walk by her side, leaving the dame 
or demoiselle unrestricted scope for 
the expansion of her feelings and— 
her drapery. On the whole, I think 
one is most at ease en chevauchant. 
But then both steeds must be of a 
pleasant and sociable disposition— 
not pulling and tearing at the reins, 
till they work themselves and their 
riders into a white heat, whenever 


a level length of greensward tempts 
one irresistibly to a_ stretching 


gallop; nor starting perversely 
aside at the very moment when, in 
the earnestness of discourse, your 
hand rests unconsciously (!) on your 
companion’s pommel; but doing 
their five miles an hour steadily, 
with the long, even, springy gait 
that so few half-breeds ever attain 
to,—alive, in fact, to the delicacy 
of the position and to their own 
responsibilities as sensible beasts 
of burden. Maimouna was a model 
in this respect : she could be fiery 
enough at times, and dangerous if 
her temper was roused; but she 
comported herself that afternoon 
with a courtesy and consideration 
for others worthy of the royal race 
from which she sprang— 


Who could trace her lineage higher 
Than the Bourbon can aspire, 
Than the Ghibelline or Guelf, 

Or O’Brien’s blood itself. 


_ It was pretty to see her, champ- 
ing the bit and tossing her small 
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proud head playfully, or curving 
her full, rounded neck to court the 
caress of Helen’s gauntlet; with 
something more than instinct look- 
ing all the while out of her great 
bright stag’s-eyes, as if she under- 
stood everything that was going on 
and approved it thoroughly: in- 
deed, she seemed not indisposed to 
get up a little mild flirtation on her 
own account, for ever and anon she 
would rub her soft cheek against 
the Erl-King’s puissant shoulder, 
and withdraw it suddenly as he 
turned his head with a coy, mutine 
grace, till even that stately steed 
unbent somewhat from his dignity, 
and condescended, after a superb 
and sultanesque fashion, to respond 
to her cajoleries. 

Altogether they made, as I have 
said, a very attractive picture, sug- 
gestive of the gay days when 
knights and paladins rode in the 
sweet summer-weather through the 
forest-tracks of Lyonnesse and 
Brittany, each with his fair para- 
mour at his side, ready and willing 
to do battle for her beauty to the 
death. Wyverne’s proportions were 
far too slight and slender to have 
filled the mighty harness of Gareth 
or Geraint ; but Helen might well 
have sate for Iseult in her girlhood 
before the breath of sin passed 
over the smooth brow—before the 
lovely proud face was trained to 
dissemble—before King Mark’s un- 
willing bride drank the fatal philtre 
and subtler poison yet from her 
convoy’s eyes, as they sailed to- 
gether over the Irish Sea. 

Yes—no doubt 


It was merry in good greenwood, 
When mavis and merle were singing ; 


when silvered bridles and silvery 
laughs rang out with a low, fitful 
music ; when the dark dells, when- 
ever a sunbeam shot through, grew 
light with shimmer of gold and 
jewels, or with sheen of minever 
and brocade ; when ever and anon 
a bugle sounded—discreetly dis- 
tant—not to recal the lost or the 
laggards, but just to remind them 
that they were supposed to be 
hunting the deer. Pity that almost 
all these romances ended sodrearily! 
We might learn a lesson, if we 
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would; but we ‘hear and do not 
forbear The modern knight’s 
riding-suit is russet or grey—per- 
haps, at the richest, of sable velvet ; 
a scarlet neck-ribbon or the plumes 
of a tropical bird are the most gor- 
geous elements in his companion’s 
amazonian apparel ; but I fear the 
tone of their dressis about the only 
thing which is really sobered and 
subdued. People will go on lin- 
gering till they lose their party, 
and looking till they lose their 
hearts, and whispering till they 
lose their heads, to the end of time ; 
though all these years have not 
abated one iota of the retribution 
allotted those who ‘love not wisely 
but too well » though many mise- 
rable men, since Tristram, have 
dwined away under a wound that 
would never heal, tended by a wife 
that they could never like, thirst- 
ing for the caress of ‘white hands 
beyond the sea,’ and for a whisper 
that they heard—never, or only in 
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the death-pang ; though many sin- 
ners, since Launcelot, have gro- 
velled in vain remorse on the 
gravestone of their last love or their 
first and firmest friend. 

Certainly none of these conside- 
rations could trouble the cousins’ 
pleasant ride ; for every word that 
passed between them was perfectly 
innocent and authorized ; they had, - 
so to speak, been ‘blessed by the 

riest’ before they started. When 
elen came down (rather late) to 
dinner, her face was so changed 
and radiant with happiness that it 
made ‘ my lady’s’ for the rest of the 
evening unusually pensive and 
grave. Some such ideas shot across 
her, as were in the cruel step- 
mother’s mind, when she stopped 
those who bore out the seeming 
corpse to its burial, saying— 
Drap the het lead on her breast, 
And drap it on her chin ; 
For mickle will a maiden do, 
To her true love to win. 


PERSEUS OF THE LANZI. 


[8 VINCIBLE, exultant yet serene, 

My feet scarce pressing on the pedestal— 

Such buoyant waftage have these ankle-winglets 
Lent me by Hermes my ingenious friend— 

A hero such as in her buxom youth 

Earth bore; god-like, fit company for gods, 

Fit match for demons (here’s the head of one), 
And worthy of my place among the stars, 
Where scattered in a glorious golden shower 

I am transformed in semblance of my sire 

As he flashed through the brazen turret-roof 

To coin his image on bright Danaé 

Pshaw! what have I to do with golden rain 
And glittering constellations ? here on earth 
Fobbed off with my frail mother’s household bronze! 
Around my ingots, semifused, and set 
Into a stubborn lump that mocked the fire, 

A troop of shiftless smelters wagged their tongues : 
‘They always knew the furnace was amiss, 

Per Bacco, the whole plant was out of gear, 

They always said the metal would not run!’ 

That rumour reached my master where he lay 
In shuddering chills a-bed,—his strength out-worn 
With makeshift strain of short appliances 
Close-stinted by our costive-liberal Duke, 
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Most parsimonious patron of the arts : 
Disheartened, wracked in body and in brain 
By fever cramps and helple8s ague qualms 
Of dire misgiving for his masterpiece, 

Left to slack tendance of unloving hands,— 
That rumour reached my master as he lay: 

‘ We always saw the furnace would not work, 
We always said the metal would not run!’ 

Up with a cry he sprang. One flash of rage 
Flung through his eyes the fever headlong forth, 
And set the shiftless smelters all astir— 

‘Traitors! Revenge is mightier than death! 
And ere I die this vile botch, unretrieved, 
Shall score its quittance on your carcases !’— 
The languid flames leapt lightly, flickering high 
Above the grimy gorges of the flue 
That roared and rumbled to the rushing blast 
Of his impetuous hurry-urging wrath, 
While smelters, helter-skelter, out of breath, 
Wrought as their lives were in their hands and heels, 
With hungry demons hovering overhead 
To swoop on the first flincher. 

Out of doors 
Loud crashed the storm, and many a gusty splash, 
Forcing our stop-gap shelter, hissed i’ the fire : 
While ever and anon the lurid glow 
Of the great furnace winked in lightnings pale, 
Dim-reddening slow on dazzled eyes again. 

‘Madonna help us, what a night it is! 

Madonna‘help us—will it never melt ? 
This pine-wood hath no substance in its flame. 
Run for oak billets! We must have a heat 
Hotter than hell to your cursed millet-podge !* 
Come! that is better! melt it must, ere long! 
Give me a tin-block. What! is this the last? 
Here goes! See, from the midmost sweltering down 
It softens all the lump—the edges yield— 
It loosens underneath—the dead lump stirs— 
Thank heaven, it melts! More oak—more hands to the blast. 
Blow! blow! Too sluggish—oh, false thrift of tin, 
This long fierce heat has scorched the alloy to dross : 
Oh for more tin! a hundred weight or two! 
Ha! bring my pewter service.’ In he flung 
Dish, platter, flagon, salver, cup and bowl : 
And as they sank the fiery seething slough 
Swam livelier. 

‘Now make gates, vents, gutters clear ! 
So—broach the plugs!’ Out gushed bright arching jets— 
In runnels swift the molten metal ran, 
Ran down the gates till all the mould was full. 


* ‘Subito andai a veder la fornace, e viddi tutto rappreso il metallo, la qual cosa 
si domanda lessersi fatto un migliaccio. 
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So I took form. And when a multitude 
Innumerable all the Piazza thronged— 
When they beheld me suddenly unveiled, 
With what a shout of joy they greeted me ! 
And with my triumph all fair Florence rang. 
Nay, that brute bullock* Bandinelli, lost 
In wonder, ere his spite could gulp it down, 
Bellowed with all the people—‘ It is great! 
Oh admirable—great—inestimable !’ 
But startled envy, which my miracle 
Awhile cast out, full soon returned again 
With hatred, malice, calumny, and all 
Familiar devils of uncharity. 
Oh pregnant marble, by court patronaget 
To most disastrous misdelivery doomed 
Beneath Buaccio’s hoof! Because, forsooth, 
My master with the Duchess stood not well 
Since he spoke truth about those tarnished pearls : 
She having set her heart on them, prompted him 
With lies to enhance their value to the Duke— 
And, listening at the key-hole, heard the truth 
Told to her thrifty lord—who with shrewd eye 
And crafty puckering smile, made shameful rout 
Of her discovered trickeries used in vain— 
And kept his ducats and dismissed the pearls. 
Of which contempt she mindful evermore 
Preferred my master’s rivals—thwarted him 
From the Duke’s favour—spilt his precious time 
On paltry trinkets; while by court intrigue 
Rich marbles went to wreck in paltering hands. 
Waste of neglected worth, and waste of means 
In hands unworthy !—such a cankerworm 
Is jobbery, crawling smooth in favour’s slime 
And marring all its track with mildew blight ; 
Whereof these shamefaced loons are monuments. 
Most base abortion of Carrara’s womb, 
Well may’st thou slouch abashed—misgotten lump 
Of hulking impotence! limp, dropsy-thewed 
Unwieldy bunch of watery-wabbling wens! 
Ha! pretty figure of a Hercules 
Which hast not pith enough to make a show 
Of braining Cacus—sitting to be brained 
Like some dull clodpole waiting to be shaved! 
Oh! ye be delicate monsters to mine eye, 
My Benvenuto’s most complete revenge. 


* Benvenuto writes Buaccio for Baccio. 
+ Bandinelli’s Hercules and Cacus are just opposite the Perseus. This indiffe- 
rent group was hewn out of a noble block for which Benvenuto had competed with a 
model of a Neptune. 
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CLUBS* 


T is related that when a mighty 

prince went to Paris to fulfil his 
parental duty of having a favou- 
rite son educated, he was only 
solicitous on two points: first, as 
to the learned men in the metro- 
polis, their number and standing ; 
and secondly, how the professors 
fared, and whether the university 
gave good dinners. For the prince 
considered that his sor’s mental 
culture would not flourish if his 
physical requirements were not 
duly attended to; and that it was 
useless to attempt to whip Greek 
into a boy if his daily pabulum 
were insufficient or bad. 

The prince was wise; and we 
feel sure that the heir to the British 
throne, who is now pursuing his 
studies by the side of classical 
Cam, will not leave our famous 
university less learned because his 
governors judiciously take care 
that social pleasure and recreation 
shall alternate with study and 
mental discipline. And just as ‘all 
work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy,’ so would boys ofa bigger 
growth be insufferably dull if they 
pursued learning in their mature 
and declining years like the ancho- 
rites of the middle ages, immured 
incells,andnever blending thoughts 
round dinner tables with their fel- 
low men. But happily philosophy 
is no longer courted only in the 
cloistered convent, and your modern 
philosopher has as keen a relish 
for conviviality and a good dinner 
as Dr. Johnson had, who, when 
building up his great lexicographi+ 
cal monument, shrewdly observed 
‘that there are few things of which 
a man thinks so seriously as his 
dinner ; and if he cannot get that 
well dressed, he should be sus- 
pected of inaccuracy in other 
matters.’ 

Little dream those who, ignorant 
of the working of our chief London 
scientific societies, contemplate the 
staid philosophers at the meetings 
of those societies, grave as judges 
in the High Court of Chancery, 


* Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the Royal Society Club. 
Private Circulation, 


that the said philosophers might 
have been seen a few minutes 
before at their clubs radiant with 
mirth and hilarity, bandying jokes, 
quick in repartee, and saying 
as many good things as would 
furnish matter for more than one 
Noctes Ambrosiane. Such, how- 
ever, is the fact. For our leading 
scientific societies have their special 
clubs ; and, as a general rule, the 
club dinners take place on the day 
that the respective societies which 
they represent hold their meetings. 
It is a time-honoured custom, in 
which, as in many other matters, 
the societies have followed the 
example of the venerable parent 
institution, now two centuries old. 
Not, however, for this long period 
has the Royal Society been at- 
tended by her prosperous satel- 
lite, the Royal Society Club; 
but as the club annals attest, 
for considerably more than a cen- 
tury have British philosophers 
cultivated with great success what 
the author of the ‘ Original’ plea- 
santly calls social Aristology, as 
well as philosophy, and we venture 
to affirm to considerable mutual 
advantage. But although the 
Royal Society is the parent of our 
scientific societies, priority cannot 
be accorded to its club. Many 
years before the incorporation of 
the Royal Society clubs were esta- 
blished, The Restoration favoured 
these symposial gatherings, 
Distracted by civil warfare, 
Englishmen were unable to indulge 
openly in friendly meetings ; but 
ee as the philosophers who esta- 
plished the Royal Society kept the 
torch of science burning in secret, 
under the name of the ‘ Invisible 
College,’ when Cromwell’s troopers 
were abroad, so did clubmen in- 
dulge in private meetings, waiting 
only for the opportunity to declare 
themselves openly. But clubs or 
friendly associations have flourished 
amongst all communities distin- 
guished by civilization and refine- 
ment, The Greeks had their sym- 
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osia, to which all present contri- 
uted; and we have abundant 
evidence that at these gatherings 
feasting right royally was made a 
very important business. ‘ He who 
catering for supper is contented to 
buy herbs, when he has it in his 
power to purchase good meats, is a 
madman, saysAmphis. And when 
we are told that the Greek culinary 
establishments of the upper ten 
thousand comprised bakers, cooks, 
fishmongers, and women whose 
sole business was to weave garlands 
for the guests, we may be sure that 
the banquets were of a nature that 
a Caréme would have approved. 
The company at these feasts was 
very select, being limited generally 
to fifteen persons. Election into 
the society could only be secured 
by the unanimous consent of the 
members ; and we are indebted to 
Plutarch for an account of the 
manner of voting. If the candi- 
date was approved, each member 
dropped a little ball of soft bread, 
without altering its shape, into a 
vessel called caddos, but when a 
member objected to a candidate 
the ball was squeezed flat before 
being deposited in the vessel, by 
which act the unfortunate candi- 
date was ‘ black-balled,’ one flat- 
tened ball being sufficient to ex- 
clude, A wise rule this to ensure 
good fellowship, and equally wise 
was the law enjoining reticence. 
For Plutarch further states that it 
was customary for the eldest mem- 
ber present to point to the door, 
and say, ‘Not a word spoken in 
this company goes out there.’ 
Passing from Greece, we find 
traces of clubs in our own country 
in the early part of the fifteenth 
century. ‘ La Court de Bonne Com- 
pagnie’ was instituted about 1413, 
and was composed of a fraternity 
of merry fellows, of whose doings 
the poet Occleve gives us some ac- 
count, showing that dining in fel- 
lowship was one of their good 
customs. The next convivial as- 


sociations that have left their marks 
on history are the famous clubs 
established by Raleigh and Ben 
Jonson, which made the rooms at 
the Mermaid and Devil taverns 
ring with boisterous mirth and 
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jollity. It was to the meetings at 
the Mermaid that Beaumont pro- 
bably alludes in his epistle to Ben 
Jonson :— 
What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid ! heard words that 
have been 
So nimble and so full of subtle flame, 
As if that every one from whom they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest. 


And it was for the assembly at 
the Devil Tavern, near Temple-bar, 
that Ben Jonson wrote his famous 
Leges Conviviales, or Rules for the 
Tavern Academy, which would 
serve with scarcely any alteration 
for a modern club of choice spirits, 
The meetings at the Devil Tavern 
possess peculiar interest, for at 
them the ‘wit combats’ took place 
in which Shakspeare bore part, 
with, we may be sure, no small 
renown. But although the ‘ club’ 
was now a national institution, the 
word does not occur in the writings 
of Ben Jonson or of Shakspeare. 
This absence is the more remark- 
able because Aubrey, in his .V/iscel- 
lanies, says, ‘We now use the word 
clubbe for a sociality in a taverne.’ 
And if Stephen Skinner be correct 
in deriving ‘club’ from the Anglo- 
Saxon word ‘cleofan,’ to divide, 
alluding to the division of expenses 
among a community, the term is 
full of significance. Be this as it 
may, the word came into use very 
rapidly, for clubs were multiplied 
in a surprising manner, and the 
coffee-houses ceased to be the sole 
resort of politicians, wits, authors, 
and artists. A desire for exclusive- 
ness had probably considerable 
effect in bringing about this change. 
The coffee-houses were open to all 
comers who paid the penny en- 
trance fee. Popular authors who re- 
sorted to Will’s were often sorely 
inconvenienced by the crowds 
which thronged the rooms in that 
celebrated house; and just as 
Theodore Hook found the desire 
to dine near him in his habitual 
corner at the Atheneum Club 
sometimes inconvenient, so had 
Dryden reason to complain not un- 
frequently that his admirers who 
pressed round his arm-chair were 
unpleasantly numerous. Fashion- 
able fops too, who found pleasure 
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in finery and perfume, must have 
ill brooked rude bullies who, 
standing on their rights, filled the 
resort of the beaux near St. James’s 
Park, with foul language and vile 
tobacco-smoke ; for the times we 
speak of were rough; drunken 
roysterers struck terror into peace- 
able citizens, and Milton, whose 
windows were broken by these 
fellows, probably had them in his 
thoughts when he wrote— 


when night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth 
the sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine. 


The age was thus ripe for the 
establishment of clubs, which, while 
they gave every facility for the in- 
dulgence of sociality at moderate 
expense, barred the entrance of un- 
kindred spirits. Political, literary, 
and artistic associations were 
rapidly instituted. Every class 
had its club; and just as in the 
sixteenth century institutions were 
established in Italy for the culti- 
vation of science, with quaint, and 
in many instances absolutely ludi- 
crous titles, so in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century clubs re- 
presenting every variety of taste 
and pursuit were instituted in 
England, the projectors of which 
seem to have been particularly 
desirous of emulating the Italians 
by giving absurd appellations to 
their creations. Thus, while in 
Italy the Inflammable, the Pensive, 
the Fiery, the Sympathetic, and 
the Humorist academies were 
founded,* in London, the Lazy, 
the Terrible, the Fringe Glove, the 
Long, the Short, the Amorous, the 
Silent, the Twopenny, the Hum 
Drum, and many other ridiculous] 
named clubs were aiid 
The Spectator, Tatler, and World 
contain charming papers on these 
associations ; and Ward’s Secret 
History of London Clubs, published 
in 1745, abounds with curious in- 
formation respecting other clubs 
which had not the honour of being 
patronized by the ‘British Essayists, 
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A glance at a few of these clubs, 
the forefathers of the many ‘ free- 
and-easies’ in modern London, 
which are better known to the 
— than to the community at 
arge, will not be uninteresting, 

The Lying Club was instituted in 
1709, and gloried in the following 
motto :— 


Say why should busy mortals be enjoined 
To follow truth, since in this age we find 
Officious lyes so useful to mankind. 


The Yorkshire Club consisted of 
men ‘who, from picking oats out 
of horse-dung to make oatmeal 
puddings of, rose to wealth by 
dealing in horses, and who over 
their cups boasted of palming off 
animals as sound on unwary cus- 
tomers, although the beasts had as 
many faults as rigid fanatics find 
in the Church Liturgy.’ 

The Basket-Women’s Club met 
at a tavern in Covent-garden, where 
the members ‘liquored their wea- 
ther-beaten hides.’ 

The Broken Shopkeepers’ Club 
assembled at the Tumble-Down 
Dick in Southwark. 

The Bird-Fanciers’ Club, the 
members of which ‘talked of cage 
architecture, Spanish runts, rough 
foots, copple crowns, carriers, lin- 
nets, canary birds, starlings, Mus- 
covy ducks, frizzled hens, peacocks, 
tom-tits, and jenny-wrens.’ The 
company, adds Ward, generally 
‘consist of all sorts and degrees of 
infatuated lovers of the chirping 
quire, from the fantastical squire 
down to the merry translator of 
old shoes and spatterdashes.’ 

The club of Ugly Faces, esta- 
blished by a_ frightful visaged 
parson, named Crab. 

Bob Weden’s Cellar Club, that 
met inacellar at the sign of the 
Still, in the Strand, and held on 
from eve till daylight, telling stories 
or listening to celebrated musicians, 
who ‘enlivened the hearts of the 
company with playhouse songs or 
merry spur- -bottle catches made by 
jocular rakes.’ 


The Beaux or Lady’s Lap-Dog 





* Tiraboschi, in his elaborate work on Italy (Stor. del Lit. Jtal.), gives a list of 
no fewer than 171 scientific and literary academies established in Italy in the sixteenth 
century, the majority having extremely curious titles. 
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Club, the Florist’s Club, and the 
Atheistical Club, which was broken 
up in the following whimsical 
manner. It consisted of a set of 
reckless profligates and swash- 
bucklers, who met at a tavern 
in Westminster, which was also 
frequented by another club, com- 
posed of respectable and God- 
fearing men. These being greatly 
outraged and annoyed by the 
blasphemy and uproar of their 
mad neighbours, engaged a ‘ pos- 
ture-man’ or acrobat to play the 
part of the Devil, who being suit- 
ably dressed, appeared before them 
one night when they were drunk, 
and so terrified them that they 
rushed headlong downstairs, de- 
claring that they had seen the foul 
fiend, who had come to square 
accounts with them. And even 
when the boldest among them 
summoned courage to re-enter the 
club-room, although no Devil was 
visible, they maintained with great 
pertinacity that the apartment 
reeked with sulphur fumes. The 
result was the dissolution of the 
club, to the great joy of the land- 
lord of the tavern, whose custom 
had been rapidly waning while the 
Atheists revelled in their impiety. 

Not thus was the ‘ Hell-Fire’ Club 
dissolved, of whose members cer- 
tain portraits exist in the guise of 
monks worshipping women; nor 
that of the ‘Waleivelenn® long a 
reproach to our metropolis, 

Of course the thieves had their 
club. It met at the sign of the 
Half-Moon, in the Old Bailey, and 
was composed of ‘gentlemen of the 
nig, vulgarly called clippers, who 
washed away their profits—gentle- 
men outers—in plain English, high- 
waymen — Water-lane divers, or 
ickpockets; and snaffle biters, or 
1orse-stealers.’ 

The Dancing Club was another 
nursery of vice. Their place of 
meeting, says Ward, was ‘fre- 
quented by rakes, beaux, grave 
pTpocriten, apprentices, pimps, 
bullies, valets, butlers, who made 
their friends welcome in my lord’s 
cellar; thieves, gamesters, sweet- 
ners, town traps, highwaymen, and 
green farmers.’ 

But even worse than these were 
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the members of the Man-killing 
Club, which consisted of ‘a knot 
of town bullies, broken lifeguards- 
men, old scarified prize-fighters, 
who, over burnt brandy and York- 
shire stingo, used to boast of duels, 
rencounters, broken noddles, and 
scuffies ; of bum-bailiffs, and mid- 
night adventurers, who thought it 
as much bravery to hazard a cracked 
crown, as to sally out of Tangier at 
threepence a-day and kill Moors.’ 
The majority of these clubs had 
deservedly a very ephemeral exis- 
tence. Others passed through 
curious phases. The celebrated 
Kit-kat Club may be cited as a 
notable instance. Originally esta- 
blished by mercenary Tonson for 
the ostensible purpose of encou- 
raging literature, it became a poli- 
tical institution of great power, the 
subsequent members of which, 


though generally mentioned as a 

set of wits, were, says Horace Wal- 

_ ‘the patriots 
ritain,’ 


who saved 

Of the numerous associations 
established about the period to 
which we refer, but few have en- 
dured to our times. Of these the 
Dilettanti Society, founded in 
1734; the Beef-steak, with its pri- 
mitive gridiron surrounded by 
the appropriate motto ‘ Beef and 
Liberty,’ established in 1735 ; and 
the Royal Society Club, are among 
the most important. ‘ Notice of the 
Society of Dilettanti,’ printed for 
private circulation, contains some 
account of that institution, and 
now the work at the head of this 
article, also printed for private cir- 
culation, gives us an opportunity of 
seeing the philosophers who esta- 
blished the Royal Society, and 
their successors, in a pleasant light, 
unbending from the severities of 
science, and keenly alive to social 
enjoyment, 

All classes and interests had, as 
we have seen, their respective 
clubs. Thus when science broad- 
ened, and the Fellows of the Royal 
Society became numerous, it was 
but natural that they should have 
a club of their own. True, the 
philosophers had previously occa- 
sionally dined together in good 
fellowship, wearing St. Andrew’s 
PP 
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crosses, in honour of their patron 
saint, drinking their royal founder's 
health, and eating venison which 
his Majesty sent them; but these 
festive occasions were rare, and 
failed to satisfy the craving for 
a club-life now become general 
throughout ail classes. 

Admiral Smyth, to whom the 
Royal Society club annals were en- 
trusted for the purpose of drawing 
up a history of the club, and who, 
happily, combines great scientific 
acquirements with a profound 
knowledge of archeology, endea- 
vours with laudable antiquarian 
zeal to prove that the Royal Society 
Club is a more ancient institution 
than appears by its archives. These 
commence in 1743, nearly a cen- 
tury after the Royal Society was 
established. The chief evidence 
adduced by the Admiral, is a 
minute made in 1750, to the effect 
that a gentleman ‘ who had been 
an antient member of this club 


before the present establishment, 
should be re-admitted in conside- 
ration of services done this Society ; 
but more important evidence is 
the fact that Halley, who, as astro- 


nomer royal, lived at the Observa- 
tory at Greenwich, was in the habit 
of coming to London weekly for a 
long time previous to his decease, 
to meet his friends at the Royal 
Society Club, then known as Dr. 
Halley’s Club. He continued this 
practice until a very short time 
previous to his death, and as this 
occurred in 1742, it is evident that 
the club was established prior to 
Ward’s History of Clubs 
may be also cited in support of this 
view, for he makes particular men- 
tion of the Virtuosi Club esta- 
blished by the principal members 
of the Royal Society. It met, he 
at a tavern in Cornhill, the 
vintner of which had, according to 
his merit, made a fortunate step 
from the bar to his coach. Ward 
gives no date of the establishment 
of the club, but prior to 1710, the 
Royal Society assembled in 
Gresham College, and thus Corn- 
hill would have been a convenient 
locality for the club meetings. 
Should exception be taken to the 
designation Virtuosi Club, as not 


1743. 


says, 
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being precisely applicable to a 
Society of Philosophers, it must be 
borne in mind that Virtuoso strictly 
means a capable person, and not 
a mere lover of objets de vertu, 
Ward’s account of the Virtuosi 
Club, shows, however, that it was 
composed of members of the Royal 
Society, ‘philosophers, he adds, 
‘of such enormous confidence in 
their own powers, that they hope 
to make ships sail in the very teeth 
of the wind, and propose venti- 
lating London by bringing pure air 
from Hampstead, Ward had evi- 
dently little faith in the philoso- 
phers, whose proceedings he was 
more disposed to turn into ridicule 
than to respect, as witness his ac- 
count of a club meeting. 


This club of Virtuosos, upon a full 
night—when some eminent maggot mun- 
ger, for the satisfaction of the Society, 
had appointed to demonstrate the force of 
air by some hermetical pop-gun, to show 
the difference of the gravity between the 
smoak of tobacco and that of colt’s-foot 
and bittany, or to try some other such 
like experiment—were always composed 
of such an odd mixture of mankind, that 
like a society of Ringers at a quarterly 
feast, here sat a nice beau next to a dirty 
blacksmith, there a purblind philosopher 
next to a talkative spectacle-maker ; yon- 
der, a whim of quality next to a ragged 
mathematician ; on the other side, a con- 
sumptive astronomer next to a water-gruel 
physician ; above them, a transmutator 
of metals next to a philosopher-stone 
hunter ; and at the lower end a prating 
engineer. . . . . When they were thus 
met, happy was the man that could find 
out a new star in the firmament, discover 
a wry step in the sun’s progress, assign 
new reasons for the spots in the moon, or 
add one stick to the bundle of faggots 
which have been so Jong burthensome to 
the back of her old companion, or, indeed, 
impart any crooked secret to the learned 
Society, that might puzzle their brains 
and disturb their rest for a month after- 
wards, in consulting upon their pillows 
how to straighten the project that it 
might appear upright in the eye of reason, 
and bring honour to themselves and ad- 
vantage to the public. 


Ward was a humorist, and as 
such the philosophers could well 
afford to laugh at his picture of 
them; whether they would have 
winced had Johnson castigated 
them as he did the Society of Anti- 
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quaries, is another question. The 
members of the Royal Society Club 
had reason, however, to congratu- 
late themselves that ‘they were not 
criticized by the intolerant lexico- 
grapher, because there is tradition- 
ary evidence that they joined 
the Antiquaries in purchasing a 
lottery ticket, a speculative pro- 
ceeding that would probably not 
have found favour with him, how- 
ever much he might have been 
disposed to countenance various 
ways of raising funds to be expended 
on good dinners. 

3ut had the club attempted to 
recruit their finances by a little 
quiet gambling, they would only 
have followed the example of the 
Dilettanti Society. This associa- 
tion purchased twenty-seven lottery 
tickets at £4 11s. each, in 1737, 
and encouraged by these turning 
up prizes of £20, they made further 
purchases ; the success of the second 
venture was, however, so indifferent, 
that they do not appear to have 
tried their fortune again. 

The archives of the Royal Society, 
silent unfortunately on many points 
of considerable interest con- 
nected with the early history of 


science, throw no light on the 
question respecting the precise 


period when the Fellows of the 
Royal Society considered that phi- 
losophy and Aristology might be 
wedded with mutual advantage and 
profit. Under these circumst: mnces, 
the stickler for documentary evi- 
dence must go to the Club Chroni- 
cles. These inform us that the 
club was formally inaugurated on 
the 27th October, 1743, ‘under the 
title of the Club of the Royal Phi- 


Turkey, boiled, and oysters. 
Calve’s head, hashed. 


Fowls and bacon. 
Chine of mutton. 
Apple pye. 


With this, even Royal Philoso- 
phers might be contented, but as 
we shall see, the men of science 
were not insensible to the charms 


of choice eatables and superior 
cuisinerie, 


For not long aiter - 
formal institution of the club, 
resolution was passed nemine con- 
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losophers, and here are the ‘original 
rules drawn up at the Mitre Tavern 
in Fleet-street, over against Fetter- 
lane ’— 


RvuLEs AND ORDERS TO BE OBSERVED BY 
tHE THuRSDAY’s CLUB, CALLED THE 
Roya PHILosoPHERs. 


A dinner to be ordered every Thursday 
for six, at one shilling and sixpence per 
head for eating. 

If fewer than six come, the deficiency 
to be paid out of the fund subscribed. 

Each subscriber to pay down six shil- 
lings, viz., for four dinners to make a 
fund. 

A pint of wine to be paid for by every 
one that comes, be the number what it 
will ; and no more, unless more wine, &c. 
is brought in than that amounts to. 


Such was the simple code of 
Leges Conviviales of the Royal Phi- 
losophers, ‘The Royal Philoso- 
phers! Were they desirous of 
emulating the celebrated Club of 
Kings, when they dubbed them- 
selves thus royally? And if the 
club existed under this name in 
the early days of the Royal Society, 
might not Charles IL, whose signa- 
ture appears in the Society’ $ vene- 
rable charter book, have hob- 
nobbed with his Royal } *hilosophers 
at a club feast, and thus given rise 
to the tradition that he attended 
meetings of the Royal Society? 
We do not insist upon this, pre- 
ferring rather to throw it out as a 
debateable question for the contri- 
butors to Votes and Queries. 

We have seen the simple rules 
drawn up bythe Royal Philosophers, 
our readers will now be doubtless 
curious to know how they dined. 
Here is an early bill of fare :— 


Two dishes of herring. 
Tongue and udder. 
Leg of pork and pease, 
Sirloin of beef. 
Plum pudding. 


Butter and cheese. 


tradicente, ‘That any nobleman or 
gentleman complimenting the 
Society annually with venison, not 
less than a haunch, shall, during 
the continuance of such annuity, 
be deemed an honorary member, 
and admitted as often as he comes, 
without paying the fine which those 
PP2 
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members do who are elected by 
ballot. This ingenious scheme of 
attracting presents seems to have 
been successful, for at the next 
club meeting, the treasurer was 
authorized to pay keeper’s fees, 


Fees, &c. for venison and salmon 


Do. half a bucke from the Earl of Har 
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carriage, and porterage, of all veni- 
son forwarded to the club—a 
necessary order, as besides gratui- 
ties to cooks, the minutes record 
the following payments :— 


8. 


I 
I 


dwicke . . . . 


Fees and carriage of a bucke from H. Read, Esq. . . . « - 
Fees for venison and game from Mr. Banks . . . . . + - 


£ 
Keeper’s fee and carriage of a bucke from the Hon. P. Yorke ° 
I 
I 
I 
I 


The Philosophers were not un- 
grateful, It was the unfailing cus- 
tom of the club to drink the health 
of the donors in claret, the act 
being thus recorded— The Society 
being this day entertained with 
halfe a bucke by the Most Hon. 
the Marquis of Rockingham, it 
was agreed nem. con. to drink his 
health in claret.’ But the freedom 
of the club was not confined to 
donors of venison, for it was decreed 
that donors of turtles should enjoy 
the same privileges and immunities ; 
and how keenly the Philosophers 
enjoyed a turtle feast, may be con- 
ceived by the following entries :— 
‘On the 4th October, Andrew 
Mitchell proposes to compliment 
the club with a fine turtle which 
he expects very soon from the West 
Indies,’ That there was a full club 
on the 4th October to do honour to 
Mr. Mitchell’s turtle, may be taken 
for granted ; but, alas! the Philoso- 
phers were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The club books contain this 
pathetic entry under the above 
date :—‘ Andrew Mitchell, Esq,’s 
turtle happening to die as the ship 
came up channel, the company 
dined on ordinary fare.’ The club 
must, however, have soon forgotten 
their disappointment, as shortly 
after the untimely death of Mr, 
Mitchell’s turtle, another was 
received, which was thus honoura- 
bly noticed :—‘ The company were 
this day forced to dine in a room 
different from what they used to 
dine in, by a turtle being dressed 
in the house which weighed 4oolbs,’ 
Nor were compliments to the club 
made only in turtle and venison ; 
as Admiral Smyth justly observes, 
these delicacies enjoyed honourable 
precedence, but the virtues of 
British beef were not overlooked, 


witness the following entry: — 
‘William Hanbury, Esq. having 
this day entertained the company 
with a chine of beef, which was 
34 inches in length, and weighed 
upwards of r4olbs., it was agreed 
nem. con, that two such chines were 
equal to halfe a bucke or a turtle, 
and entituled the donor to be an 
honorary member of this Society.’ 

We hold that the Club Chronicler 
made a grave omission by not in- 
forming us who were the mathe- 
maticians who made this ingenious 
Aristological calculation. But apart 
from the geometrical question of 
equality, the Royal Philosophers 
were wise in thus giving their 
countenance to the merits of British 
beef, a viand which, besides being 
essentially national, goes far, we 
maintain, to make up that very 
desirable condition of man happily 
expressed by mens sana in es 
sano, Chines of beef have long 
been in favour, and have done duty 
as stout pieces de résistance at many 
club feasts. Ladies of old, less 
nice than those of the present gene- 
ration, breakfasted on beef. A 
curious MS. relative to Henry 
VIIT.’s household sets forth, among 
other orders, that the queen’s maids 
of honour are to have for their 
breakfast, bread—we presume ‘a 
discretion’-—a chine of beef, anda 
gallon of ale, and the brewer 1s 
specially enjoined not to put brim- 
stone into the ale. The custom of 
‘complimenting’ the club having 
been established, various edibles 
besides those enumerated flowed 
in. Thus we read of tusks, ‘ rare 
and savory fish,’ being sent by the 
Earl of Morton, who further enter- 
tained the philosophers with two 
pigs of the China breed, for which 
thanks were returned ; and further 
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on it is stated that ‘Mr. Hanbury 
having been a little deficient with 
regard to annual payments of chines 
of beef, sent, added to a mighty 
chine of beef, three brace of very 
large carp by way of interest.’ It 
is worthy of mention, with refe- 
rence to our recent treaty with the 
Chinese Empire and its exports, 
that the above Chinese pigs did not 
give that gastronomical delight 
described by Elia in his incom- 
parable essay on Roast Pig, prin- 
ceps obsionorum in the mundus 
edibilis We come to this conclu- 
sion, because thanks only were re- 
turned to Lord Morton for his pigs. 
Whereas, if they had given the 
philosophers one tithe of the suc- 
culent delight experienced by Elia, 
his lordship’s health would as- 
suredly have been drunk in Tokay. 
Whilst viands were thus presented 
to the club, the dessert was not 
overlooked, there being, says the 
editor, ‘no end of presents of con- 
diments, fruits, and all sorts of 
good things to match.’ The Royal 
Philosophers seem, indeed, to have 
resolved themselves into a kind of 
horticultural society, judging fruits 
and vegetables by their flavour, as 
well as by their appearance, and if 
this should be thought foreign to 
their legitimate duties as savants, 
our readers must bear in mind that 
at the period referred to the Royal 
Society was the only scientific body 
in the metropolis, and as such was 


bound to take cognizance of mat- 
ters relating to horticulture. Thus, 
when we read of Egyptian cos 
lettuces, Cantelupe melons, equal if 
not superior in flavour to pine- 
apples, rare Syrian grapes, &c. &c., 
may we not come to the conclusion 
that we are indebted for many 
excellent fruits and vegetables 
now in our gardens to the dis- 
criminating taste of the Royal 
Philosophers ? 

No wonder that their dinners 
had the reputation of being the 
best in London, nor that there 
should have been a great desire to 
dine at the Royal Society Club. 
It was the opinion of a distin- 
guished Aristologist, that ‘a great 
deal of English spirit is owing to 
good dinners; and that as long as 
men are emboldened by good cheer, 
they are in no danger of becoming 
slaves,’ ‘Tenez bonne table et 
saignez les femmes,’ was Napoleon’s 
pithy instruction to the Abbé de 
Pradt, who was sent on a diplo- 
matic mission to Poland ; and we 
all know the benevolent and cha- 
ritable influence of good dinners in 
our own days. The Royal Philo- 
sophers seem, indeed, to have had 
as great an aversion to a diner amt 
as is entertained by our trans- 
channel neighbours, one of whose 
clever dramatists gives the follow- 
ing happy sketch of a Frenchman’s 
disinclination to partake of such a 
repast, 


Le Baron. 


Nous mangerons ensemble un poulet sans fagon, 
Et je vais vous donner un diner d’ami. 


M. pe Fouts. 


Non, 


Je crains ces diners-la ; j'aime la bonne chére 
Et traité moi plutét en personne étrangére.* 


But, our readers will ask, are the 
club annals silent on the important 
subject of ‘ drinkables,’ which held 
a prominent place in all convivial 
assemblages a century ago? Is 
there no record of the Royal Philo- 
sophers being complimented by 
pipes of port or hogsheads of 
claret? Apparently none; for 


while we find Lords Hardwicke, 
Chesterfield, Shaftesbury, March- 
mont, Huntingdon, &c. &ec., pre- 
senting delicate viands and fruits 
to the club, there is no mention of 
their having sent wines. Do not 
imagine, however, that the Philoso- 
phers were ‘teetotallers,’ for, living 
in the days of ‘ six-bottle men,’ the 


—— lingering bottle, 
Which, with the landlord, makes too long a stand, 
Leaving all claretless the unmoistened throttle, 


* Les Dehors Trompewrs. 
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was not, be sure, a common sight. 
The club caterers were ordered to 
lay in wine at a price, about a hun- 
dred years ago, not exceeding £45 
per pipe, or 1s, 6d. per bottle. No 
particular wines are specified, but 


we venture to believe that the 
philosophers moistened science 
with more unadulterated grape- 


juice at that price than their suc- 
cessors do now at a much higher 
figure. But libations were not 
confined to wine. We are indebted 
to a French savant for a picture of 
the philosophers at dinner a cen- 
tury ago, which, making every 
allowance for high colouring, is 
probably sufficiently faithful to be 
accepted as true. It is drawn by 
M. Faujas de St. Fond, who tra- 
velled in England in the middle of 
the last century, and dined at the 
club on the occasion of the’ Elector 
Palatine being admitted into the 
Royal Society. 


We sat down at five o'clock. The din- 
ner was truly English, for there were no 
napkins. Grace was said by the Astro- 
nomer Maskelyne, after which we set to. 
The dishes consisted of huge joints of 
beef and mutton, roasted and boiled, and 
abundant supplies of potatoes and other 
vegetables, which each person seasoned as 
he pleased with the different sauces on 
the table. The viands were liberally 
watered (arrosé) with great potations of 
a kind of strong beer, called porter, drank 
out of pewter pots, which are preferred 
to glasses because they hold a pint. 
This prelude over, the cloth was removed, 
and the table covered, as if by magic, by 
numerous crystal decanters filled with 
excellent port, Madeira, and claret. 
Several wine-glasses were placed before 
each guest, and drinking was prosecuted 
vigorously, the desire to drink being en- 
couraged by various descriptions of cheese 
which were rolled from one end of the 
table to the other in mahogany boxes 
mounted on wheels, Toasts were now 
given, the first being for the health of the 
Royal Family, then that of the Elector 
Palatine, and the visitors, and finally 
every member of the club drank the 
health of his brother members, one by 
one, for it would be considered a great 
want of politeness in England to drink 
the health of more than one person at a 
time. When this formality terminated, 
champagne was introduced, wuich had 
the effect of putting every one in good 
humour (@’egayer tout le monde). Tea 
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followed the champagne, served with 
bread and butter and toast, and this was 
succeeded by coffee, which was very in- 


ferior to the tea. In France it is the 
custom to drink only one cup of excellent 
coffee ; the English drink five or six cups 
of a vile decoction which they call coffee. 
Brandy, rum, and other spirituous liquors 
wound up this philosophical banquet, 
which terminated at half-past seven. We 
then went to a meeting ef the Royal 
Society, everybody being—but we prefer 
here using M. Faujas de St. Fond’s 
words: ‘fort gai mais 
décente.’ 

I should not (adds M. de St. Fond) 
desire to partake of such a dinner as this 
if it was to be followed by settling the 
interests of a great nation, or discussing 
the best form of a government: sucha 
course would be neither wise nor prudent, 
but to meet to celebrate the admission 
into a learned Society of the Elector 
Palatine, who has besides much merit, 
cannot be productive of any evil conse- 
quences. 


own 
Vune gaieté 










It will be observed that the fare 
at the above dinner, according to 
M. Faujas de St. Fond, was not as 
refined as might have been ex- 
pected for the occasion. But when 
this dinner took place, the custom 
of ‘complimenting’ the club was 
on the wane; and though presents 
vere sent to it as recently as 1824, 
the habit may be said to have 
ceased in 1779, for in that year it 
was resolved, ‘That no person in 
future be admitted a member of 
this Society in consequence of any 
present he shall make to it.’ The 
fact is, says Admiral Smyth, ‘the 
epulatory membership was not 
popular with the fellows at large; 
and a Reform Bill which had been 
sent up from the lower house of 
the Royal Society was passed in 
the upper house, though perhaps 
with as much adverse feeling 
the part of some members of the 
club as certain peers evinced 
against the Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill, About this period, too, the 
designation ‘Royal Philosophers’ 
seems to have ceased, the club 
members being simply entitled 
Fellows of the Royal Society. 


on 


But though the club was rarely 
‘complimented, we have Watt's 
evidence that Aristology was still 
cultivated. 
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When in London (in 1785) he 
writes to his wife: 

I was received very kindly by Mr. 
Cavendish and Dr. Blagden, and my old 
friend Smeaton, who has recovered his 
health and seems hearty. I dined ata 
turtle feast with them at the select club 
of the Royal Society, and never was turtle 
eaten with greater sobriety and temperance 
or more good fellowship. 

There are few changes in social 
customs more interesting than those 
relating to the hours of repast. In 
the MS. already cited, treating of 
Henry VIIi.’s household, dinner is 
ordered to be served at ten and 
supper at four. The Duke of 
Northumberland’s household-book 
shows that the dinner-hour in the 
middle of the seventeenth century 
was eleven. A hundred years later 
we find the members of the Royal 
Society Club dining at one o'clock, 
and the hour was subsequently 
periodically altered to two, three, 
four, and five. This last hour con- 
tinued in force from 1818 to 1853, 
when it was ordered that dinner 
be put on the table at six o’clock 
precisely, without waiting for fur- 
ther orders. 

The dinner charges have also 
undergone great changes, ranging 
from eighteen pence per head, the 
original rate, to ten shillings, the 
sum now paid, 

M. Faujas de St. Fond, who was 
greatly shocked by the gross viands 
at the club dinner that he attended, 
would, we feel sure, be highly 
gratified by the compliment paid 
by the present club caterers to 
French cuisinerie as exhibited by 
a carte of 1859 now before us. lt 
abounds with hors @euvres, and 
would, we think, have been even 
approved by Brillat Saverin, 

And even greater would be the 
astonishment of M. de St. Fond 
could he see the strong porter, 
brandy, and rum displaced by light 
wines, Which are drunk in defiance 
of Steele’s advice to his club, to 
keep to good solid edifying port, 
and leave plaguy French claret 
alone. 

An eminent Paris judge told 
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Laplace that ‘he considered the 
discovery of a new dish far more 
important than that of a new star; 
for,’ said he, ‘ we have always stars 
enough, but we can never have too 
many good dishes, and, added the 
judge, ‘I shall never consider the 
sciences sufiiciently honoured nor 
adequately represented until I see 
a cook in the Institute.’ We have 
not heard that the Aristological ex- 
perience of the Royal Society Club 
has led to the invention of a new 
dish, but we know that the dinners 
of this club will bear comparison 
with those of any other scientific 
club in London at the same price. 

The migrations of the club have, 
as might be expected, kept pace 
with the westward movement of 
science and art in the metropolis. 
Originally meeting at a tavern in 
Cornhill, they next assembled at 
the Mitre, then at the Crown and 
Anchor, in 1848 at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, and in 1857 at the Thatched 
House. At all these places the 
club seems to have been in high 
favour with the landlords, mine host 
of the Freemasons’ being so loth to 
lose the philosophers that he pro- 
posed sending them in carriages at 
his own expense to the evening 
meetings of the Society in Burling- 
ton House. The proposition did 
not, however, find favour with the 
philosophers, who, as Admiral 
Smyth informs us, strongly ob- 
jected to being carted off in that 
guise. 

TheClub now generally assembles 
in the portrait gallery of the Dilet- 
tanti Society, an appropriate locale, 
as that Society possesses many ele- 
ments of a club, though differing 
from ordinary clubs in some re- 
spects.* 

The Freemasons’ and Thatched 
House Taverns are the chief homes 
of West-end clubs and other asso- 
ciations; at the former one hun- 
dred and ninety-seven social com- 
munities meet, and at the latter 
twenty-six, including Johnson’s 
famous club. 

At all clubs where guests are 
privileged to attend—and the excep- 


* The members dine together six times a year, on Sundays, without any guests ; 
and among their rules is one fining any member a guinea who calls the society a club. 
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tions are but few—hospitality and 
good cheer reign supreme. How 
well the Royal Society Club has set 
this good example let Admiral 
Smyth relate :— 


The hospitality of the Royal Society 
Club has been of material utility to the 
well-working of the whole machine which 
wisdom called up, at a time when know- 
ledge was quitting scholastic niceties for 
the truths of experimental philosophy. 
This is proved by the number of men of 
note, both in ability and station, who 
have there congregated previously to re- 
pairing to the evening meeting of the 
body at large ; and many a qualified per- 
son who went thither a guest, has re- 
turned a candidate. Besides inviting our 
own princes, dukes, marquises, earls, 
ministers of state, and nobles of all grades, 
to the table ; numerous foreign grandees, 
prelates, ambassadors, and persons of 
distinction, from the King of Poland, 
and Baron Munchausen, down to the 
smart little abbé and a ‘ gentleman un- 
known,’ are found upon the club records. 
Not that the amenities of the fraternity 
were confined to these classes, or that in 
the clubbian sense they form the most 
important order; for bishops, deacons, 
archdeacons, and clergymen in general— 
astronomers, mathematicians, sailors, 
soldiers, engineers, medical practitioners, 
poets, artists, travellers, musicians, op- 
ticians, and men of repute in every re- 
quirement, were, and ever will be wel- 
come guests. Ina word, the names and 
callings of the visitors offer a type of the 
philosophical discordia concors; and 
among those guests possessed of that 
knowledge without which genius is almost 
useless, we find in goodly array such 
choice names as Benjamin Franklin, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Gibbon, Cortara, Bry- 
ant, Dalton, Watt, Bolton, Tennant, 
Wedgwood, Abyssinian Bruce, Attwood, 
Boswell, Brinkley, Rigaud, Brydone, Ivory, 
Jenner, John Hunter, Brunel, Lysons, 
Weston, Cramer, Kippis, Westmacott, 
Corbould, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Turner, 
De la Beche, et hoc genus omne. 

Enterprising members of the United 
Services have always been most cordially 
received, even to the formation of very 
useful friendships—friendships which by 
promoting intercourse and mutual aid, 
have consequently proved to be highly 
beneficial to the public interests. Here 
the chivalrous Sir Sidney Smith described 
the atrocities of Djezza Pasha ; and here 
that cheerful baronet, Admiral Sir Isaac 
Coflin, by relating the result of his going 
in a jolly-boat to attack a whale, and in 
narrating the advantages specified in his 
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proposed patent for fattening fowls, kept 
the table in aroar. At this board also, 
our famous circumnavigators and Oriental 
voyagers met with countenance and fel- 
lowship—as Cook, Furneaux, Clerke, 
King, Bounty Bligh, Vancouver, Revir, 
Flinders, Broughton, Lestock Wilson, 
Huddart, Bass, Tuckey, Horsburgh, &c.; 
while the Polar explorers, from the Hon. 
Constantine Phipps, in 1773, down to 
Sir Leopold M‘Clintock, in 1860, were 
severally and individually welcomed as 
guests. But besides our sterling sea 
worthies, we find in ranging through the 
documents that some rather outlandish 
visiiors were introduced through their 
means, as Chet Quan, and Wanga Tong, 
Chinese ; Ejutak, and Tucklivina, Esqui- 
maux; Thayen-danega, the Mohawk 
chief ; while Omai of Ularetea, the cele- 
brated and popular savage of Cook’s 
voyages, was so frequently invited that 
he is latterly entered on the club papers 
simply as Mr. Omai.” 


We must now part from Admiral 
Smyth, whose editorial labours 
have produced a very interesting 
volume. Those who have the good 
fortune to meet with this privately 
printed book will probably be dis- 
appointed by not finding the pages 
sparkling with piquant and racy 
anecdotes. Doubtless, however, 
the gallant editor honours Plu- 
tarch’s golden rule of club reticence, 
and was apprehensive of treading 
on the ashes of fire: not entirely 
extinct. This reticence must have 
been somewhat trying to the 
Admiral, for it would be easy to 
adduce evidence to show that the 
members do not meet to discuss 
transcendental metaphysics only, 
but often wisely letting 


Euclid rest, and Archimedes pause, 


they prefer making their club a 
conservatory of mirth, good- 
humour, wit, and repartee ; and just 
as Lord Brougham, when working 
as few men have worked on profes- 
sional subjects, besides ‘ grazing 
largely’ on the vast fields of science 
and literature, was a most excel- 
lent member of the ‘ sublime’ Beef- 
steak Club—so Chantrey and Davy, 
Buckland and Herschel, Hallam 
and Macaulay, rested occasionally 
from their scientific and literary 
labours, to make evenings memor- 
able at the Royal Society Club. 
Who that knew the late Botani- 
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corum ‘ge Princeps, Robert 
Brown, but remembers with what 
unction he used to relate racy 
anecdotes, many of a nature so per- 
sonal as to lead to the belief that a 
club is not exactly the place where 
the Horatian maxim ‘Quid de 
quoque viro, et cui dicas, sepe 
caveto, is observed ; and see by the 
following anecdote, recorded in the 
Life of Cavendish, how members of 
the Royal Society Club will some- 
times tell stories of their brethren. 
It is related by a worthy F.R.S. 
now gathered to his fathers, and 
as bearing on the subject of club 
conviviality, even when a club is 
composed of philosophers, we re- 
produce it :— 


At a meeting of the Royal Society Club 
in the early part of this century, we ob- 
served a very pretty girl looking out from 
an upper window on the opposite side of 
the street watching the philosophers at 
dinner. She attracted notice, and one by 
one we got up and mustered round the 
window to admire the fair one. Caven- 
dish, who thought we were looking at the 
moon, bustled up to us in his odd 
way, and when he saw the real object of 
our study, turned away with intense dis- 
gust, and grunted out, ‘Pshaw ! 


Judge not too harshly the 
great Croesus of chemistry because 
he turned thus peevishly away 
from this ‘fair one, who might 
have been, for all he knew to the 
contrary, one of the redoubtable 
Widows’ Club immortalized by 
Addison. For Cavendish was a 
social man among mankind —a 
member of the Cat and Bagpipes, a 
club famous for conviviality ; and 
how greatly he enjoyed aaah 
converse is apparent by the fact 
that he left Lord Bessborough a 
handsome legacy as acknowledg- 
ment of the pleasure he had derived 
from his lordship’s conversation at 
the dinners of the Royal Society 
Club. 

It has ever been a rule of this 
club not to confine membership to 
scientific men, but rather, as Admi- 
ral Smyth says, to make it a true 
hospitium publicum for labourers in 
the scientific vineyard, and an ele- 
gant resort for the more general 
admirers and patrons of human 
knowledge. Thus, looking at the 
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long list of members, past and 
present, the names of well-known 
philosophers, wits, scholars, states- 
men, lawyers, painters, and poets, 
meet the eye. Sir Joseph Banks, 
long at the head of the club, was 
accustomed to ask when a candi- 
date was proposed, ‘ Is he a clubba- 
ble man? and just as the Royal 
Society opens its doors to a Hallam, 
a Macaulay, or a Grote, so does the 
club welcome literary as well as 
scientific workers. 

But this cosmopolitanism has not 
been approved by all philosophers ; 
and accordingly in 1847, when a 
revision of the statutes of the Royal 
Society rendered the fellowship of 
the Society very much more diffi- 
cult of attainment than it had been 
hitherto, certain Fellows established 
a new Royal Society Club, under 
the name of ‘The Philosophical 
Club,’ based on exclusive principles. 
It consists of forty-seven members, 
in allusion to the year of its 
establishment, thirty-five of whom 
must live within ten miles of the 
Post-office. The purpose of this 
club is to promote as much as 
possible the scientific objects of 
the Royal Society, and, with the 
exception of the President of the 
Society for the time being, those 
only are eligible as members of the 
club who are Fellows of the Royal 
Society, and authors either of a 
paper published in the Transactions 
of one of the chartered societies 
established for the promotion of 
natural science, or of some work of 
original research in natural science. 
With the exception of scientific 
foreigners, no strangers are allowed 
to attend the meetings of this club. 

It would be quite impossible 
within the limits of an article, to 
give even a sketch of the numerous 
clubs which now exist in London, 
We allude of course to clubs in 
their original sense, and not to the 
present splendid substitutes of the 
coffee houses of the eighteenth 
century. Modern clubs, being mere 
subscription establishments, where 
Harpagon’s maxim, ‘bonne chére 
avec peu argent, is carried out to 
great perfection. 

Were we writing a history of 
Clubs, we should be bound to 
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notice another club which was 
founded by certain bold and inde- 
pendent Fellows of the Royal 
Society, who set their President at 
defiance. We feel, however, the 
less regret in passing this club over 
in comparative silence, because its 
reputation was of a very question- 
able nature, and, though established 
by eminent men, it enjoyed but a 
brief existence. 

The majority of our metropolitan 
scientific societies have, as we have 
said, followed the example of the 
old society, by establishing clubs 
financially independent of the in- 
stitutions they represent. One 
exceptional case is that of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 
which, instead of having given 
birth to a club, may be said to 
have sprung from one. This is 
the Smeatonian Club. This asso- 
ciation, established by the cele- 
brated Smeaton, met originally to 
discuss engineering matters over a 
Welsh rabbit and porter, the mem- 
bers being limited to this humble 
pabulum ; but as engineering pro- 
spered and engineers became rich, 
the fare increased in abundance 
and excellence ; and now a Smea- 
tonian Club dinner ranks with the 
best of London club feasts, the 
Smeatonians being, we presume, 
desirous of impressing on their 
guests how engineering has fiou- 
rished since the days of Smeaton 
and the Welsh rabbits. But while 
the members of this club are fully 
aware of the importance of Aris- 
tology, they have very properly 
retained some of the original fea- 
tures of their association. Thus 
the card of invitation to a club 
dinner is headed by these words— 
‘to order all things in measure and 
number and weight,’ taken from 
the Apocryphal book of Wisdom ; 
and the following quaint sentiment, 
attributed to Smeaton, is drunk 
with due ceremony at every club 
dinner—‘Dam the canals—sink 
the coal-pits—blast the minerals— 
consume the manufactures—dis- 
perse the commerce of Great 
Britain and Ireland,’ 
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Again, there are associations 
which combine the features of 
society and club. The Alpine Club 
is an example of this union. For 
though our French friends face- 
tiously style this association the 
‘Club des Grimpeurs, and declare 
that every member passes his life 
on frightful mountain peaks, amidst 
which he endeavours to break his 
neck—his motto being Excelsior, 
and his fare merely bread and 
cheese—we beg to assurethe French 
nation that while the members of 
the Alpine Club do climb moun- 
tains, thereby acquiring strength 
and vigour which may be of great 
use should our Volunteers be called 
upon to aid in resisting an invader; 
at the same time, the club endea- 
vours to turn the explorations of 
its members to good account, papers 
being read at periodical meetings 
on subjects of considerable interest 
and scientific importance. Other 
meetings are devoted to convivi- 
ality ; and if opportunity offers, we 
hope to show some of our Paris 
friends that the members of the 
Alpine Club do occasionally dine 
on better fare than dry bread and 
cheese, 

And this leads us to observe, in 
conclusion, that the costly and 
véchkerché pabulum of club dinners 
is the only feature in the consti- 
tution of these associations at all 
open to objection; for the stern 
moralist may contend that though 
a natural afiinity probably exists 
between aldermen and turtle, the 
members of the Royal Society and 
other clubs would be wiser philo- 
sophers if they were satisfied with 
simpler and less costly dinners ; 
bestowing, in short, more on 
science, literature, and art, and 
less on club entertainments. But 
this, we are. well aware, opens a 
nice and delicate question, which 
we have no inclination to argue, 
preferring rather to believe that 
scientific clubs are wholesome 
English institutions, serviceable 
alike to the sciences that they re- 
present and to the individuals who 
belong to them. 
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‘VOU drive out, let us suppose, 

upon a certain day. To your sur- 
prise and mortification, your horse, 
usually lively and frisky, is quite 
dull and sluggish. He does not 
get over the ground as he is wont 
to do. The slightest touch of 
whip-cord, on other days, suffices 
to make him dart forward with re- 
doubled speed ; but upon this day, 
after two or three miles, he needs 
positive whipping, and he runs 
very sulkily with it all. By and 
bye his coat, usually smooth and 
glossy and dry through all reason- 
able work, begins to stream like a 
water-cart. This will not do. There 
is something wrong. You investi- 
gate ; and you discover that your 
horse’s work, though seemingly the 
same as usual, is in fact immensely 
greater. The blockheads who oiled 
your wheels yesterday have screwed 
up your patent axles too tightly ; 
the friction is enormous; the 
hotter the metal gets, the greater 
grows the friction; your horse’s 
work is quadrupled. You drive 
slowly home ; and severely upbraid 
the blockheads. 

There are many people who have 
to go through life at an analogous 
disadvantage. ‘There is something 
in their constitution of body or 
mind ; there is something in their 
circumstances ; which adds ineal- 
culably to the exertion they must 
go through to attain their ends; 
and which holds them back from 
doing what they might otherwise 
have done. Very probably, that 
malign something exerted its in- 
fluence unperceived by those 
around them. ‘They did not get 
credit for the struggle they were 
making. No one knew what a 
brave fight they were making with 
a broken right arm; no one re- 
marked that they were running the 
race, and keeping a fair place in it 
too, with their legs tied together. 
All they do, they do at a disadvan- 
tage. It is as when a noble race- 
horse is beaten by a sorry hack; 
because the race-horse,as you might 
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WITH SOME THOUGHTS ON THOSE WHO NEVER HAD A CHANCE, 


see if you look at the list, is carry- 
ing twelve pounds additional. But 
such men, by a desperate effort, 
often made silently and sorrow- 
fully, may (so to speak) run in the 
race; and do well in it; though 
you little think with how heavy a 
foot and how heavy a heart. There 
are others, who have no chance at 
all. Zhey are like a horse set to 
run a race, tied by a strong rope to 
a tree; or weighted with ten tons 
of extra burden. That horse can- 
not run, even poorly. The diffe- 
rence between their case and that 
of the men who are placed at a dis- 
advantage, is like the difference 
between setting a very near-sighted 
man to keep a sharp look-out, and 
setting a man who is quite blind 
to keep that sharp look-out. Many 
can do the work of life with diffi- 
culty ; some cannot do it at all. In 
short, there are PEOPLE WHO CARRY 
WEIGHT IN LIFE; and there are 
some WHO NEVER HAVE A CHANCE. 

And you, my friend, who are 
doing the work of life well and 
creditably: you who are running 
in the front rank, and likely to do 
so to the end; think kindly and 
charitably of those who have 
broken down in the race. Think 
kindly of him who, sadly over- 
weighted, is struggling onwards 
away half-a-mile behind you; 
think more kindly yet, if that be 
possible, of him who, tethered to a 
ton of granite, is struggling hard 
and making no way at all; or who 
has even sat down and given up 
the struggle in dumb despair. 
You feel, I know, the weak- 
ness in yourself which would have 
made you break down if sorely 
tried like others, You know there 
is in your armour the unprotected 
place at which a well-aimed or a 
random blow would have gone 
home and brought you down. Yes, 
you are nearing the winning-post, 
and you are among the first ; but six 
pounds more on your back, and 
you might have been nowhere. 
You feel, by your weak heart and 
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weary frame, that if you had been 
sent to the Crimea in that dreadful 
first winter, you would certainly 
have died. And you feel, too, by 
your lack of moral stamina, by 
your feebleness of resolution, that 
it has been your preservation from 
you know not what depths of 
shame and misery, that you never 
were pressed very hard by tempta- 
tion. Do not range yourself with 
those who found fault with a cer- 
tain great and good Teacher of 
former days, because he went to be 
guest with a man that was a sin- 
ner. As if He could have gone to 
be guest with any man who was 
not! 


Thereisno reckoning up the mani- 
fold impedimenta by which human 
beings are weighted for the race of 
life ; but all may be classified under 
the two heads of unfavourable in- 
fluences arising out of the mental 
or physical nature of the human 
beings themselves, and unfavour- 
able influences arising out of the 
circumstances in which the human 
beings are placed. You have known 
men who, setting out from a very 
humble position, have attained to 
a respectable standing; but who 
vould have reached a very much 
higher place but for their being 
weighted with a vulgar, violent, 
wrong-headed, and _ rude-spoken 
wife. You have known men of 
lowly origin, who had in them the 
makings of gentlemen; but whom 
this single malign influence has 
condemned to coarse manners and 
a dirty repulsive home, for life. 
You have known many men whose 
powers are crippled and_ their 
nature soured by poverty; by the 
heavy necessity for calculating 
how far each shilling will go; by a 
certain sense of degradation that 
comes of sordid shifts. How can 
a poor —_— write an eloquent or 
spirited sermon, when his mind 
all the while is running upon the 
thought how he isto pay the baker, 
or how he is to get shoes for his 
children? It will be but a dull 
discourse which, under that weight, 
will be produced even by aman who, 
favourably placed, could have done 
very considerable things. It is 
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only a great genius here and there, 
who can do great things, who can 
do his best, no matter at what dis- 
advantage he may be placed; the 
great mass of ordinary men can 
make little beadway with wind 
and tide dead against them. Not 
many trees would grow well, if 
watered daily (let us say) with 
vitriol. Yet a tree which would 
speedily die under that nurture, 
might do very fairly, might even 
do magnificently, if it had fair play, 
if it got its chance of common sun- 
shine and shower. Some men, in- 
deed, though always hampered by 
circumstances, have accomplished 
much; but then you cannot help 
thinking how much more they 
might have accomplished had they 
been placed more happily. Pugin, 
the great Gothic architect, designed 
various noble buildings; but I be- 
lieve he complained that he never 
had fair play with his finest ; that 
he was always weighted by consi- 
derations of expense, or by the 
nature of the ground he had to 
build on, or by the number of 
people it was essential the building 
should accommodate. And so he 
regarded his noblest edifices as no 
more than hints of what he could 
have done. He made grand run- 
ning in the race ; but oh what run- 
ning he could have made if you 
had taken off those twelve addi- 
tional pounds! I dare say you 
have known men who laboured to 
make a pretty country house ona 
site which had some one great 
drawback. They were always 
battling with that drawback, and 
trying to conquer it; but they 
never could quite succeed, And it 
remained a real worry and vexa- 
tion. Their house was on the 
north side of a high hill, and never 
could have its due share of sun- 
shine. Or you could not reach it 
but by climbing a very steep ascent; 
or you could not in any way get 
water into the landscape. When 
Sir Walter was at length able to 
call his own a little estate on the 
banks of the Tweed he loved so 
well, it was the ugliest, bleakest, 
and least interesting spot upon the 
course of that beautiful river ; and 
the public road ran within a few 
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yards of his door. The noble- 
hearted man made a charming 
dwelling at last ; but he was fight- 
ing against nature in the matter of 
the landscape round it; and you 
can see yet, many a year after he 
left it, the poor little trees of his be- 
loved plantations, contrasting with 
the magnificent timber of various 
grand old places above and below 
Abbotsford. There is something 
sadder in the sight of men who 
carried weight within themselves ; 
and who, in aiming at usefulness 
or at happiness, were hampered 
and held on by their own nature. 
There are many men who are 
weighted with a hasty temper; 
weighted with a nervous, anxious 
constitution ; weighted with an en- 
vious, jealous disposition ; weighted 
with a strong tendency to evil 
speaking, lying, and slandering ; 
weighted with a grumbling, sour, 
discontented spirit ; weighted witha 
disposition to vapouring and boast- 
ing; weighted with a great want 
of common sense ; weighted with 
an undue regard to what other 
people may be thinking or saying 


of them ; weighted with many like 
things of which more will be said 


by and bye. When that good 
missionary, Henry Martyn, was in 
India, he was weighted with an 
irresistible drowsiness. He could 
hardly keep himself awake. And 
it must have been a burning ear- 
nestness that impelled him to cease- 
less labour, in the presence of such 
a drag-weight as that. I am not 
thinking or saying, my friend, that 
it is wholly bad for us to carry 
weight ; that great good may not 
come of the abatement of our 
power and spirit which may be 
made by that weight. I remem- 
ber a greater missionary than 
even the sainted Martyn, to whom 
the Wisest and Kindest appointed 
that he should carry mi 9 and 
that he should fight at a sad disad- 
vantage. And the greater mis- 
sionary tells us that he knew why 
that weight was appointed him to 
carry ; and that he felt he needed 
it all to save him from a strong 
tendency to undue self-conceit. No 
one knows, now, what the burden 
was which he bore; but it was 
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heavy and painful ; it was ‘a thorn 
in the flesh; three times he ear- 
nestly asked that it might be taken 
away; but the answer he got im- 
plied that he needed it yet ; and 
that his Master thought it a better 
plan to strengthen the back, than 
to lighten the burden. Yes, the 
blessed Redeemer appointed that 
St. Paul should carry weight in 
life - and I think, friendly reader, 
that we shall believe that it is 
wisely and kindly meant, if the 
like should come to you and me, 
We all understana what is meant 
when we bear it said that a man is 
doing very well, or has done very 
well, considering. I do not know 
whether it is a Scotticism io stop 
short at that point of the sentence. 
We do it, constantly, in this coun- 
try: the sentence would be com- 
pleted by saying, considering the 
weight he has to carry, or the dis- 
advantage at which he works. And 
things which are very good, con- 
sidering, may range very far up and 
down the scale of actual merit. 
A thing which is very good, con- 
sidering, may be very bad, or may 
be tolerably good, It nevercan be 
absolutely very good; for, if it 
were, you would cease to use the 
word considering. A thing which 
is absolutely very good, if it have 
been done under extremely un- 
favourable circumstances, would 
not be described as very good, con- 
sidering ; it would be described as 
quite wonderful, considering, or as 
miraculous, considering. And it is 
curious how people take a pride in 
accumulating unfavourable circum- 
stances, that they may overcome 
them, and gain the glory of having 
overcome them. Thus, if a man 
wishes to sign his name, he might 
write the letters with his right 
hand; and though he write them 
very clearly and well and rapidly, 
nobody would think of giving him 
any credit. But if he write his 
name rather badly with his left 
hand, people would say it was a 
remarkable signature, considering. 
And if he wrote his name, very ill 
indeed, with his foot, people would 
say the writing was quite wonder- 
ful, considering. If a man desire 
to walk from one end of a long 
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building to the other, he might do 
so by walking along the floor ; and 
though he did so steadily, swiftly, 
and gracefully,no one would remark 
that he had done anything worth 
notice. But if he choose for his 
path a thick rope, extended from 
one end of the building to the 
other, at a height of a hundred 
feet ; and if he walk rather slowly 
and awkwardly along it ; he will be 
esteemed as having done something 
very extraordinary; while if, in 
addition to this, he is blindfolded, 
and has his feet placed in large 
baskets instead of shoes, he will, 
if in any way he can get over the 
distance between the ends of the 
building, be held as one of the 
most remarkable men of the age. 
Yes, load yourself with weight 
which no one asks you to carry: 
accumulate disadvantages which 
youneed not face unless you choose : 
then carry the weight in any 
fashion, and overcome the disad- 
vantages in any fashion ; and you 
are a great man, considering : that 
is, considering the disadvantages 
and the weight. Let this be re- 
membered : if a man is so placed 
that he cannot do his work, except 
in the face of special difficulties, 
then let him be praised if he van- 
quish these in some decent measure, 
and if he do his work tolerably 
well. Buta man deserves no praise 
atall for work which he hasdonetole- 
rably or done rather badly, because 
he chose to do it under disadvan- 
tageous circumstances, under which 
there was no earthly call upon him 
to do it. In this case he probablyis a 
self-conceited man, or a man of 
wrong-headed independence of dis- 
position; and in this case, if his 
work be bad absolutely, don’t tell 
him that it is good, considering. 
Refuse to consider. He has no right 
to expect that you should, There 
was a man who built a house en- 
tirely with hisown hands. He had 
never learned either mason work or 
carpentry: he could quite well have 
afforded to pay skilled workmen to 
do the work he wanted; but he did 
not choose todoso. He did the 
whole work himself. The house was 
finished: its aspect was peculiar. 
The walls were off the perpen- 
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dicular considerably, and the win- 
dows were singular in shape, the 
doors fitted badly, and the floors 
were far from level. In short, it was 
a very bad and awkward-looking 
house ; but it was a wonderful 
house, considering. And people 
said that it was so, who saw nothing 
wonderful in the beautiful house 
next it, perfect in symmetry and 
finish and comfort, but built by 
men whose business it was to build. 
Now, I should have declined to 
admire that odd house, or to express 
the least sympathy with its builder. 
He chose to run with a needless 
hundredweight on his back: he 
chose to walk in baskets instead of 
in shoes. And if, in consequence 
of his own perversity, he did his 
work badly, I should have refused 
to recognise it as anything but bad 
work, It was quite different with 
Robinson Crusoe, who made his 
dwelling and his furniture for him- 
self, because there was no one else 
to make them for him. I dare say 
his cave was anything but exactly 
square; and his chairs and table 
were cumbrous enough ; but they 
were wonderful, considering certain 
facts which he was quite entitled 
to expect us to consider. Southey’s 
Cottonian Inbrary was all quite 
right ; and you would have said 
that the books were very nicely 
bound, considering; for Southey 
could not afford to pay the regular 
binder’s charges ; and it was better 
that his books should be done up 
in cotton of various hues by the 
members of his own family, than 
that they should remain not bound 
at all. You will think, too, of the 
poor old parson who wrote a book 
which he thought of great value, 
but which no publisher would 
bring out. He was determined 
that all his labour should not be 
lost to posterity. So he bought 
types and a printing-press, and 
printed his precious work, poor 
man: he and his man-servant did 
it all. It made a great many 
volumes ; and the task took up 
many years. Then he bound the 
volumes with his own hands ; and 
carrying them to London, he placed 
a copy of his work in each of the 
public libraries. I dare say he 
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labour. How many of my readers 
could tell what was the title of the 
work, or what was the name of its 
author? Still, there was aman who 
accomplished his design, in the face 
of every disadvantage. 


There is a great point of difference 
between our feeling towards the 
human being who runs his race 
much overweighted, and our feeling 
towards the inferior animal that 
does the like. If you saw a poor 
horse gamely struggling in a race, 
with a weight of a ton extra, you 
would pity it. Your sympathies 
would all be with the creature that 
was making the best of unfavour- 
able circumstances. But it is a 
sorrowful fact, that the drag weight 
of human beings not unfrequently 
consists of things which make us 
angry rather than sympathetic. 
You have seen a man carrying heavy 
weight in life, perhaps in the form 
of inveterate wrongheadedness and 
suspiciousness; but instead of pity- 
ing him, our impulse would rather 
be to beat him upon that perverted 
head. We pity physical malfor- 
mation or unhealthiness; but our 
bent is to be angry with intellectual 
and moral malformation or un- 
healthiness. We feel for the de- 
formed man, who must struggle on 
at that sad disadvantage ; feeling it, 
too, much more acutely than you 
would readily believe. But we 
have only indignation for the man 
weighted with far worse things ; 
and things which, in some cases at 
least, he can just as little help. 
You have known men whose extra 
pounds, or even extra ton, was a 
hasty temper, flying out of a sudden 
into ungovernable bursts: or a 
moral cowardice leading to trickery 
and falsehood: or a special dis- 
position to envy and evil-speaking : 
or a very strong tendency to morbid 
complaining about his misfortunes 
and troubles : or an invincible bent 
to be always talking of his suffer- 
ings through the derangement of 
his digestive organs. Now, you 
grow angry at these things. You 
cannot stand them. And there is 
a substratum of truth to that angry 
feeling, A man can form his mind 





If a man be well-made, physically, 
he will, in ordinary cases, remain 
so: but he may, in a moral sense, 
raise a great hunchback where 
nature made none. He may foster 
a malignant temper, a grumbling, 
fretful spirit, which by manful re- 
sistance might be much abated, if 
not quite putdown. But still, there 
should often be pity, where we are 
prone only to blame. We find a 
person in whom a truly disgusting 
character has been formed : well, if 
you knew all, you would know that 
the person had hardly a chance of 
being otherwise: the man could 
not help it. You have known 
people who were awfully unamiable 
and repulsive : you may have been 
told how very different they once 
were,—sweet-tempered and cheer- 
ful. And surely the change is ¢ 
far sadder one than that which has 
passed upon the wrinkled old 
woman, who was once (as you are 
told) the loveliest girl of her time. 
Yet many a one who will look with 
interest upon the withered face and 
the dimmed eyes, and try to trace 
in them the vestiges of radiant 
beauty gone, will never think of 
puzzling out in violent spurts of 
petulance the perversion of a quick 
and kind heart ; or in curious oddi- 
ties and pettinesses the result of 
long and lonely years of toil in 
which no one sympathized ; or in 
cynical bitterness and misanthropy, 
an old disappointment never got 
over. There is a hard knot in the 
wood, where a green young branch 
was lopped away. 1 have a great 
pity for old bachelors. Those I 

ave known have for the most part 
been old fools. But the more fool- 
ish and absurd they are, the more 
pity is due to them. I believe there 
is something to be said for even 
the most unamiable creatures. The 
shark is an unamiable creature. 
It is voracious. It will snapa man 
in two. Yet it is not unworthy of 
sympathy. Its organization is such 
that it is always suffering the most 
ravenous hunger. You can hardly 
imagine the state of intolerable 
famine in which that unhappy 
animal roams the ocean. People 
talk of its awful teeth and its vin- 
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dictive eye. I suppose it is well 
ascertained that the extremity of 
physical want, as reached on rafts 
at sea, has driven human beings to 
deeds as barbarous as ever shark 
was accused of. The worse a human 
being is, the more he deserves our 
pity. Hang him, if that be needful 
for the welfare of society ; but pity 
him even as you hang. Many a 
poor creature has gradually become 

ardened and inveterate in guilt, 
who would have shuddered at first 
had the excess of it ultimately 
reached been at first presented to 
view. But the precipice was sloped 
off: the descent was made step by 
step. And there is many a human 
being who never had a chance of 
being good: many who have been 
trained, and even compelled, to 
evil from very infancy. Who that 
knows anything of our great cities, 
but knows how the poor little child, 
the toddling innocent, is sometimes 
sent out day by day to steal ; and 
received in his wretched home with 
blows and curses if he fail to bring 
back enough: who has not heard 
of such poor little things, unsuc- 
cessful in their sorry work, sleeping 
all night in some wintry stair, be- 
cause they durst not venture back 
to their drunken, miserable, despe- 
rate parents? I could tell things 
at which angels might shed tears, 
with much better reason for doing 
so than seems to me to exist in 
some of those more imposing occa- 
sions on which bombastic writers 
are wont to describe them as weep- 
ing. Ah, there is One who knows 
where the responsibility for all this 
rests! Not wholly with the 
wretched parents: far from that. 
They, too, have gone through the 
like: they had.as little chance as 
their children. Z'hey deserve our 
deepest pity too. Perhaps the 
deeper pity is not due to the shiver- 
ing, starving child, with the bitter 
wind cutting through its thin rags, 
and its blue feet on the frozen 
pavement, holding out a hand that 
is like the claw of some beast, 
but rather to the brutalized mother 
who could thus send out the infant 
she bore. Surely the mother’s 
condition, if we look at the case 
aright, is the more deplorable. 
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Would not you, my reader, rather 
endure any degree of cold and hun- 
ger than come to this! Doubtless, 
there is blame somewhere that such 
things should be: but we all know 
that the blame of the most mise- 
rable practical evils and failures 
can hardly be traced to particular 
individuals, It is through the in- 
capacity of scores of public servants 
that an army is starved. It is 
through the fault of millions of 
people that our great towns are 
what they are: and it must be con- 
fessed that the actual responsibility 
is spread so thinly over so great a 
surface, that itis hard to say it rests 
very blackly upon any one spot. 
Oh, that we cou!d but know whom 
to hang, when we find some flagrant, 
crying evil! |Unluckily, hasty 
people are ready to be content if 
they can but hang anybody, without 
minding much whether that indi- 
vidual be more to blame than many 
beside. Laws and kings have 
something to do here : but manage- 
ment and foresight on the part of 
the poorer classes have a great deal 
more todo, And no laws can make 
many persons managing or provi- 
dent. I do not hesitate to say, 
from what I have myself seen of 
the poor, that the same short- 
sighted extravagance, the same 
recklessness of consequences, which 
are frequently found in them, would 
cause quite as much misery if they 
prevailed in a like degree among 
people with a thousand a-year. But 
it seems as if only tolerably well-to- 
do people have the heart to be pro- 
vident and self-denying. A man 
with a few hundreds annually does 
not marry unless he thinks he can 
afford it: but the workman with 
fifteen shillings a-week is pro- 
foundly indifferent to any such 
calculation. I firmly believe that 
the sternest ofall self-denial is that 
practised by those who, when we 
divide mankind into rich and poor, 
must be classed (I suppose) with 
the rich. But I turn away froma 
miserable subject, through which 
I cannot see my way clearly, and 
on which I cannot think but with 
unutterable pain. It is an easy 
way of cutting the knot to declare 
that the rich are the cause of all 
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the sufferings of the poor; but 
when we look at the case in all its 
bearings, we shall see that that is 
rank nonsense. And on the other 
hand, it is unquestionable that the 
rich are bound to do something. 
But what? I should feel deeply in- 
debted to any one who would write 
out, in a few short and intelligible 
sentences, the practical results that 
are aimed at in the Song of the Shirt. 
The misery and evil are manifest: 
but tell us whom to hang; tell us 
what to do! 


One heavy burden with which 
many men are weighted for the 
race of life, is depression of spirits. 
I wonder whether this used to be 
as common in former days as it is 
now. ‘There was, indeed, the man 
in Homer, who Walked by the sea- 
shore in a very gloomy mood ; but 
his case seems to have been thought 
remarkable. What is it in our 
modern mode of life, and our 
infinity of cares; what little thing 
is it about the matter of the brain, 
or the flow of the blood, that makes 
the difference between buoyant 
cheerfulness and deep depression ? 
I begin to think that almost all 
educated people, and especially all 
whose work is mental rather than 
physical, suffer more or less from 
this indescribable gloom. And 
although a certain amount of senti- 
mental sadness may possibly help 
the poet, or the imaginative writer, 
to produce material which may be 
very attractive to the young and 
inexperienced, I suppose it will be 
admitted by all that cheerfulness 
and hopefulness are noble and 
healthful stimulants to worthy 
effort, and that depression of spirits 
does (so to speak) cut the sinews 
with which the average man must 
do the work of life. You know 
how lightly the buoyant heart 
carries people through entangle- 
ments and labours under which the 
desponding would break down, or 
which they never would face. Yet, 
in thinking of the commonness of 
depressed spirits, even where the 
mind is otherwise very free from 
anything morbid, we should remem- 
ber that there is a strong temptation 
to believe that this depression is 
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more common and more prevalent 
than it truly is. Sometimes there 
is a gloom which overcasts all life, 
like that in which James Watt 
lived and worked, and served his 
race so nobly ; like that from which 
the gentle, amiable poet, James 
Montgomery, suffered through his 
whole career. But in ordinary 
cases the gloom is temporary and 
transient. Even the most depressed 
are not always so. Like, we know, 
suggests like powerfully. If you 
are placed in some peculiar con- 
juncture of circumstances, or if you 
pass through some remarkable 
scene, the present scene or conjunc- 
ture will call up before you in a 
way that startles you, something 
like itself which you had long for- 
gotten, and which you would never 
have remembered but for this touch 
of some mysterious spring. And 
accordingly, a man depressed in 
spirits thinks that he is always so, 
or at least fancies that such depres- 
sion has given the colour to his life 
in a very much greater degree than 
it actually has done so. For this 
dark season wakens up the remem- 
brance of many similar dark seasons 
which in more cheerful days are 
= forgot, and these cheerful 

ays drop out of memory for the 
time. Hearing such a man speak, 
if he speak out his heart to you, you 
think him inconsistent, perhaps you 
think him insincere. You think he 
is saying more than he truly feels. 
It is not so; he feels and believes 
it all at the time. But he is taking 
a one-sided view of things; he is 
undergoing the misery of it acutely 
for the time: by and bye he will 
see things from quite a different 
point. A very eminent man (there 
can be no harm in referring to a 
case which he himself made so 
public) wrote and published some- 
thing about his miserable home. 
He was quite sincere, I do not 
doubt. He thought so at the time. 
He was miserable just then ; and 
so, looking back on past years, he 
could see nothing but misery. But 
the case was not really so, one could 
fee] sure. ‘There had been a vast 
deal of enjoyment about his home 
and his lot ; it was forgotten, then. 
A man in very low spirits, reading 
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over his diary, somehow lights 
upon and dwells upon all the sad 
and wounding things; he involun- 
tarily skips the rest, or reads them 
with but faint perception of their 
meaning. In reading the very 
Bible, he does the like thing. He 
chances upon that which is in uni- 
son with his present mood. I 
think there is no respect in which 
this great law of the association of 
ideas holds more strictly true, than 
in the power of a present state of 
mind, or a present state of outward 
circumstances, to bring up vividly 
before us all such states in our past 
history. We are depressed, we are 
worried ; and when we look back, 
all our departed days of worry and 
depression appear to start up and 
press themselves upon our view to 
the exclusion of anything else; so 
that we are ready to think that we 
have never been otherwise than 
depressed and worried all our life. 
But when more cheerful times 
come, they suggest only such times 
of cheerfulness, and no effort will 
bring back the depression vividly 
as when we felt it. It is not sel- 
fishness or heartlessness, it is the 
result of an inevitable law of mind, 
that people in happy circumstances 
should resolutely believe that it is 
a happy world after all ; for looking 
back, and looking around, the mind 
refuses to take distinct note of any- 
thing that is not somewhat akin to 
its present state. And so, if any 
ordinary man, who is not a dis- 
tempered genius or a great fool, 
tells you that he is always misera- 
ble, don’t believe him. He feels so 
now, but he does not always feel 
so. ‘There are periods of brighten- 
ing in the darkest lot. Very, very 
few live in unvarying gloom. Not 
but what there is something very 
pitiful (by which I mean deserving 
of pity) in what may be termed the 
Micawber style of mind; in the 
stage of hysteric oscillations be- 
tween joy and misery. Thoughtless 
readers of David Copperfield laugh 
at Mr. Micawber, and his rapid 
passages from the depth of despair 
to the summit of happiness, and 
back again. But if you have seen 
or experienced that morbid condi- 
tion, you would know that there is 
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more reason to mourn over it than 
to laugh at it. There is acute 
misery felt now and then; and 
there is a pervading, never-depart- 
ing sense of the hollowness of the 
morbid mirth. It is but a very 
few degrees better than ‘moody 
madness, laughing wild, amid seve- 
rest woe.’ By depression of spirits, 
I understand a dejection without 
any cause that could be stated, or 
from causes which in a healthy 
mind would produce no such degree 
of dejection. No doubt many men 
can remember seasons of dejection 
which was not imaginary, and of 
anxiety and misery whose causes 
were only too real. You can re- 
member, perhaps, the dark time in 
which you knew quite well what it 
was that made it so dark. Well, 
better days have come. That 
sorrowful, wearing time, which 
exhausted the springs of life faster 
than ordinary in would have 
done, which aged you in heart and 
frame before your day, dragged 
over, and it is gone. You carried 
heavy weight, indeed, while it 
lasted. It was but poor running 
you made, poor work you did, with 
that feeble, anxious, disappointed, 
miserable heart, And you would 
many a time have been thankful to 
creep into a quiet grave. Perhaps 
that season did you good. Perhaps 
it was the discipline you needed. 
Perhaps it took out your self- 
conceit, and made you humble. 
Perhaps it disposed you to feel for 
the grief and cares of others, and 
made you sympathetic. Perhaps, 
looking back now, you can discern 
the end it served. And now that 
it has done its work, and that it 
only stings you when you look 
back, let that time be quite for- 
gotten ! 


There are men, and very clever 
men, who do the work of life at a 
disadvantage, through this, that 
their mind is a machine fitted for 
doing well only one kind of work ; 
or that their mind is a machine 
which, though doing many things 
well, does some one thing, perhaps 
a conspicuous thing, very poorly. 
You find it hard to give a man 
credit for being possessed of sense 
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and talent, if you hear him make 
a speech at a public dinner, which 
speech approaches the idiotic for 
its silliness and confusion. And 
the vulgar mind readily concludes 
that he who does one thing ex- 
tremely ill, can do nothing well ; 
and that he who is ignorant on one 
point, is ignorant on all. A friend 
of mine, a country parson, on first 
going to his parish, resolved to 
farm his glebe for himself. A 
neighbouring farmer kindly offered 
the parson to plough one of his 
fields. The farmer said that he 
would send his man John with a 
plough and a pair of horses, on a 
certain day. ‘If ye’re goin’ about,’ 
said the farmer to the clergyman, 
‘John will be unco’ weel pleased if 
you speak to him, and say it’s a 
fine day, or the like o’ that; but 
dinna,’ said the farmer, with much 
solemnity, ‘dinna say onything to 
him aboot ploughin’ and sawiw’ ; 
for John, he added, ‘is a stupid 
body, but he has been ploughin’ and 
sawin’ all his life, and he'll see ina 
minute that ye ken naething aboot 
ploughin’ and sawin’, And then,’ 


said the sagacious old farmer, with 


extreme earnestness, ‘if he comes 
to think that ye ken naething aboot 
ploughin’ and sawin’, he'll think 
that ye ken naething aboot ony- 
thing! Yes, it is natural to us all 
to think that ifthe machine breaks 
down at that work in which we 
are competent to test it, then the 
machine cannot do any work at 
all. 

If you have a strong current of 
water, you may turn it into any 
channel you please, and make it do 
any work you please, With equal 
energy and success it will flow 
north or south ; it will turn a corn- 
mill, or a threshing-machine, or a 
grindstone. Many people live under 
a vague impression that the human 
mind is like that. They think— 
Here is so much ability, so much 
energy, which may be turned in any 
direction, and made to do any 
work ; and they are surprised to 
find that the power, snllable and 
great for one kind of work, is worth 
nothing for another. A man very 
clever at one thing, is positively 
weak and stupid at another thing. 
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A very good judge may be a 
wretchedly bad joker ; and he must 
go through his career at this disad- 
vantage, that people, finding him 
silly at the thing they are able to 
estimate, find it hard to believe 
that he is not silly at everything. 
I know for myself that it would 
not be right that the Premier should 
request me to look out for a suitable 
Chancellor. I am not competent 
to appreciate the depth of a man’s 
knowledge of equity; by which I 
do not mean justice, but chancery 
law. But though quite unable to 
understand how great a Chancellor 
Lord Eldon was, I am quite able 
to estimate how great a poet he 
was ; also how great awit. Here 
is a poem by that eminent person. 
Doubtless he regarded it as a won- 
der of happy versification, as well 
as instinct with the most convulsing 
fun. It is intended to set out in a 
metrical form, the career of a cer- 
tain judge, who went up as a poor 
lad from Scotland to England, but 
did well at the bar, and ultimately 
found his place upon the bench. 
Here is Lord Chancellor Eldon’s 
humorous poem : 

James Allan Parke 

Came naked stark, 

From Scotland : 
But he got clothes, 
Like other beaux, 
In England ! 
Now the fact that Lord Eldon 
wrote that poem, and valued it 
highly, would lead some folk to 
suppose that Lord Eldon was next 
door to an idiot. And a good many 
other things which that Chancellor 
did, such as his quotations from 
Scripture in the House of Commons, 
and his attempts to convince that 
assemblage (when Attorney-Gene- 
ral) that Napoleon I. was the Apo- 
calyptic Beast or the Little Horn, 
certainly point towards the same 
conclusion. But the conclusion, as 
a general one, would be wrong. 
No doubt Lord Eldon was a wise 
and sagacious man as judge and 
statesman, though as wit and 
poet he was almost an idiot, So 
with other great men. It is easy 
to remember occasions on which 
great men have done very foolish 
things. There never was a truer 
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hero nor a greater commander than 
Lord Nelson; but in some things 
he was merely an awkward, over- 
grown midshipman, But then, let 
us remember, that a locomotive 
engine, though excellent at running, 
would be a poor hand at flying. 
That is not its vocation, The 
engine will draw fifteen heavy 
carriages fifty miles in an hour; 
and that remains as a noble feat, 
even though it be ascertained that 
the engine could not jump over a 
brook which would be cleared 
easily by the veriest screw. Weall 
see this, But many of us have a 
confused idea that a great and clever 
man is (so to speak) a locomotive 
that can fly ; and when it is proved 
that he cannot fly, then we begin 
to doubt whether he can even run. 
We think he should be good at 
everything, whether in his own 
line or not. And he is set at a dis- 
advantage, particularly in the judg- 
ment of vulgar and stupid people, 
when it is clearly ascertained that 
at some things he is very inferior. 
I have heard of a very eminent 
preacher, who sunk considerably 
(even as regards his preaching) in 
the estimation of a certain family, 
because it appeared that he played 
very badly at bowls. And we all 
know that occasionally the Premier 
already mentioned reverses the 
vulgar error, and in appointing 
men to great places, is guided by 
an axiom which amounts to just 
this: this locomotive can run well, 
therefore it will fly well. This 
man has filled a certain position 
well, therefore let us appoint him 
to a position entirely different ; no 
doubt he will do well there too. 
Here is a clergyman who has edited 
certain Greek plays admirably : let 
us make him a bishop. 


It may be remarked here, that 
the men who have attained the 
greatest success in the race of life, 
have generally carried weight. 
Nitor in adversum might be the 
motto of many a man, besides 
3urke. It seems to be almost a 
general rule, that the raw material 
out of which the finest fabrics are 
made, should look very little like 
these, to start with. It was a 
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stammerer, of uncommanding mien, 
who became the greatest orator of 
raceful Greece. I believe it is 
admitted that Chalmers was the 
most effective preacher, perhaps 
the most telling speaker, that 
Britain has seen for at least a cen- 
tury ; yet his aspect was not dig- 
nified, his’ gestures were awk- 
ward, his voice was bad, and his 
accent frightful. He talked of an 
oppning when he meant an opening ; 
and he read out the text of one of 
his noblest sermons, ‘He that is 
fulthy, let him be fulthy stull.’ 
Yet who ever thought of these 
things, after hearing the good man 
for ten minutes! Aye, load Eclipse 
with what extra pounds you might, 
Eclipse would always be first! 
And, to descend to the race-horse, 
he had four white legs, white to 
the knees ; and he ran more awk- 
wardly than racer ever did, with 
his head between his forelegs, close 
to the ground, like a pig. Alex- 
ander, Napoleon, and Wellington, 
were all little men ; in places where 
a commanding presence would 
have been of no small value. A 
most disagreeably affected manner 
has not prevented a barrister, with 
no special advantages, from rising 
with general approval to the highest 
ylaces which a barrister can fill. A 
eae little wretch has appeared 
for trial in a Criminal Court, hay- 
ing succeeded in marrying seven 
wives at once. A painful hesita- 
tion has not hindered a certain 
eminent person from being one of 
the principal speakers in the 
British Parliament, for many years. 
Yes, even disadvantages never over- 
come have not sufficed to hold in 
obscurity men who were at once 
able and fortunate. But some- 
times the disadvantage was tho- 
roughly overcome. Sometimes it 
served no other end than to draw 
to one point the attention and the 
efforts of a determined will; and 
that matter, in regard to which 
nature seemed to have said that a 
man should fall short, became the 
thing in which he attained un- 
rivalled perfection. 


A heavy drag-weight upon the 
powers of some men, is the uncer- 
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tainty of their powers. The man 
has not his powers at command. 
His mind is a capricious thing, that 
works when it pleases, and will 
not work except when it pleases. 
Tam not thinking now of what to 
many is a sad disadvantage ; that 
nervous trepidation which cannot 
be reasoned away, and which often 
deprives them of the full use of 
their mental abilities just when 
they are most needed. It is a vast 
thing in a man’s favour that, what- 
ever he can do, he should be able 
to do at any time, and to do at 
once. For want of coolness of 
mind, and that readiness which 
generally goes with it, many a man 
cannot do himself justice ; and in 
a deliberative assembly he may be 
entirely beaten by some flippant 
person who has all his money (so 
to speak) in his pocket, while the 
other must send to the bank for 
his. How many people can think 
next day, or even a few minutes 
after, of the precise thing they 
ought to have said, but which 
would not come at the time! But 
very frequently the thing is of no 
value, unless it come at the time 
when it is wanted. Coming next 
day, it is like the offer of a thick 
fur great-coat on a sweltering day 
in July. You look at the wrap, 
and say, Oh if I could but have had 
you on the December night when I 
went to London by the limited 
mail, and was nearly starved to 
death! But it seems as if the 
mind must be, to a certain extent, 
capricious in its action. Caprice, 
or what looks like it, appears of 
necessity to go with complicated 
machinery, even material. The 
more complicated a machine is, the 
liker it grows to mind, in the mat- 
ter of uncertainty and apparent 
caprice of action. The simplest 
machine—say a pipe for conveying 
water—will always act in precisely 
the same way. And two such pipes, 
if of the same dimensions, and 
subjected to the same pressure, will 
always convey the self-same quan- 
tities. But go to more advanced 
machines. ‘ake two clocks, or 
two locomotive engines; and 
though these are made in all re- 
spects exactly alike, they will act 
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(I can answer at least for the loco- 
motive engines) quite differently. 
One locomotive will swallow a 
vast quantity of water at once; 
another must be fed by driblets ; 
no one can say why. One engine 
is a fac-simile of the other; yet 
each has its character and its pecu- 
liarities, as truly as a man has. 
You need to know your engine’s 
temper before driving it, just as 
much as you need to know that of 
your horse, or that of your friend. 
I know, of course, there is a mecha- 
nical reason for this seeming 
caprice, if you could trace the 
reason. But not one man in a 
thousand could trace out the 
reason. And the phenomenon, as 
it presses itself upon us, really 
amounts to this: that very com- 
plicated machinery appears to have 
a will of its own ; appears to exer- 
cise something of the nature of 
choice. But there is no machine 
so capricious as the human mind. 
The great poet who wrote those 
beautiful verses, could not do that 
every day. A good deal more of 
what he writes is poor enough; 
and many days he could not write 
at all. By long habit the mind 
may be made capable of being put 
in harness daily for the humbler 
task of producing prose; but you 
cannot say, when you harness it in 
the morning, how far or at what 
rate it will run that day. 

Go and see a great organ, of 
which you have been told. Touch 
it, and you hear the noble tones at 
once. The organ can produce 
them at any time. But go and see 
a great man; touch him ; that is 
get him to begin totalk. You will 
be much disappointed if you ex- 

ect, certainly, to hear anything 
ike his book or his poem. A great 
man is not a man who is always 
saying great things; or who is 
always able to say great things. 
He is a man who on a few occa- 
sions has said great things; who 
on the coming of a sufficient occa- 
sion may possibly say great things 
again ; but the staple of his talk is 
commonplace enough. Here is a 
point of difference from machinery, 
with all machinery’s apparent 
caprice. You could not say, as 
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you pointed to a steam-engine, The 
usual power of that engine is two 
hundred horses ; but once or twice 
it has surprised us all by working 
up to two thousand. No; the 
engine is always of nearly the 
power of two thousand horses, if it 
ever is. But what we have been 
supposing as to the engine, is just 
what many men have done. Poe 
wrote The Raven ; he was working 
then up to two thousand horse 
power. But he wrote abundance 
of poor stuff, working at about 
twenty-five. Read straight through 
the volumes of Wordsworth: and 
I think you will find traces of the 
engine having worked at many dif- 
ferent powers, varying from twenty- 
five horses or less, up to two thou- 
sand or more. Go and hear a really 
great preacher when he is preach- 
ing in his own church upon a com- 
mon Sunday; and possibly you 
may hear a very ordinary sermon. 
I have heard Mr. Melvill preach 
very poorly. You must not expect 
to find people always at their best. 
It is a very unusual thing that even 
the ablest men should be like 
Burke, who could not talk with an 
intelligent stranger for five minutes, 
without convincing the stranger 
that he had talked for five minutes 
with a great man. And it is an 
awful thing when some clever 
youth is introduced to some local 
poet who has been told how greatly 
the clever youth admires him ; and 
what vast expectations the clever 
youth has formed of his conversa- 
tion ; and when the local celebrity 
makes a desperate effort to talk up 
to the expectations formed of him. 
I have witnessed such a scene; 
and I can sincerely say that I 
could not previously have believed 
that the local celebrity could have 
made such a fool of himself. He 
was resolved to show that he de- 
served his fame ; and to show that 
the mind whch had _ produced 
those lovely verses in the country 
newspaper, could not stoop to com- 
monplace things. 


Undue sensitiveness, and a too 
lowly estimate of their own powers, 
hang heavily upon some men ; pro- 
bably upon more men than one 
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would imagine. I believe that 
many a man whom you would take 
to be ambitious, pushing, and self- 
complacent, is ever pressed with a 
sad conviction of inferiority, and 
wishes nothing more than quietly 
to slip through life. It would please 
and satisfy him if he could but 
be assured that he is just like other 
people. You may remember a 
touch of nature (that is, of some 
people’s nature) in Burns; you 
remember the simple exultation of 
the peasant mother when her daugh- 
ter gets a sweetheart: she is ‘ well 
pleased to see he? bairn respeckit 
like the lave} that is, like the other 
girls round. And undue humility, 
yerhaps even befitting humility, 
holds back sadly in the race of life. 
It is recorded that a weaver in a 
certain village in Scotland, was 
wont daily to offer a singular peti- 
tion ; he prayed daily and fervently 
for a better opinion of himself. 
Yes, a firm conviction of one’s own 
importance is a great help in life. 
It gives dignity of bearing ; it does 
(so to speak) lift the horse over 
many a fence at which one with a 
less confident heart would have 
broken down. But the man who 
estimates himself and his place 
humbly and justly, will be ready 
to shrink aside, and let men of 
greater impudence and not greater 
desert step before him. I have 
often seen, with a sad heart, in the 
case of working people, that man- 
ner, difficult to describe, which 
comes of being what we in Scotland 
sometimes call sair hadden down. 
I have seen the like in educated 
people too, And not very many 
will take the trouble to seek out 
and to draw out the modest merit 
that keeps itself in the shade. The 
energetic, successful people of this 
world are too busy in pushing 
each for himself, to have time to do 
that. You will find that people 
with abundant confidence, people 
who assume a good deal, are not 
unfrequently taken at their own 
estimate of themselves. I have 
seen a Queen’s Counsel walk into 
court, after the case in which he 
was engaged had been conducted 
so far by his junior, and conducted 
as well as mortal could conduct it. 
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But it was easy to see that the 
complacent air of superior strength 
with which the Queen’s Counsel 
took the management out of his 
junior’s hands, conveyed to the 
jury (a common jury) the belief 
that things were now to be managed 
in quite different and vastly better 
style. And have you not known 
such a thing as that a family, not a 
whit better, wealthier, or more 
respectable than all the rest in the 
little country town or the country 
parish, do yet, by carrying their 
heads higher (no mortal could say 
why), gradually elbow themselves 
into a place of admitted social 
superiority ? Everybody knows 
exactly what they are, and from 
what they have sprung ; but some- 
how, by resolute assumption, by a 
quiet air of being better than their 
neighbours, they draw a-head of 
them, and attain the glorious advan- 
tage of one step higher on the 
delicately graduated social ladder 
of the district. Now it is manifest 
that if such people had sense to see 
their true position, and the absur- 
dity of their pretensions, they 
would assuredly not have gained 
that advantage, whatever it may be 
worth. 

But sense and feeling are some- 
times burdens in the race of life; 
that is, they sometimes hold a man 
back from grasping material advan- 
tages which he might have grasped 
had he not been prevented by the 
possession of a certain measure of 
common sense and right feeling. 
I doubt not, my friend,-that you 
have acquaintances who can do 
things which you could not do for 
your life, and who by doing these 
things, push their way in life. 
They ask for what they want, and 
never let a chance go by them. 
And though they may meet many 
rebuffs, they sometimes make a 
successful venture. Impudence 
sometimes attains to a pitch of 
sublimity ; and at that point it has 
produced a very great impression 
upon many men. The incapable 
person who started for a professor- 
ship, has sometimes got it. The 
man who, amid the derision of the 
county, published his address to 
the electors, has occasionally got 
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into the House of Commons. The 
vulgar, half-educated preacher, who 
without any introduction asked a 
patron for a vacant living in the 
Church, has now and then got the 
living. And however unfit you 
may be for a place, and however 
discreditable may have been the 
means by which you got it, once 
you have actually held it for two 
or three years, people come to 
acquiesce in your holding it. They 
accept the fact that you are there, 
just as we accept the fact that any 
other evil exists in this world, 
without asking why, except on very 
special occasions. I believe too, 
that in the matter of worldly pre- 
ferment, there is too much fatalism 
in many good men. They havea 
vague trust that Providence will 
do more than it has promised. 
They are ready to think that if it 
is God’s will that they are to gain 
such a prize, it will be sure to come 
their way without their pushing. 
That is a mistake. Suppose you 
apply the same reasoning to your 
dinner, Suppose you sit still in 
your study and say, ‘If I am to 
have dinner to-day, it will come 
without effort of mine ; andif Iam 
not to have dinner to-day, it will 
not come by any effort of mine; so 
here I sit still and do nothing.’ Is 
not that absurd? Yet that is what 
many a wise and good man practi- 
cally says about the place in life 
which would suit him, and ‘which 
would make him happy. Not 
Turks and Hindoos alone have a 
tendency to believe in their Kismet. 
It is human to believe in that. 
And we grasp at every event that 
seems to favour the belief. The 
other evening, in the twilight, I 
passed two respectable - looking 
women, who seemed like domestic 
servants ; and I caught one sentence 
which one said to the other with 
great apparent faith. ‘You see, 
she said, ‘if a thing’s to come your 
way, itlino gang by ye! It was 
in a crowded street ; but if it had 
been in my country parish where 
every one knew me, I should cer- 
tainly have stopped the women, 
and told them that though what 
they said was quite true, I feared 
they were understandingit wrongly ; 
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and that the firm belief we all hold 
in God’s Providence which reaches 
to all events, and in His sovereignty 
which orders all things, should be 
used to help us to be resigned, after 
we have done our best and failed ; 
but should never be used as an 
excuse for not doing our best. 
When we have set our mind on any 
honest end, let us seek to compass 
it by every honest means; and if 
we fail after having used every 
honest means, then let us fall back 
on the comfortable belief that 
things are ordered by the Wisest 
and Kindest; then is the time for 
the Fiat Voluntas Tua. 

You would not wish, my friend, 
to be deprived of common sense 
and of delicate feeling, even though 
you could be quite sure that once 
that drag-weight was taken off, you 
would spring forward to the van, 
and make such running in the race 
of life as you never made before. 
Still, you cannot help looking with 
a certain interest upon those people 
who, by the want of these hinder- 
ing influences, are enabled to do 
things and say things which you 
never could. I have sometimes 
looked with no small curiosity 
upon the kind of man who will 
come uninvited, and without warn- 
ing of his approach, to stay at an- 
other man’s house: who will stay 
on, quite comfortable and unmoved, 
though seeing plainly he is not 
wanted: who will announce, on 
arriving, that his visit is to be for 
three days, and who will then, with- 
out farther remark, and without 
invitation of any kind, remain for 
a month or six weeks: and all the 
while sit down to dinner every day 
with a perfectly easy and unem- 
barrassed manner. You and I, m 
reader, would rather live on much 
less than sixpence a-day than do 
all this. We could not doit. But 
some people not merely can do it, but 
can do it without any appearance 
of effort. Oh, if the people who 
are victimized by noe horse- 
leeches of society could but gain 
a little of the thickness of skin 
which characterizes the horse- 
leeches, and bid them be off, and 
not return again till they are in- 
vited! To the same pachydermatous 
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class belong those individuals who 
will put all sorts of questions as to 
the private affairs of other people, 
but carefully shy off from any 
similar confidence as to their own 
affairs : also those individuals who 
borrow small sums of money and 
never repay them, but go on bor- 
rowing till the small sums amount 
to a good deal. To the same class 
may be referred the persons who 
lay themselves out for saying dis- 
agreeable things: the ‘candid 
friends’ of Canning: the ‘people 
who speak their mind,’ who form 
such pests of society. To find 
fault is to right-feeling men a very 
painful thing; but some take to 
the work with avidity and delight. 
And while people of cultivation 
shrink, with a delicate intuition, 
from saying anything which may 
give pain or cause uneasiness to 
others, there are others who are 
ever painfully treading upon the 
moral corns of all around them. 
Sometimes this is done designedly : 
as by Mr. Snarling, who by long 
sractice has attained the power of 
dine and insinuating, in the 
course of a forenoon call, as many 
unpleasant things as may germinate 
into a crop of ill-tempers and wor- 
ries which shall make the house at 
which he called uncomfortable all 
that day. Sometimes it is done 
unawares, as by Mr. Boor, who, 
through pure ignorance and coarse- 
ness, is ious bellowing out things 
which it is disagreeable to some 
one, or to several, to hear. Which 
was it, I wonder, Boor or Snarling, 
who once reached the dignity of 
the mitre ; and who, at prayers in 
his house, uttered this supplication 
on behalf of a lady visitor who was 
kneeling beside him: ‘ Bless our 
friend, Mrs. : give her a little 
more common sense; and teach 
her to dress a little less like a 
tragedy queen than she does at 
present ? 


But who shall reckon up the 
countless circumstances which lie 
like a depressing burden on the 
energies of men, and make them 
work at that disadvantage which 
we have thought of under the 
figure of carrying weight in life? 
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There are men who carry weight in 
a damp, marshy neighbourhood, 
who, amid bracing mountain air, 
might have done things which now 
they will never do. There are men 
who carry weight in an uncomfort- 
able house: in smoky chimneys: 
in a study with a dismal look-out : 
in distance from a railway-station : 
in ten miles between them and a 
bookseller’s shop. Give another 
hundred a year of income, and 
the poor, struggling parson who 
preaches dull sermons will astonish 
you by the talent he will exhibit 
when his mind is freed from the 
dismal depressing influence of 
ceaseless scheming to keep the 
wolf from the door. Let the poor 
little sick child grow strong and 
well, and with how much better 
heart will its father face the work 
of life! Let the clergyman who 
preached, in a spiritless enough 
way, to a handful of uneducated 
rustics, be placed in a charge where 
weekly he has to address a large 
cultivated congregation ; and with 
the new stimulus, latent powers 
may manifest themselves which no 
one fancied he possessed, and he 
may prove quite an eloquent and at- 
tractive preacher. A dull, quiet 
man, whom you esteemed as a 
blockhead, may suddenly be valued 
very differently when circumstances 
unexpectedly call out the solid 
qualities he possesses, unsuspected 
before. A man, devoid of bril- 
liancy, may on occasion show that 
he possesses great good sense ; or 
that he has the power of sticking 
to his task, in spite of discourage- 
ment. Let a man be placed where 
dogged perseverance will stand him 
in stead, and you may see what he 
can do when he has but a chance. 
The especial weight which has held 
some men back—the thing which 
kept them from doing great things 
and attaining great fame—has been 
Just this: that they were not able 
to say or to write what they have 
thought and felt. And indeed a 
great poet is nothing more than 
the one man in a million who has 
the gift to express that which has 


been in the mind and heart of 
multitudes. If even the most 
commonplace of human beings 
could write all the poetry he has 
felt, he would produce something 
that would go straight to the hearts 
of many. 

It is touching to witness the 
indications and vestiges of sweet 
and admirable things which have 
been subjected to a weight which 
has entirely crushed them down: 
things which would have come out 
into beauty and excellence if they 
had been allowed achance. You 
may witness one of the saddest of 
all the losses of nature in various 
old maids. What kind hearts are 
there running to waste! What 
pure and gentle affections blossom 
to be blighted! I dare say you 
have heard a young lady of more 
than forty sing ; and you have seen 
her eyes fill with tears at the pathos 
of a very commonplace verse. 
Have you not thought that there 
was the indication of a tender 
heart which might have made some 
good man happy ; and, in doing so, 
made herself happy too? Butit was 
not to be. Still, it is sad to think 
that sometimes upon cats and dogs 
there should be wasted the affec- 
tion of a kindly human being! 
And you know, too, how often the 
fairest promise of human excellence 
is never suffered to come to fruit. 
You must look upon gravestones 
to find the names of those who 
promised to be the best and noblest 
specimens of the race. They died 
in early youth; perhaps in early 
childhood. Their pleasant faces, 
their singular words and ways, re- 
main, not often talked of, in the 
memories of subdued parents, or 
of brothers and sisters now grown 
old, but never forgetting how that 
one of the family that was as the 
flower of the flock was the first to 
fade. It has been a proverbial say- 
ing, you know, even from heathen 
ages, that those whom the gods love 
die young. It is but an inferior 
order of human beings that makes 
the living succession to carry on 
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THE LONDON EXHIBITIONS OF 1861. 


HE art-exhibition season in 

London has now been over 
these three months, leaving the 
field open to the provincial season, 
and to a considerable extent fur- 
nishing it with materials. We 
propose to glance at what it has 
shown us, and what it has left us 
to think upon. 

The London exhibitions, re- 
curring in annual series or severally 
for a single season as the occasion 
may arise, form a goodly list. 
This year, besides the Royal 
Academy, which rises first to every 
mind, we have had, of regular an- 
nual exhibitions of the current art, 
the British Institution, the National 
Institution, the British Artists’, the 
Female Artists’, the Architectural 
Exhibition, the two Water-Colour 
Societies, the Crystal Palace Col- 
lection, and the semi-public collec- 
tion at the Hogarth Club. Foreign 
contemporary art has been shown 
in the French Exhibition and the 
German Academy, old masters and 
deceased British painters in the 
second collection at the British 
Institution. Special miscellaneous 
exhibitions have been got up by 
Messrs, Sotheby and Wilkinson, by 
Messrs, Leggatt of Cornhill, and 
that of water-colours at the Society 
of Arts, in aid of the Female 
School of Art. Besides these, there 
have been several exhibitions by 
individual artists—in sets, by Mr. 
W. B. Scott, Mr. Desanges (the 
Victoria Cross Gallery), Mrs. Bodi- 
chon, M. Cordier, the Royal pic- 
tures by Messrs. Phillip, G. L. 
Brown, &c., and the works of the 
late Mr. Cross; single works by 
Mr. Holman Hunt (with some 
accessory subjects), Mr. Barker, 
and Mr. Dowling. Here are at 
least activity, productiveness, and 
variety, such as we might scarcely 
find matched in any continental 
capital. We may roughly estimate 
the number of works at some six 
thousand or upwards, of which 
about four thousand would be new 
performances by artists of the 
British school. 

Although anything like a de- 
tailed notice of the individual 


works of the year would be entirely 
out of date now, and beside our 
present purpose, a brief reference 
to some of the exhibitions singly 
may be permitted to serve as our 
starting-point. 

The Academy Exhibition was by 
no means a specially interesting 
one to the general public. It did 
not rivet attention by great or 
attractive subjects, or by notable 
artistic achievements ; yet it was,as 
a whole, the best exhibition which 
we have seen in Trafalgar-square, 
whether for style, treatment, or 
capacity. The cream of this collec- 
tion was to be found in the chaste 
and noble portrait art of Mr. Watts, 
the Oriental truth and strength of 
Mr. Holman Hunt, the passionate 
poetry of Mr. Leighton, the rich 
victorial study-heads and domestic 
fife of Mr. Wells, and his wife (the 
best painter that ever handled a 
brush with a female hand, and a 
truly deplorable loss in her early 
death), the English sea-love and 
colour of Mr. Hook, the unrefined 
but striking historic drama of Mr. 
Ward, the domestic love and grace 
of Mr. Hughes, the splendid 
landscape of Mr. Anthony and 
Mr. William Linnell, and the great 
deer-fight of Sir Edwin Landseer. 
The increase of power and serious- 
ness in Mr. Thomas Faed, and his 
hold upon the popular sympathy, 
may justify his hake added to the 
list. 

The Exhibition of the Society of 
Female Artists had nothing special 
to show for itself, unless we should 
mention some advance in solidity 
on the part of its very talented, 
but not always self-mastering, 
president, Mrs. Murray, and the 
evidence which it afforded, in the 
contributions of Rosa Bonheur and 
other foreign ladies, of its exciting 
some interest abroad. It still 
seems to be indisputable in the 
abstract that women must be born 
with much the same average 
natural capacity for the painting 
art as men (except in certain de- 
partments, such as strong humour, 
or monumental works which strain 
the physical powers) ; and it still is 
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a certain fact that they do not 
work out that capacity with equal 
strenuousness or an equal result. 
Mrs. Wells, whom we have just 
named above, was the only woman 
we know in England who showed 
a really striking faculty,—greater 
even, in our judgment, than that 
of Rosa Bonheur, though not used 
on so bold a scale. The Algerian 
views exhibited this year by Mrs. 
Bodichon, as well as her previous 
productions, also evidence great 
ability, a sense of what is large 
and impressive in nature, and some 
corresponding power of realization 
in art. They beat the majority of 
male landscape-designers on this 
ground, and hold their own credit- 
ably in all respects. What other 
ladies lack is training and the 
strong will to be trained, pictorial 
invention, and the point of view 
which might lead to its attainment. 
The idea and practice of female art 
is indeed as yet only in its infancy, 
and one should not be too hard 
upon shortcomings ; still, one may 
demand to see female studentship 
on nearly the same level as male 
studentship, and to tell the truth, 
it is not yet found to be there. 

Of the two Water-Colour So- 
cieties, the elder was in strength 
this year, the younger extremely 
poor; and there is reason to fear 
that, whatever particular years may 
produce, the tendency is towards 
decline. not towards advance, nor 
even stability. England still stands 
at the head of water-colour art, 
but the school is no longer so dis- 
tinctively a school as it used to be, 
nor is it so strong individually. 
Turner, the perfect and unap- 
proached master, is gone these ten 
years; Cox, the creative eye and 
hand, full of fetterless mastery and 
solemn truth, is gone too; Lewis, 
the consummate designer and 
painter, has seceded to oil; William 
Hunt, the witching and quite 
inimitable transcriber and colorist, 
still lives and paints his very best, 
but he is an old man. When he 
departs—may the day be distant— 
whom have we to succeed him 
of the same calibre as himself, 
and the other three masters we 
have named? Literally no one. 
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The high places of water-colour 
art, pursued as a separate profes- 
sion, will be tenantless, the tra- 
dition of supreme excellence inter- 
rupted. The school, as a school, 
will have its chief to seek, fur any- 
thing that appears at present. It 
is true, however, that some of our 
best painters are also eminent in 
water-colour, though they do not 
rely upon it as their especial de- 
partment ; and among those who 
do so, very great merit is claimable 
by Alfred Fripp, Haag, Newton, 
and Smallfield, who all exhibited 
this year, and F. §. Burton. Mr. 
Haag has made wonderful strides 
beyond the hard and limited man- 
ner of his works of a few years ago. 
Mr. Newton is peculiarly able and 
owerful in mountain and other 
andscape ; and Mr. Smallfield, in 
figure-studies and object painting, 
comes nearer to Hunt than any- 
body else does. Some of the 
leading men, such as Haag and 
Newton, paint with a vigour and 
depth which bring water-colour 
into competition with oil. This is 
a point of success in a certain 
sense ; but it is not the point for 
water-colour to aim at, and, grow- 
ing as it does year by year, will 
rather neutralize than promote the 
water-colour school as such. With 
young men like Newton, Small- 
field, and Burton, and with the 
elder men we have specified, along 
with some others, there will be a 
considerable amount of talent en- 
gaged upon this branch of art for 
years to come; but it will not be 
either so great in itself, or so true 
and healthy in aspect for the special 
purposes of the art, as in the time 
of Cox and Lewis. 

The most novel and significant 
exhibition of the year has been 
that of Mr. Scott’s pictures—eight 
oil-paintings of large but not ex- 
traordinary size, illustrative of the 
history of the English Border, and 
painted for the hall of Wallington, 
the Northumbrian seat of Sir 
Walter C. Trevelyan. In this their 
permanent home, they appear in 
connexion with other painted and 
decorative work, and an important 
sculptural group by Mr. Woolner is 
to form the central feature; the 
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whole presenting (if we except the 
Union Debating-hall in Oxford, 
prior to the change and ‘ruination’ 
of plan there) the most interesting 
British pictorial experiment of 
the day on a large scale. Indeed, 
the idea thus started by Sir Walter 
Trevelyan is one of great sense and 
acumen, and peculiarly well suited 
as a model, to other owners of 
country-seats, of the very highest 
and best way in which they could 
employ the resources of art for 
home decoration. Nothing can be 
more appropriate to the case than 
such a sort of pictorial county his- 
tory. It is as truly andas valuably 
historical as the xational-historical 
art, admits of and demands varia- 
tion for each several county and 
district, and furnishes endless 
material of artistic, local, and 
general popular or human interest, 
not forestalled nor likely to be 
forestalled otherwise. Were such 
an idea to spread, every part of 
England might become an artistic 
centre of direct and special interest 
to those settled on the spot, and 
certain to present to the visitor 
something new and high in aim at 
least, if not in result. It would be 
an occasion to enlist every sympa- 
thy, all honest pride, and generous 
emulation, and would be the fitting 
apprenticeship and ushering in of 
what is at once so strongly desired 
by all who think over the future 
destinies of our art, and so doubt- 
ful of a successful issue, were it 
attempted under present conditions 
—the union of architecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting, in public or 
national monuments. We may 
scarcely be going too far in saying 
that a spirited following up of this 
idea would not only produce a 
quantity of work more or less 
commendable and valuable in itself, 
but would at no distant date bid 
fair to give us a Yorkshire, a Lan- 
cashire, a Devonshire, &c., school 
of painters, with interdistinctions 
of feeling and range based upon 
something more substantial than 
mere difference in artistic manner ; 
as obvious as the present distinc- 
tion between, for instance, the 
English and Scottish schools; and 
analogous in their way, mutatis 
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mutandis, to the diversities between 
the Italian schools of Florence, 
Siena, Pisa, Umbria, &c. But this 
is a remote prospect (would it were 
less so), and we must not lose our- 
selves in day-dreams of what Eng- 
lish wealth might do for an art 
both truly local and truly national, 
while for the present it reaches no 
further than, at best, the purchase 
of scattered pictures of the day 
from the exhibitions. 

So far of the idea exemplified in 
the Wallington pictures : of course 
the success of the idea, in its im- 
mediate and individual result, de- 
pends upon the worthiness of the 
pictures produced in response to 
the commission, Fortunately, in 
the present instance the pictures 
are conspicuously worthy; and 
what is more, their worth rises in 
proportion to the intellectual de- 
mand upon the painter's faculties. 
In point of mere painting, they 
have great merit, and passages of 
very successful realization, not un- 
mixed with some failure: they 
might have greater warmth, rich- 
ness, and brilliancy of tone and 
surface, as well as that certain 
grace and felicity which form so 
eminent a characteristic of the 
great masters of the art, but which 
neither Mr. W. B. Scott, nor his 
brother, the deceased poet-painter, 
David Scott, has ever seemed much 
to affect as a main, or even an 
auxiliary motive. In_ intellect, 
however, the works stand quite 
exceptionally high; including in 
that term the general choice and 
range of subject and of thought ; 
the conception of the facts, whether 
as real incidents, or as matter for 
pictorial presentment—the coup 
@eil of the painter (as it may be 
termed) being in these respects very 
extraordinary indeed ; and the es- 
sentially historic and suggestive 
scope and effect. Indeed, as re- 
garded in this historic aspect, we 
should not scruple to say that these 
are about the most real and satis- 
fying works we could point to any- 
where ; some by Ingres, Delacroix, 
and perhaps one or two other men, 
might be placed beside them, but 
assuredly none above. Moreover, 
Mr, Scott’s historic quality of treat- 
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ment is not learned from, nor 
moulded upon, any other painter : 
it does not depend upon what is 
called ‘historic dignity,’ nor yet 
upon accuracy of scene, personage, 
or costume, though all these are 
there in their degree. Not upon any 
such propriety ; but rather upon 
the fact that, with brain, eye, and 
grasp, he can picture to himself 
the fact in its genuineness and sig- 
nificance, and fix it bodily to be 
seen. It is invention and under- 
standing both ; and both exercised 
in such nice and healthy balance, 
and with such a primary view to 
the facts of the case, that the 
earliest subjects from remote an- 
tiquity look as natural and credible 
as the latest from our own day and 
the painter’s visible Newcastle on 
Tyne. It may be worth while to 
show, by an enumeration of the 
subjects, the exact nature of the 
task undertaken by Mr. Scott, and 
what it is that we have been com- 
mending as a model for other 
painters and art-patrons to follow 
up. The subjects are—tr, the Build- 
ing of the Roman Wall, in the 
time of Hadrian, the savage lazi- 
ness of the natives controlled by 
the cohorts ; 2, St. Cuthbert pressed 
by the Saxon King to leave his 
solitude for the duties of a Bishop- 
ric; 3, the Death of the Veamanie 
Bede at the moment of completing 
his religious and lettered labour in 
the translation of St. John’s Gos- 
pel; 4, the Descent of the Danes 
on the Northumbrian coast, the 
inhabitants flocking into their 
rocky fastness ; 5, the Spur in the 
Dish, the signal to the moss-troop- 
ing household that it must ‘ride 
and rieve ; 6, Bernard Gilpin, ‘the 
Apostle of the Borders’ in the Re- 
formation days, taking down the 
glove hung up in church as a chal- 
lenge between rival houses ; 7,Grace 
Darling saving the relic of the 
shipwrecked crew ; and 8, the Nine- 
teenth Century, Iron and Coal, a 
Tyneside scene from Newcastle, 
with its various incidents of labour 
and business. 

_Among the other exhibitions 
(including that of Mr. Cross’s pic- 
tures, of which our pages bore 
record at the time) the only one we 
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need further allude to is Mr. Hunt’s 
picture of Christ in the Temple ; 
and that only to remark upon the 
singularly deep impression which 
this admirable work has made upon 
the public, sufficing by itself (sup- 
plemented by some illustrative 
water-colour views, &c., during the 
present year) to attract throngs of 
visitors throughout the whole of 
two successive seasons. Such is 
the power of good work. The un- 
exampled success of the picture 
has doubtless promoted the present 
increase of single-picture exhibi- 
tions, by no means a desirable ar- 
rangement, in ordinary cases, for 
the public; and will continue to 
affect in no small measure the rela- 
tion between painters, exhibiting 
bodies, and picture-dealers. The 
artist will feel his individual power 
over the public, and will not be 
slow to use it, 

This leads us to say a few words 
on the question of exhibitions gene- 
rally. The bad or partial manage- 
ment of most existing exhibitions 
has brought a few of our con- 
spicuous artists to eschew them 
partly or altogether: and we can- 
not wonder at such a result in the 
case of a man who has a strong 
feeling of self-respect, an impa- 
tience of humbug, or a sufficient 
market of his own for his produc- 
tions, without appealing to the 
mass of picture-buyers. Some men 
suffice to themselves: they do not 
need applause, nor care one way or 
the other for criticism. They 
criticize themselves strictly enough; 
work their best for the work’s sake; 
and have no occasion for news- 
papers, magazines, or public (all for 
the most part ignorant) to tell them 
when they fall short of their own 
aims, or when they fulfil them, or 
whether these deserved fulfilment. 
They know all that pretty well 
already ; and are content to abide 
by the work done, such as it is, 
and let it speak for itself. Apart 
from mismanagement even, the ex- 
hibition system has some attendant 
evils: it heaps together productions 
of all subjects and styles, induces 
artists to work up to a certain level 
of effectiveness, which is quite as 
likely to be detrimental as other- 
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wise, and hurries them on to catch 
a particular day, whether the work 
is really completed to the best of 
their power or not. Still, it can- 
not be denied that a picture is pro- 
perly made to be seen: and we 
would almost say that the general 
body of art-lovers have a sort of 
vested interest in all the pictures 
produced, and in the repute of the 
artists, and ought not to be de- 
prived of this interest on light or 
capricious grounds, The upshot 
appears to be that, in the present 
state of the art, when merely easel- 
pictures are produced, not such as 
are destined for a permanent and 
unalterable position, the system of 
exhibitions, whatever its faults, is 
a natural and necessary one. At 
the present day, the development 
of our art has far outgrown any 
single existing exhibition-space ; 
and it seems on the whole a more 
convenient (though not such an 
economical) plan with respect to 
the public to break up the total 
into a moderate number of separate 
galleries than to mass them toge- 
ther, as in Paris—where, however, 
the arrangement is in harmony 
with the established system of 
administrative purchases and ho- 
nours. 

Supposing, then, that we retain 
our good half-dozen of annual 
mixed exhibitions, the question is 
how to manage them for the gene- 
ral interest of the artistic profes- 
sion. The root of the matter, no 
doubt, is in the governing body of 
the Institution: as long as you have 
a bad personnel of Royal Acade- 
micians, for example, you will have 
also an ill-managed Academy Exhi- 
bition. In the past season there was 
less than usual to complain of: 
yet year after year some manifest 
injustice is perpetrated on the walls ; 
and every one conversant with 
artists hears, in his own special 
circle, of good or presentable works 
rejected, while the most glaring 
rubbish is hung. Whenever the 
charge is made—and what exhibi- 
tion passes without it /—some 
official apologist comes forward to 
say that the acceptance or rejection, 
and the good or bad hanging of 
the works, depend in many cases 
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on considerations other than that 
of mere relative merit. If the 
apologist means that they depend 
in great measure upon favouritism, 
spite, and prejudice, we are fully 
prepared to believe him: but if he 
means (as no doubt he does) that 
circumstances which the choosers 
and hangers cannot possibly con- 
trol prevent accurate justice, we 
must confess that we have never 
been able to understand this plea, 
A body like the Academy may with 
fairness consult its own interests 
first. It may accept everything, 
good, bad, or indifferent, sent by a 
member or associate, and hang all 
in the ‘best places on the walls: 
and if nobody could call this a 
high-minded proceeding, neither 
could any one cry out upon it as a 
direct grievance or wrong. But 
what would be the material diffi- 
culty of doing justice to outsiders? 
What would there be impracticable 
in such a plan as that of dividing 
—by majority of suffrages, if need- 
ful—the total of the works sent in, 
into good, passable, and bad, and 
hanging in the best remaining 
places all the good before any of 
the passable? Of the bad, none 
should be hung under any condi- 
tions, not even if the Academy 
walls were to be left half bare. 
It is certain, however, that no such 
untoward result would ensue. Even 
at present, probably, good and 
passable works (giving a liberal 
interpretation to both terms) are 
sent in annually, enough to leave 
little unfilled space; and if some 
such definite plan as the above 
were adopted and announced, the 
number would unquestionably be 
much increased. We should then 
have the novel sight of an Academy 
Exhibition containing no bad pic- 
tures, except, indeed, those of 
academicians and associates, who 
would retain the privilege of 
showing themselves up. Nor can 
it, we think, be alleged that a plan 
of this kind would fail, after all, 
to ensure substantial justice, be- 
cause the decision would still rest 
with judges incapable or unfair. 
There are, Heaven knows, enough 
bad artists, and bad enough artists, 
and unfairness enough in the 
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Academy; but the conflict of 
opinions and personal feelings 
would go far to right itself in each 
case. Thé academicians might even 
maintain their present high stan- 
dard of unconscientiousness, man 
by man, and picture by picture, 
and yet very seldom decide wrongly 
asa body. Besides, it is a fallacy 
to assume that a poor painter can- 
not form a correct estimate of the 
merit of another man’s work. 
Craftsman knows craft and crafts- 
man, all the world over. Of pre- 
judice or favouritism, of antipathy 
or bias to person, school, style, or 
subject, there would never be any 
lack, and these would continue to 
prompt votes or manceuvres under 
any system: but when it comes to 
the plain question, ‘Good, bad, or 
indifferent, there are very few 
artists who cannot bring out the 
right word, and not many, we 
should hope, whom shame and 
regard for their own credit, if no- 
thing better, would fail to control 
in the interest of truth and fair- 
ness. As matters now stand, we 
should not hesitate to say that 
every instance of unjust rejection 
or hanging is consciously and wil- 
fully unjust, dictated by a bad or 
an extraneous motive, whatever 
sugared apology may be put for- 
ward: and while such a corrupt 
or systemless system continues, any 
artist who chooses to protect him- 
self by holding altogether aloof 
from it has the right to do so, and 
cannot be seriously blamed, al- 
though the public are the losers, 
The personnel of the Academy— 
and, in their degree, of all the 
other enrolled art-bodies—is a 
matter of great importance to art, 
not only in the question of their 
treatment of exhibitors. At the 
present day it is well known that 
some of the best men who go on 
exhibiting at the Academy—not to 
name those who abstain—decline 
to become candidates for election 
as associates, because they radically 
disapprove of the body as at present 
constituted, and consequently, see 
no likely means of amendment in 
its proceedings. It has already 
come to this—that, of the men who 
really uphold the artistic honour 
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of the Academy, the greater num- 
ber are to be found among the 
oldest, only a few among those of 
middle standing in point of age; 
while, amid the twenty associates 
from whom the academicians are to 
be recruited as vacancies occur, we 
should seek in vain for more than 
two first-rate names — those of 
Millais and Lewis. New blood of 
course comes in as plentifully as 
ever, but it is not the best blood ; 
and unless a remedy be applied, 
the time cannot be distant when 
both the academician and associate 
rolls will present mere mediocrity, 
varied by a strong name or two; 
while the advance which continues 
progressing in British art generally 
will leave a finer phalanx outside 
the pale than inside. If so, the 
inexorable ‘logic of facts’ will 
assuredly work out its syllogism in 
this as in every other case, and the 
Academy will remain a discredited 
and feeble body, doomed to useless- 
ness and eventual suppression. 
Though we are no thick-and-thin 
adherents of that body, we are far 
from contemplating such an issue 
with complacency ; it might become 
a relief from an impracticable posi- 
tion, but could certainly not be 
desirable except as a pis aller, The 
Academy still have the game well 
in their own hands, and can pro- 
vide against the contingency if 
they choose ; it will be their wisdom 
to do so, 

In speaking of the late exhibition 
in Trafalgar-square, we have referred 
to the advance which it indicated 
in artistic style, or the pictorial 
treatment of the subjects. This is 
a point which may justify some 
further development. 

There is a considerable difference 
between what we imply by the 
abstract term ‘style’ in art, and 
the meaning of the same word as 
applied to literature. It is incom- 

arably more important in the 
former case than in the latter, and 
for this reason—that in art, the 
means of signifying a thing is the 
actual representation, image, or 
partial realization of it ; whereas in 
Seaahen or speech, it is a mere 
conventional symbol, having no 
intrinsic resemblance whatever to 
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the thing signified. The word 
‘man, for instance, is nothing 
beyond three letters and a sound, 
but the picture man is a real man 
in form and colour. Or we might 
make the practice of hieroglyphics, 
which are both writing and picture, 
serve as our illustration. The 
excellence of literary style in hiero- 
glyphics would consist simply in 
clearness and conciseness: but the 
excellence of artistic style (suppos- 
ing it to be aimed at here as in 
an ordinary picture), would present 
a real and fine image of the thing 
itself. Now the difference between 
the most slovenly and diffuse, and 
the most emphatic and concise, 
style of hieroglyphics, as read off 
into words, would be extremely 
small compared with the difference 
between the meanest and the finest 
pictured form, considered as real 
representations. The worst dis- 
tinctive hieroglyph for King Sesos- 
tris would stillread ‘ King Sesostris’ 
very nearly as well as the best; 
but fancy the difference between 
the worst distinctive and the highest 
characteristic or ideal portraiture 
of King Sesostris, as a work of art! 

This of course is an extreme 
illustration of our position, but it 
is not a false one. Of course, too, 
style is important in literature ; 
but it is not so important, nor does 
the term then, in its widest accep- 
tation, imply nearly so much as, in 
its narrowest, it does in art. For 
in art, you cannot have a fine, a 
noble, a bold, or a timid style, 
without having therein a fine, noble, 
bold, or timid representation, or 
actual image, of the thing signified. 
In fact, style in art may be said to 
include everything beyond the 
choice and conception of the subject 
itself, and the mere accuracy or 
otherwise of its embodiment. It 
is thus a third of the whole battle, 
being, in one word, the artist’s 
embodied perceptive (as distinct 
from his conceptive) faculty ; and 
no school can be great in style 
without being ipso facto great in 
art. That Michael Angelo chose 
noble subjects, and conceived or 
thought them out greatly, was 
not a matter of style, nor yet that 
he drew or coloured them accu- 
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rately (when he did so) ; but that 
he represented them nobly was a 
matter of style. That term includes 
all the rest of his performance in 
art. In like manner, the whole 
difference between the early Italian, 
the French, and the British schools, 
is difference in subject and concep- 
tion, in accuracy, and in style. lf 
a Frenchman and an Englishman 
both choose one domestic subject, 
and both paint it accurately, one 
might at the first blush assume 
that the two pictures would be 
greatly alike ; but they would not 
prove so—the styles would be sure 
to be extremely diverse. It will 
be observed that we are not here 
speaking of the minor differences 
of style, or what is more properly 
termed ‘manner,’ between artist 
and artist, but of the dominant 
way of looking at things, and of 
expressing them—of style as a 
many-phased but permanent ele- 
ment in all art. 

According to this view of style, 
and of its high function in fine art, 
we can award no greater praise to a 
school of painting than to say that 
it is aadiead in style, nor is there 
any symptom so promising as that 
of an advance in style. It implies 
that the painters are getting to see 
how their subjects are to be treated 
so as to produce good pictures— 
which is, in truth, the essence and 
acme of pictorial art. Noble sub- 
jects, great inventions or concep- 
tions of subjects, may be nobler 
things than good art, but they are 
not such essential elements of art. 
If you have good style, you have 
simply and entirely good art; 
whereas, if you have the best of 
subjects, and the finest conception 
and invention of subjects, you are 
indeed sure of having a thoughtful 
and admirable mind at work, but 
it may not (though, of course, it 
equally well may) be an artistic 
mind and faculty. Accuracy also, 
or simple truth-telling, is a lower 
stage than style; it is the first and 
the indispensable stage, but only a 
preparatory one; the sum-total of 
transcription, but only the begin- 
ning of art. Good style will make 
a good picture out of the most 
ignoble subject. If Murillo had 
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had as great a style, or, in other 
words, had been as great an artist, 
as Paul Veronese, his picture of a 
boy catching the fleas or lice which 
infest him would, merely as a 
specimen of art, have been as good 
as Veronese’s ‘Supper at Emmaus,’ 
in the Louvre ; and if that ‘Supper 
at Emmaus’ had been a noble ren- 
dering of its great nominal subject, 
instead of what it is—-a Venetian 
family, with children fondling a 
dog, and the sacred group unsatis- 
factorily presented in the back- 
ground—it could not be a finer 
piece of art than now, though, of 
course, a vastly finer conception. 
On the other hand, German reli- 
gious or historic art of the present 
day embodies elevated ideas, and 
gives accuracy of form, and so on; 
but it fails almost wholly in picto- 
rial style, and remains, therefore, 
a real failure as art. 

The gist of the whole matter is 
this :—That pictorial art is a repre- 
sentation of visual objects in form 
and colour, demanding firstly, accu- 
tacy, and secondly, style, or the 
tight way of combining the mate- 
rials into a picture; that if you 
get the first, you are right as far as 
you go; and if you get both, you 
are right as an artist ‘to the top of 
the compass.’ If you apply both 
to a subject finely chosen, felt, and 
invented, you are not only an artist, 
but a thinker and creator as well. 

There can be no dispute that the 
advance in style which the British 
school now presents is mainly due 
to the stern and true discipline of 
Preraffaelitism. This has taught 
painters how to exhibit facts: they 
are now practising how to combine 
realized facts into pictures. It is 
not a superseding of Preeraffaeli- 
tism, but the second and forecast 
stage of it—the one it contemplated 
and prepared. Of subject and in- 
vention we have still very little. 
These we can only obtain from in- 
ventors or men of genius—not a 
bespeakable class by any manner 
of means. Whenever they show 
themselves, we welcome them ; but 
they can do nothing for less gifted 
men by way of models. The latter 
must stick to their own accuracy, 
and work for their style, and guard 
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against borrowing anything from 
their betters, except enthusiasm, to 
raise their feelings, and their con- 
ception of what art is able to do. 
Of subjects recommendable to 
our school as a body—excluding 
from consideration the men of 
genius, to whom there is no rule 
and no recommendation—the best, 
we think, are clearly those of our 
own day. But there is a distinc- 
tion here. Mere domestic art, as 
mostly understood and practised, 
is a very meagre affair. It has 
passed through two main phases— 
the Dutch and the British. The 
first was low, ugly, and inhuman ; 
debauches of boors, senseless and 
heartless conversation or costume 
pieces. The second has come to 
e miserably small; boys playing 
games, girls listening to organ- 
grinders, cottagers smoking quiet 
pipes, or preparing homely dinners. 
Or we have a touch of the most 
poverty-stricken religious feeling— 
a grace before meat, or a girl at a 
tombstone, with an angel (and such 
an angel!) in the sky. Such art as 
this is strictly analogous to the 
juvenile tale or the religious tract; 
and it would be just as sensible to 
exhort our men of letters to disport 
themselves in those mildest fields 
of literature, as to inspirit our 
painters to corresponding relaxa- 
tions in art. Modern art, to be 
worthy of the name, must deal with 
very different matter ; with passion, 
multiform character, real business 
and action, incident, historic fact. 
We are by no means destitute of 
ioneers in these directions. We 
ave had Millais’s ‘ Rescue’ of a 
family from the flames; Hunt's 
‘Awakened Conscience, Madox 
Brown’s ‘Last of England,’ the 
emigrants on their voyage ; Wallis’s 
‘Dead Stonebreaker,’ Paton’s ‘Scene 
from the Indian Mutiny. The 
range of possible subject is as end- 
less as the range of life and of so- 
ciety: the art which deals with it 
must have the thrill, the impulse, 
the meaning and inexhaustibleness 
of lifeas well. It must rely equally 
upon strong facts, strong concep- 
tions, and solid portrait-like actu- 
ality ; having as little as need be 
to do with insignificant aspects of 
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society, high or low, such as ex- 
press nothing and lead to nothing, 
or with points of light comedy or 
sentimental drama. Of moral bear- 
ing as much or as little as you will ; 
—much, if really and spontaneously 
involved in a subject of true picto- 
rial interest, none at all if not natu- 
rally there, and never with a pre- 
pensely didactic or pulpit-pounding 
air about it. 

If we go back to the beginning 
of our English art, we shall find a 
model of the vital modern art 
ready to our hands. Our great 
Hogarth led the van of all modern- 
life art worthy of the name. In 
seriousness and solidity of purpose, 
in lively, various, dramatic, and 
terrible invention, in intellect and 
insight, and adaptation of means to 
ends, no one can hope to get beyond 
him. Nor is it needful at the pre- 
sent time of day to insist upon the 
fact that Hogarth was very far 
from being wholly a grotesque or 
caricature artist, far from destitute 
of the feeling of beauty, and by no 
means wanting in proficiency as an 
executant. It is on these points, 
however, that the painter of our 
own actual life must add some- 
thing to what Hogarth can teach 
him: he must be more chary of 
caricature subjects or treatment, 
more resolute to make beauty a 
main and fixed quality of his work, 
and more predominantly devoted 
to the pictorial side of the art—not 
pursued to the weakening of its 
inventive or expressional power, 
but to the enforcement and artistic 
balance of this. We would add 
that the living artist is by no means 
bound to be the pictorial moralist 
that Hogarth was: that point, as 
we have already indicated, may be 
left to take care of itself. He may 
raise his work into greater dignity 
and loftier service by the directly 
moral element ; or he may leave this 
on one hand, and do what he feels 
the personal call for doing, without 
concerning himself with the cor- 
rection or castigation of his age, 
and yet be none the less excellent 
and acceptable to all true men as a 
painter. His work must live with 


its own life, and teach its own 
lesson—of beauty, character, pas- 
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sion, or what else, or morals, if 
these are any part of his function, 
but not otherwise. Hogarth was a 
painter, and he was likewise a mo- 
ralist. It cannot be contested that 
his greatest moral works are his 
greatest pictorial works also; but 
they furnish in this respect no ne- 
cessary standard to other men, only 
anadmirable one. Indeed, we would 
say that, in any painter less excey 
tional and swi generis than Hogarth, 
the amount of morals which he im- 
ported into works of art would 
overweight and deaden them: it 
would be too direct and intrusive, 
and we should beg the painter to 
spare us his homilies, and attend 
to his brush and palette. 

The art which deals with his own 
day is especially that which the 
painter is qualified and called upon 
to execute. It is what he knows 
most about, can do best, and can 
make of the most interest and 
value both to the bulk of his con- 
temporaries, and to all the genera- 
tions which come after him. It is 
that record which he alone can write 
in living and indisputable charac- 
ters. What Holbein or Hogarth of 
the nineteenth century (were such 
forthcoming) could do for the six- 
teenth and the eighteenth what the 
actual Holbein and Hogarth did? 
—and where will be the man of the 
twentieth or thirtieth to do for the 
nineteenth that which its own 
painters might do if they chose, 
and which would be incaleulably 
prized by those distant inheritors 
of their life and labour? Yet we 
would be far from saying that his- 
toric art of past time is to be aban- 
doned by the present: there may 
be as much alana in the exclu- 
sion as in the exaggerated cultiva- 
tion and estimation of it. After 
all that, in a natural, and mainly 
right and healthy reaction, has of 
late been said against the treat- 
ment of past historic or other sub- 
jects, the fact remains that these 
present a sphere full of interest 
and opportunity for the capable 
painter, and in many respects more 
fertile of beauty and_ pictorial ma- 
terial than the life of our own day. 
The mistake appears to be that of 
imagining that there is any intrin- 
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sic and radical distinction between 
the two things, and between the 
true modes of treatment for both. 
Historic art of the past upon stilts 
is a bad thing; dummies flaunting 
and attitudinizing in costume are 
bad ; but not the historic art itself, 
nor men and women in costume. 
When we have once got well to un- 
derstand that the art of our own 
time is as serious and dignified as 
that of the past, we shall equally 
understand that that of the past 
holds its own face to face with the 
present, and that the two must be 
vitalized in exactly the same way. 
It is just as possible to give a 
human and living representation of 
the past in art as in literature ; and 
whether this latter is possible we 
may ask of Shakspeare. Shakspeare 
isas much at home in Henry the 
Fourth’s time, King John’s, Julius 
Cesar’s, or Agamemnon’s, as in 
Queen Elizabeth’s: the year of the 
world or of grace is a very small 
matter to him. And why? Be- 
cause life still is life all the world 
over, and all the centuries through : 
and he will give you life under as 
many phases, and dynasties, and 


historic cycles, as you please,—and 
with London mechanics acting be- 
fore Theseus, and fire-arms going off 
before they were invented, into the 


bargain. That is the only way, in 
the long run, in which we either 
can or may conceive history and 
historic art. Preposterous as it 
would be to propose Shakspeare as 
the measure for other men’s attain- 
ment, it is quite practicable to 
study in him what is the right 
thing to attain, and the way to set 
about it. At the present day, in- 
deed, we need not have the cannons 
fired off by a soldier in chain mail, 
simply because we are all too well 
informed, and the proceeding would 
disconcert us, and raise questions, 
instead of silencing them ; but we 
must still have inside the chain- 
mail a man of the same flesh and 
blood as an artilleryman, if we are 
to believe in him and his mail. 
Another writer who may be pro- 
posed to the artist as an example 
of historic treatment is Meinhold 
the author of the Amber Witch and 
Sidonia, the Sorceress, To do in art 
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what he has done in literature is of 
course a less hopeless task than 
with a Shakspeare for model, and 
is indeed an altogether achievable 
one. Meinhold, too, is quite on 
the opposite tack from Shakspeare 
as regards accuracy of costuming 
and detail. He is peculiarly 
painter-like in this respect; pre- 
senting the outer aspect of a past 
century, not certainly in length 
and laboured description, but wit 
all the precision oe exact keeping 
of a contemporary portrait or cha- 
racter-group. He gives it in action, 
in minutiz of incident and manner, 
and in all those numberless small 
points of externals which made the 
same thing done in the past look 
differently from what it does in the 
present. That is exactly what the 
painter of historical genre wants to 
do. But, if he would attain it with 
a success corresponding to that of 
Meinhold, he must work upon 
Meinhold’s principle. With him 
the externals are not the essentials ; 
they only invest the essentials, 
which are life, character, and the 

lay of feeling, opinion, and event, 

hese he makes true of the past, 
because they are in themselves 
truly conceived, and would be 
equally so, with mere difference of 
form, in the present. And that is 
what the art of the past has equally 
to do: it must rely upon the man 
first, and conceive of him as genu- 
inely as of a man of our own time ; 
and upon the costume and acces- 
sories, only as externals of the man. 
It must have life, real palpitating 
life, at its centre; not a make- 
believe of historic pompousness 
and second-hand antiquarianism. 
Its ‘clothes-philosophy’ must be 
that of Herr Teufelsdréckh ; which 
advances from the mere palpable 
outer integument to the whole 
visible and invisible habit of the 
man and of the world. ‘Is notthe 
life more than meat, and the body 
than raiment? 

The French painter, Millet, had 
a curious little picture in the Paris 
Exhibition of the current year. It 
was old Tobit and his wife, dressed 
exactly like plain country folk of 
the present day, with their modern 
house, and cat, and roadside 
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scenery. This is one mode of 
bringing home to us a subject of 
the past, and has ‘heart of grace,’ 
too, in its odd, pungent way. Yet 
it is not to be recommended now 
for imitation. We have got be- 
yond it ; and it costs the spectator 
a greater effort to find out that the 
blind old countryman with his 
walking-stick is meant for Tobit, 
and to perceive that he really does 
represent Tobit pretty well after 
all, than it would cost the artist to 
out him into a reasonable resem- 
lance to Tobit’s real clothes and 
environments. We cannot compel 
people to be as ignorant, or as pas- 
sive to these matter-of-fact sole- 
cisms, as they were in the middle 
ages ; nor treat them in mere sim- 
plicity of purpose as if they were. 
The naiveté of the fifteenth century 
in such matters has become inge- 
nuity and prepense theory in the 
nineteenth. All we can do in per- 
fect good faith is to concentrate 
the spectator’s attention upon the 
fact that Tobit was very like an- 
other blind old man when you 
came to scrutinize him; leaving 
the costume and so on to be cared 
for much as they happen to come, 
but not intentionally making them 
wrong, when we can make them 
partially right. 

While on the subject of the cur- 
rent French art, we may be allowed 
in the briefest terms to recommend 
it to the serious attention of British 
painters. They will find in it very 
valuable discipline in the funda- 
mental rudiments of art; and that 
habit of regarding a picture as a 
picture which, inducing unity, 
vividness, straightforwardness, and 
breadth, results in real pictorial style 
—the quality on whose importance 
we havealreadyinsisted, These cha- 
racteristics hold good of a ve 
large section of the actual French 
art, and were displayed in force in 
this year’s Parisian Exhibition ; 
though no doubt there are other 
phases of that art neither to be 
admired in themselves, nor to be 
upheld as examples to others. 

One department of art in which 
the French, and they only, excel, 
is that of military or battle pic- 
tures; less prominently evinced 
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this year than on some previous 
occasions, numerous as were the 
large canvasses devoted to the Ita- 
lian and Crimean campaigns. We 
observe that a movement has been 
started this season in London for 
promoting the production and pur- 
chase of pictures illustrating the 
naval and military achievements 
of Great Britain, and of which Mr. 
Desanges’ Victoria Cross Gallery 
is fixed upon to serve as the nucleus. 
If, as the internal evidence sug- 
gests, the leading motive is that 
proper to Mr. Desanges’ friends 
and admirers, of serving him by 
the purchase of his Victoria Cross 
pictures, we have nothing to say 
against it; the works have a cer- 
tain not inconsiderable merit, and 
a separate interest of their own, 
deserving of substantial recogni- 
tion in any form which their ad- 
mirers choose to tax themselves 
for. If regarded, however, as the 
beginning of a serious movement 
on a large scale, it is scarcely by 
possibility capable of success. The 
military is one of the most hope- 
less and barren phases of art, and 
British painters om always shown 
themselves peculiarly abroad in it. 
Art can hardly thwart its own best 
purposes more than by dealing 
with masses of red coats and pipe- 
clay, bayonet-thrusts, gashes and 
blood, agonized and distorted fea- 
tures, and wide-spread slaughter. 
Yet these are the essentials of the 
subject ; anything short of them 
is a mere trifling with it, half- 
hearted and _ self-condemnatory. 
British painters have never fully 
grappled with military art ; they 
have only hovered about its out- 
skirts, touching and trimming. 
They have been unsuccessful, 
necessarily unsuccessful, in these 
attempts ; and there is every rea- 
son to infer that they would be the 
same if they were to go in for the 
thing with a more thorough and 
practical aim. Besides, it is better 
they should be so, even were the 
prospect otherwise. The French, 
as we have said, have really from 
time to time done something 
notable in the way of military art: 
yet there are few greater mistakes 
in art, and few more unsatisfy- 
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ing and wearisome exhibitions, 
than the vast series of the military 
glories of France at Versailles. 
We hope and fully believe that our 
countrymen will not attempt to 
produce such another eyesore ; and 
are very sure, moreover, that if 
they do so, they will find it a far 
greater eyesore than that at Ver- 
sailles, and their canvasses and 
painters, pigmies and bunglers in 
comparison. 

The question of the range of 
subjects proper for fine art becomes 
year by year more needful of solu- 
tion as photography advances. To 
us it seems pretty clear that, for 
everything in the way of mere 
transcript, photography is the 
thing; 1t is easier, more certain, 
more ample, and in almost every 
respect, as far as this object is 
concerned, more beautiful, and to 
crown all, incomparably cheaper. 
It has already made huge inroads 
upon this field of art, and is 
morally sure to monopolize it at 
no distant day. What photography 
cannot do is to colour and to in- 
vent. To say that it will never be 
able to colour would be extremely 
rash; some glimmerings of that 
nag in photography have already 

een bruited, and there is no 
knowing where this or any other 
human conquest of the forces of 
nature will stop. All we can 
affirm is that for the present 
the sublime and delicious pro- 
vince of colour lies exclusively 
at the command of man, Of in- 
vention photography has already, 
in its nature and practice, a certain 
very limited property. The power 
of invention is the conceiving how 
a thing which does not materially 
exist would be and would look if 
it did exist ; and the photographer 
who arranges and takes fancy 
groups, produces, in a sort of way, 
a result similar to the artist who, 
with or without models, represents 
a subject conceived in his mind. 
But this is, as an almost constant 
rule, bad invention and futile pho- 
tography ; it cannot possibly com- 
pete with, though it does in some 
degree shadow forth, the power of 
artistic invention. The imminent 
condition of fine art appears there- 
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fore to be the limitation to inven- 
tion and colour ; transcription and 
record of mere fact of every order 
being handed over bodily to pho- 
tography. This does not, however, 
ioaiele human portraiture, which, 
in its higher walks, has a large 
measure of invention, There is 
nothing to irritate or alarm us in 
the prospect. We shall have the 
best possible transcripts, and the 
only possible inventions worthy 
of contemplation. An enormous 
quantity of art pursued at a ruin- 
ous sacrifice of time and labour 
will find a painless extinction, and 
the public be thereby delivered 
from shoals of inefficient trumpery 
or useless essays; the true and 
great art will survive, the artist 
know and work out his own in- 
alienable function. 

The past season, to which we 
return to take leave of our subject, 
has been a remarkably bad one for 
art-patronage. The painters have 
made comparatively small profits ; 
the scale of prices at auctions and 
sales has fallen much below the 
average. There has been a sort of 
reaction, though not of a decided 
kind, in favour of the old masters ; 
but the class of work which stands 
best in the market for the present 
is certainly our own native art of 
two or three generations back. The 
motive for this depression of prices 
(apart from the American derange- 
ment, which has certainly had a 
great deal to do with it) seems 
to lie as much in the exhaus- 
tion of dealers and speculators as 
in any parsimony or indifferentism 
on the part of the owners of galle- 
ries. It is perhaps a fluctuation or 
reaction from a very high scale of 
prices generally maintained for 
some years past—such a fluctuation 
as was sure to come in its turn— 
rather than asymptom of any deep- 
lying cause; but, having come, 
artists may fairly make up their 
minds for its continuance yet a little 
while, in a form more or less severe. 
The worst of it is that this bad 
season of art-patronage has been 
bad, not only in its general charac- 
ter of thriftiness, but in its excep- 
tional character of prodigality as 
well, The commission given by 
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the picture-dealer, Mr. Flatou, to 
Mr. Frith, for a picture at the price 
of £9187 10s., ‘Life at a Railway 
Station,’ and the purchase (if truly 
reported, or near the truth) of Mr. 
Phillip’s pictures produced in his 
late tour in Spain, some dozen in 
number, by two dealers for £20,000, 
hint of something rotten, and very 
rotten, in the public taste. For 
the qualities which make Mr. Frith 
and Mr. Phillip conspicuous and 
admired, and so beyond parallel 
successful by the money-test, are 
the very qualities which ue them 
hopelessly second or third-rate in the 
true college of art. We desire to 
do every justice to these gentlemen, 
and admit without stint the sharp- 
ness, cleverness, and nicety of Mr. 
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Frith, and the executive ease and 
force of Mr. Phillip. But cleverness 
which is fatebeakentior of the surface, 
and force which is intrinsically 
ad captandum, can only produce 
after their kind; and that kind is 
for ever heartless, jaded, glaring, 
and forced—the antipodes of great 
or even of fine art. 

However, we must not grudge 
these gentlemen, or any other public 
favourites, the art-Blondins of the 
hour, their acceptance and success. 
The race is not always to the swift; 
or rather the race in which the 
truly and permanently swift are 
worsted is not the sort of race for 
which they have knit their solid 
sinews, and made up their victo- 
rious minds, 

W. M. Rosser. 


TRUTH AND HER WORSHIPPERS. 


TILL as a statue, on as firm a base, 
But warm and rosy with life-giving life, 

Stands Truth ; not veiled, but sheltered from the strife 
Of clashing passions in a holy place. 
Around, with busy hands and upturned face, 

Her votaries stand; no sacrificial knife 

Have they, but gravers, there, and tints are rife, 
And tablets well prepared, whereon they trace, 

Or strive to trace, her features pure and fair. 
These all around their different stations take ; 

Some love the twilight, some the noonday glare, 
And some for morning’s misty brilliance wake. 

And so it is, of all the limners there, 
Not any two the self-same image make. 


But when from out the Temple doors they go, 
And raise their finished works that all may see, 
A hideous clamour greets their industry. 


‘Which is the Truth ?’ say men. 


‘How may we know ? 


Which is the goddess, O ye limners, show ! 
So manifold we know she cannot be, 
For Truth is one—therefore this is not she.’ 
And then, for very love of Truth, ah, woe! 
They trample under foot her queenly form, 
And drag it through the miry sloughs of doubt! 
Yet, while her pale priests wrangle in the storm, 
Pleading their adverse claims with cry and shout, 
There, all the time, life-giving, rosy, warm, 


Stands Truth, with holy quiet clothed about. 


J. M. H. 
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GOOD FOR 


NOTHING; 


Or, Al Down Pill, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DIGBY GRAND,’ ‘THE INTERPRETER,’ ETC. ETC, 


CHAPTER XLII. 
WILL you? 


INNER that day was rather a 
tedious affair. Our host did 
not appear ; nor was this an unusual 
practice with Gilbert of late. The 
very fine gentleman who con- 
descended to officiate as Groom of 
the Chambers, and who was chiefly 
remarkable for the elegance with 
which he turned his periods, and 
the perseverance with which he 
pulled down his wristbands, an- 
nouncing to us that ‘Mr. Orme 
begged we would not wait. He had 
given orders not to be disturbed. 
Mr. Orme had a large amount of 
business to transact against post 
time.’ So we paired off and rustled 
into dinner without him. 
Bella seemed the liveliest of the 
party. Lady Gertrude, I could 


not but observe, was exceedingly 


uneasy; and John Gordon very 
much out of spirits and out of 
humour. Lady Olivia was dis- 
turbed about some shortcomings 
of her maid. Holyhead was quieter 
and more subdued than his wont, 
though still by no means a dull 
companion ; and I myself, I must 
confess, felt oppressed by man 
vague and painful misgivings whieh 
I should have been at a loss to 
explain. 

_ Miss Jones, however, was quite 
lively and talkative. This young 
ady was considerably improved by 
the misfortunes through which she 
had passed. Her somewhat hoy- 
denish manner had acquired repose 
and dignity, without losing its 
frankness, | Her tone was softened, 
and her bearing more self-restrained, 
She was a woman now; and one 
who had not only learned to depend 
on herself, but to act for others. 
Even her very appearance was 
changed, and, to my thinking, 
vastly for the better. She had lost 
the beauté de diable, the only beauty, 
by the way, to which she could lay 


claim; but she had gained in its 
stead a depth of expression, and a 
defined characteristic cast of coun- 
tenance, well worth all the red-and- 
white inthe world. I do not think 
I was the only person present of 
this opinion. 

I do not set up, like many gen- 
tlemen of my age and habits, for a 
consummate judge of beauty. It 
is pemeee a subject on which study 
is by no means beneficial, and even 
in theory admits of every variety 
of taste and opinion. I do know 
one man, and that by no means an 
impressionable person, on whom 
an impediment in the female speech 
(doubtless a rare defect, and not 
without its advantages) produces 
instantaneous subjection. Stoically 
uninfluenced by regularity of fea- 
tures, adamant to complexion and 
crinoline, his defences fall to the 
abortive music of ‘a stutter,’ as the 
walls of Jericho crumbled at the 
trumpet-blast of the hosts of Israel. 
He is fascinated, conquered, bound 
hand and foot, before the fair mute 
can get out her offer of quarter. 
The one hesitates, and the other 
is lost. I only adduce tls in 
corroboration of a proverb which 
exists in every known language, to 
the effect that ‘there is no account- 
ing for tastes.’ 

To my mind, our young English 
ladies are very tardy in reaching 
their prime. They do not usually 
get rid of their ‘baby-faces’ till 
person and intellect have for some 
years arrived at the stage of 
womanhood ; and beautiful as those 
‘baby-faces’ unquestionably are, I 
think most men will admit that 
time and experience, while altering 
their expression, rather add to than 
detract from their charms. In the 
south of Europe, twenty-five or 
thirty is synonymous with decay. 
A transatlantic beauty is in the 
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splendour of her prime at eighteen. 
Our Saxon cousins, with their fair 
hair and blue eyes, commonly grow 
so fat in their sixth lustre, as to 
lose all pretensions to admiration : 
whilst a Frenchwoman’s teeth 
rarely withstand the influence of 
the bonbonniére for half-a-dozen 
years after her marriage. It is only 
our English dames, I think, who, 
thanks to their climate, constitu- 
tion, food, and habits, preserve 
their beauty unimpaired up to the 
very verge of middle age. Bella 
was yet a long way from that some- 
what uncertain period ; nevertheless 
she was acquiring expression of 
countenance and fascination of 
manner day by day. She was quite 
capable now of taking her part in 
the emptiest conversation—than 
which I hold no accomplishment 
more denotes familiarity with 
society—and brought us down the 
very latest London gossip, which 
at the end of September, it is fair 
to conclude, was more likely to 
originate at Brighton than in the 
deserted city itself. 

‘Mrs. Montpellier was at the Old 
Steine. Mrs. Montpellier had 
called upon her. She had a piece 
of news especially for Lord Holy- 
head—Mrs. Montpellier had refused 
Charley Wing.’ 

Holyhead looked excessively con- 
scious, though doubtless every one 
present mistook the cause. 

‘How very strange,’ said he, 
with a forced laugh. ‘Such a 
parti’ for a widow. You know 
Charley is smothered in money 
now. What can she be about? 
She must be waiting for a Roths- 
child.’ 

‘I don’t think Mr. Wing can be 
very rich, observed Bella. ‘I saw 
him one day walking on the chain 
pier in such shabby clothes, and 
with a cotton umbrella!’ 

‘That’s a sure proof of wealth,’ 
remarked John Gordon. ‘Capital- 
ists always carry cotton umbrellas ; 
I know it’s so in the City. <A very 
neat article, we consider, looks like 
borrowing money. I speak as a 
professional man,’ 

We laughed ; and I remarked a 
smile on the staid countenance of 
the Groom of the Chambers, ex 
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officio a close observer of men and 
manners, 

*‘He’s very good-looking,’ said 
Miss Jones, simply, still harping on 
Charley Wing; ‘if he would only 
dress himself a little better ; but I 
suppose Mrs. Montpellier don’t 
think so.’ 

‘Is that realy your opinion? 
asked Lord Holyhead, uneasily ; 
then added with his frank laugh, 
‘Ah, Miss Jones, you should have 
seen him in his palmy days, when 
he hadn’t a sixpence. He was 
the smartest and best-looking fel- 
low about London then.’ 

‘Gilbert used always to call him 
the Last of the Lady-killers, re- 
marked Gertrude. ‘How amused 
he will be to hear of his rebuff. I 
have often heard him declare he 
should be more afraid of Charley 
Wing as a rival than anybody in 
the world.’ 

‘He mustn’t say so again,’ inter- 
posed Holyhead, mischievously. 
‘I believe it is nobody but Gilbert 
that has cut out Charley with Mrs. 
Montpellier.’ 

‘What nonsense! Gilbert never 
thought of her! exclaimed Lady 
Gertrude, with flashing eyes and 
uncalled-for energy. ‘1 mean,’ she 
added, calming suddenly down as 
if a little ashamed of her vehemence, 
‘it is so hard that people never can 
be friends without the world putting 
the most uncharitable construc- 
tions.’ 

Her ladyship’s unqualified denial 
did not fail to produce its effect. 
The servants looked startled ; 
Lady Olivia displeased ; Holyhead 
amused ; and John Gordon’s brow 
grew darker and darker. When 
the ladies rose en masse to take 
flight, he did not even stoop to 
pick up the gloves and handkerchief 
which Gertrude had of course 
suffered to escape below the table. 
I was forced to dive for them 
myself, no easy task for an old man 
after dinner; and though she 
thanked me kindly for the recovery 
of these superfluities, I do not 
think she was conscious ofa syllable 
she said, 

Soon after her departure, John 
thought proper to repeat his pre- 
viously-announced intention oi 
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starting by the early train next 
morning. Holyhead suddenly sank 
into a very unusual fit of abstrac- 
tion, in which he not only forgot 
to pass the bottle, but neglected to 
fill his own glass. The consump- 
tion of claret was moderate in the 
extreme ; and the bell that sum- 
moned coffee was felt to be a 
relief to all. 

In the drawing-room matters 
were even worse. Lady Olivia had 
gone to bed with a head-ache—the 
only indisposition to which her 
strong organization was subject, 
and which was apt to come on when 
she was tired of her company. 
Gertrude, looking extremely restless 
and anxious, had taken a cup of 
tea to Gilbert’s door. Miss Jones 
chatted on pleasantly enough for a 
time, chiefly to the edification of 
Lord Holyhead, who seemed never 
tired of asking news about her 
yapa, her cottage, her parrot, and 
ier pianoforte. On the three 
former topics they were growing 
quite confidential. She had told 


him that papa was getting better 
every day, and was a different man 
since he had escaped from the 


constant annoyances and anxieties 
of business ; that he got his rubber 
four nights a week ; and that she 
herself played ‘ double-dummy’ 
with him the other two. That the 
little house was very comfortable. 
She even described the situation of 
the rooms, and the pattern of the 
Soving-scem carpet. That the 
parrot liked his new quarters as 
well as the rest of the family, and 
had ‘quite left off biting people,’ 
added Bella with a blush and a 
smile, And then she checked his 
Lordship’s explosions of hilarity, 
and his assurances that he should 
bear the scars to his grave, by an 
allusion to the comfort she had 
derived from the possession of the 
pianoforte atthe worst stage of 
their misfortunes, and her gratitude 
for the kindness and forethought 
which had provided her with the 
instrument, 

_ ‘Inever found out,’ said Bella, 
ina much lower and rather unsteady 
voice, ‘whose gift it was till John 
told me about it at Brighton. I 
had almost made up my mind to 
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write and thank you, but I thought 
I had better wait till I should see 
you to express my gratitude; and 
now I hardly know how to do so 
strongly enough. It was very, very 
kind of you, Lord Holyhead,’ said 
Bella, and the black eyes filled with 
tears, though she tried hard to 
smile. ‘You must be a conjuror. 
You must have known exactly what 
I wanted, or you must have taken 
a great deal of trouble to find 
out.’ 

‘T have thought of little else for 
many months,’ he whispered, in a 
very low voice, not much steadier 
than her own; and I confess at 
this juncture I began to consider 
whether a third person must not be 
rather in the way. Gertrude had 
not returned from her mission with 
the tea. Gordon was in the little 
drawing-room, as it was called, ob- 
viously reading the paper, to judge 
by the irritable crackling of the 
broadsheet. Besides myself, these 
two were the only inhabitants of 
the apartment, and they seemed to 
be quite forgetful of my presence, 
so engrossed were they with the 
absorbing topic which some one 
has described as ‘talking to each 
other of each other.’ Old gentle- 
men are all very well in their way, 
but if they are dense and incon- 
siderate they may sometimes be 
very much in the way of other 
pooree. I began to think I had 

etter penetrate into the library ; 
that was my natural sphere now. 
There was not much temptation 
to remain with John Gordon in the 
retreat he had selected, and I caught 
myself repeating the ‘Me nec femina 
mec puer’ of Horace as I sat me 
down to a stiffish page of Diodorus 
Siculus which had long puzzled me, 
but of which that evening I cer- 
tainly failed to extract the mean- 
ing. 

No! I do not think I would have 
it all over again if I could. ‘ Otiwm 
Divos rogat in patenti’ How that 
Horace keeps running in my head ! 
but surely Rest, Rest is what poor 
mortality must yearn for, after all. 
It is better to lie still, though it 
be down fathom-deep below the 
dark waters, than to be ever heav- 
ing to and fro, the sport of the 
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changing wave. No more fair 
breezes and smiling skies and 
purple islands studding the smooth 
sheen of the tropic sea; but then 
no more treacherous fogs and 
hidden reefs and sudden squalls 
and long-continued gales to baffle 
the bold mariner, and vex and 
weary and make him long for any 
port at last. No more joyous 
chorus round the capstan, nor plea- 
sant carouse with jolly messmates 
on Saturday nights; but then no 
more turning up all hands to 
shorten sail in the night, with the 
sea washing heavily over the slip- 
pery deck, and the bare spars 
dancing and reeling aloft against 
the cheerless, windy, starry sky. 
The mariner is down in the sea- 
caves, wrapped in his clean ham- 
mock, with a round shot at his feet. 
There let him sleep sound and still 
till the resurrection. He is better 
SO. 
Once it crossed my mind as I 
turned over the pages of Diodorus 


Siculus, that alady of whom I had 
heard as the Signora Bravoura 
might be somewhat dissatisfied 
with the arrangements so obviously 


impending. How that strong- 
minded vocalist herself, or any of 
her fashionable friends, would have 
laughed at my being so much be- 
hindhand in the gossip of the world. 
They had parted months ago; and 
from what I have heard of the 
lady, it was by no means the least 
courageous act of his lordship’s 
life thus to free himself from a 
captivity that was growing more 
hopeless day by day. 

Vith all the intuitive tact and 
administrative powers of the female 
intellect, there are some characters 
of the other sex, and those not the 
least capable, in the management 
of which women find themselves 
completely at fault. To soothe the 
hasty, to cajole the obstinate, to 
flatter and impose upon the vain, 
or with honied accents and specious 
eloquence to mystify the weak,— 
what advocate so successful as a 
woman? But there is one class of 
disposition she usually mistakes, 
which baffles her persuasive powers, 
and before which her boasted in- 
fluence is swept away like a mesh 
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of cobwebs. It is that of a frank, 
good-humoured, single-hearted, yet 
resolute man. His very absence 
of cunning foils all her tactics. 
He cannot be made to understand 
her hidden interpretations—her 
tortuous schemes—her pretty little 
affectations and harmless duplicity 
—the shaft that would sting a more 
artificial heart to the quick, re- 
bounds innocuous from the stain- 
less shield of honesty. There can 
be no trial of fence where one de- 
clines to use the small sword, and 
falsehood, with all its speed, has so 
much lost ground continually to 
make up, that it can never reach 
the goal so soon as truth. Beat 
from her usual mode of warfare by 
such an opponent, the fair aggressor 
is prone to mistake forbearance for 
weaknessand patience forstupidity. 
Then she falls into a fatal error, 
and elects to try the issue by sheer 
strength. He has borne a good 
deal. He will bear just a little, 
ever such a little, more. You are 
bad handicappers, ladies! Ask 
your brothers or your husbands if 
it is not that last pound which 
turns the triumph of Newmarket 
to a defeat none the less ruinous 
that it was within a yard of victory? 
Be advised by me. If you have 
half reclaimed your falcon, be care- 
ful how you abuse the obedience 
of that tameless nature. Ruffle its 
feathers but once too often, and the 
bird breaks away from wrist and 
jesses never to stoop to the lure 
again. 

Bravoura was a lady of consider- 
able physical calibre. Deep-bo- 
somed as Juno, ox-eyed also like 
the mother of the gods, and, not to 
speak it disrespectfully, a little 
bull-throated. The price of stalls 
and boxes on her benefit nights 
sufficiently vouched for the power 
of her lungs, and her servants and 
courier could answer for her high 
courage and temper to correspond. 
She feared nobody on earth but 
Holyhead, and she tried to bull 
him. The obvious result of such 
& measure was to be found in his 
lordship’s happy escape from thral- 
dom, which left him at liberty to 
tell Bella Jones such a tale in the 
quiet drawing-room at West-Acres 
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as called up blushes, but not of 
shame, on her comely cheek, and 
tears, but not of sorrow, into her 
downcast eyes, 

‘They will suit each other re- 
markably well,’ was the way in 
which I translated a page of the 
vellum-covered volume on my knee; 
‘better than nine couples out of 
every ten. She loves him dearly, 
and she will make him the most 
willing of wives. He is the last 
person on earth to exact obedience 
except in a case of absolute neces- 
sity, and then, unless I mistake 
him very much, he is a man who 
will not be denied. I believe such 
make the best husbands. More- 
over, he is a widower, and Bella 
will gain hugely by comparison 
with his late viscountess, a lady 
with whom I had the disadvantage 
of being acquainted. She has at 
least this in her favour, that her 
rival will not be that imaginary 
piece of perfection who is supposed 
to be endowed with all those 


charms proverbially to be found 
only in ‘ bachelors’ wives.’ Holy- 
head’s, again, is not a nature that 
can love anything a Jittle, and for a 


short time. He is old enough to 
know his own mind, and he seems 
pretty sure of it on this occasion. 
It will be a cheerful wedding, with 
more smilesthan tears. Then they 
will go away to the old place in 
Yorkshire, and the school children 
will cheer them under arches of 
laurels, and the tenants will get 
drunk, and the bonny bride receive 
a hearty welcome home. Holy- 
head will live there entirely, and 
farm a little, and hunt and shoot a 
good deal, and put on a stone of 
weight every year; and Bella will 
expand into a comely matron, with 
a fine, numerous family, a blessing 
to the poor, an acquisition to the 
neighbourhood, and the very prop 
and mainstay of the annual York 
Ball, I thought of the altar-rails, 
and the grave priest, and the 
touching blessing—‘ Well is thee, 
and happy shalt thou be! Then 
I thought—how could I but think ? 
—of one in that very house, its lord 
and master, sitting apart from all 
in his own room, alone with his 
desolate heart. I could feel for 
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him looking blankly into the future 
—no promise for him in the coming 
years—no hope of that to which 
almost all men who hope at all 
look forward at some time or an- 
other—a happy home. It is bad 
enough to think of the journey 
through the Great Sahara when it 
is nearly over; but who with the 
weary ride fresh in his remem- 
brance, the aching eyes, the dizzy- 
ing glare, the endless caravan, the 
tiresome bell, the cruel thirst, the 
maddening sameness day by day,— 
who, I say, in sight of the palm- 
trees and minarets at last, but 
would pity one whom he knew to 
be mounting his patient camel to 
commence the self-same pilgrimage? 
Alas for Gilbert! I could hardly 
bear to think of him. Uncon- 
sciously as I rose from my chair 
and paced up and down the long 
library, my glace rested on the 
portrait of Frank Orme. In the 
dim light those eager eyes looked 
startlingly out of the canvas into 
my own. I began to understand 
Lady Gertrude’s youthful dislike 
to the picture. For the first time 
I acknowledged to its full extent 
the wild fascination of that hand- 
some face. There was a spell upon 
me that seemed to affect my nerves 
and my brain. The eyes haunted 
me, the more painfully, too, that I 
avoided them, and turned my back 
on the figure, Whilst in my ears 
something seemed continually to 
whisper, ‘ To our next merry meet- 
ing |’ ‘To our next merry meeting!’ 


CHAPTER XLITI. 
WONT you? 


The evening in question was an 
eventful one at West-Acres. As 
we read that before the Deluge 
people feasted and amused them- 
selves, and married and were given 
in marriage, not discontinuing such 
indulgences even after the rain 
began to fall, and the avenging 
waters to mount inch by inch from 
the sea,—so we of modern times 
must dine and dress, and make 
love and conversation, whatever 
may be impending on ourselves in- 
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dividually, or those who are nearest 
and dearest to our affections. If 

ou or J were to die to-morrow, 

ind reader, our survivors must eat 
and drink. The butler would fill 
their glasses with sherry, as usual, 
perhaps a trifle fuller if a feeling 
man; and should the fish not be 
boiled enough, do not suppose the 
cook’s shortcomings ena escape 
notice on account of our demise. 
Is there one heart in the world, 
think you, that will break when 
you are gone? Perhaps there may 
e just one. Ifso, thank God that 
you have really lived, and grudge 
not to depart when you are called 
‘ Home, to go and take your wages.’ 

There were several agitated 
minds above-stairs in Mr. Orme’s 
house when the servants’ supper- 
bell rang. Not the least so, though 
he tamed and kept it under with 
his iron will, was that of Mr. John 
Gordon, reading the Western Lumi- 
nary upside down, in the little 
drawing-room, and deriving obvi- 
ous stores of information from the 
well-filled columns of that meri- 
torious journal, John was very 
discontented and unhappy. He 


had miscalculated his strength ; he, 
who never miscalculated anything, 
and who piqued himself so espe- 
cially on that same godlike quality 


of strength, He had thought he 
was quite man enough to come 
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down to West-Acres for a week and 
enjoy his shooting, and be as happy 
as he had always been in Gilbert's 
society; and if anything decided 
should take place whilst he was 
there, why, that he could congratu- 
late the cousins witha steady voice 
and an unrufiled brow. Love is 
blind indeed, John saw clearly, 
though nobody else did, that Lady 
Gertrude was on the eve of becom- 
ing mistress of West-Acres. And 
now to-day he had found out that 
he couldn't bear it. He felt hurt 
and angry; he had spoken un- 
kindly, bitterly, almost rudely. 
She must have remarked it ; every- 
body must have heard it ; he would 
not run such another risk of losing 
his self-control. He would go 
away to-morrow morning and never 
see her again. ; 

Do you remember the magic 
mirror on which Cornelius called 
up for gifted Surrey the image of 
his love? Do you think she ever 
looked so fair to him in the reality 
of daylight at home, as far away in 
that foreign land, under ‘the 
vaulted roof of gramarye? Did 
his heart ever thrill to her fondest 
whisper when he sat by her at 
the banquet, or led her a stately 
measure through the hall, as it 
thrilled to mark her image in the 
depths of that dreamy picture /— 
where the dear one 


lay reclined, 


And pensive, read from tablet eburnine 

Some strain that seemed her inmost soul to find ; 
That favoured strain was Surrey’s raptured line, 
That fair and lovely form, the Lady Geraldine. 


What was the secret of the wizard’s 
charm but the desolate feeling— 
he would never see her again. 
Those are the words, that is the 
spell to call up at an instant the 
image of the loved one, in its 
brightest beauty and its dearest 
perfections. Then we feel the 
worth of all that we have lost; 
then we reproach ourselves that 
we did not value it half enough 
while it was our own; then we 
know that henceforth the mirror 
must be broken and the self- 
emitted light be quenched for 
evermore. 

John Gordon ran over his whole 


past life in his mind. He recalled 
the delicate high-born girl on whom 
he had dared so long ago to set his 
heart: a thousand graces of voice 
and manner, a thousand bright 
looks and kindly words beamed on 
his memory once more. He re- 
membered—oh ! so well—the first 
happy day on which the possibility 
had dawned upon him of winning 
her at last. What strength and 
energy had that hope given him 
for the battle of life. How had he 
risen in his own esteem for the 
courage that owned so high an aim, 
and the determination, which he 
felt he possessed, that could alone 
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conquer the difficulties in his path. 
What labour, what efforts, what 
self-denial had he shrunk from 
while there was yet a hope? Had 
he ever miscalculated an advantage 
or thrown a chance away with this 
one object in view? He had sub- 
mitted to drudgery, to confinement, 
to a career of endless and continu- 
ous labour, because these were the 
only steps to advance him on his 
way. He had consented to be 
thought avaricious, grovelling, un- 
generous, for his relentless pursuit 
of wealth. And why? cause 
the bars of the ladder must be 
made of gold. Why had he winced 
so painfully from the news of his 
partner’s difficulties, and gone out 
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at once to Sydney, making light of 
danger, trouble, and hardship ; but 
that he might leave no means un- 
tried to refit the dismantled bark 
that carried all iis venture. He 
remembered so vividly her farewell 
in Portland-place—the turn of her 
head, the colour of her dress, the 
very gloves she wore. He had 
been angry with her then. Ah! 
he was not angry with her now. 
Then he recalled her greeting when 
he returned, and the sense of ho- 
nour which enforced him to silence 
while his heart was bursting to 
— Surely she cared for him 
then. Perhaps he too, like others, 
had learned to agree with Dante— 
to acknowledge, 


This is truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow, is remembering happier things. 


Well, well ; it was no use looking 
back. Of course she was meant 
for Gilbert from the first, and he 
ought to have known it long ago. 
He hoped she would be happy with 
her cousin ; he would always hope 
that. For him the dream was over. 
It had lasted through the best 
years of his life. He was no love- 


sick swain, yet something told him 
that it would be a darker world 
henceforth ; that was not her fault, 


but his own weakness. He was 
not ashamed of it. ‘After all,’ 
thought John, ‘ I have been a better 
and a kindlier man for her sake.’ 

Some work of Gertrude’s lay on 
the table at his elbow. She was no 
persevering sempstress at the best 
of times, and it was her habit to do 
afew desultory stitches at a sitting, 
and leave her embroidery about in 
an untidy and disorderly manner. 
By an impulse very unusual in one 
of his disposition, he took it up 
and pressed it fervently to his lips. 
Gertrude, passing softly along the 
corridor, on her way to the draw- 
ing-room, saw the gesture through 
the open door, and drew her own 
conclusions, to her own entire sa- 
tisfaction. 

Now this young lady, albeit 
neither given tu ‘nerves’ nor mi- 
graine, but rejoicing, on the con- 
trary, in a character and constitu- 
tion of more than ordinary vigour, 
was nevertheless to-night in a dis- 


turbed and restless frame of mind, 
from a variety of conflicting causes. 
The origin of her distress, she per- 
suaded herself, was anxiety on 
Gilbert’s behalf; and her cousin’s 
seclusion in his own room doubt- 
less caused her no inconsiderable 
uneasiness, She had been to visit 
him after dinner with a cup of tea, 
and finding the door locked, had 
left it there to cool in the passage, 
and so betook herself to her own 
room, there to weep a little and 
bathe her eyes and smooth her 
hair and shake out her muslin 
skirts, ere she returned to the 
drawing-room more radiant than 
she quitted it. 

Now there was no occasion for 
passing the door of the apartment 
in which we left Mr. Gordon read 
ing the Western Luminary, to pro- 
ceed from Lady Gertrude’s chamber 
to the principal drawing-room, 
whither she was bound. Such a 
course, on the contrary, from the 
plan of the house, involved the 
transit of several passages and no 
less than three green-baize doors. 
We can only conclude, therefore 
that Lady Gertrude must have had 
some unexplained motive for tra- 
versing so much unnecessary space, 
On this subject, as our business lies 
chiefly with results, we need not 
trouble ourselves to speculate. 

It was one thing, however, to 
have a sly peep at John Gordon—a 
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sort of farewell look on which to 
dwell to-morrow when he was gone, 
and so depart unseen—and another 
to witness the very ridiculous pan- 
tomime which I have ventured to 
describe. Lady Gertrude was not 
a person to deliberate when the 
moment of action had arrived ; 
she was thoroughly versed, more- 
over, in the character with which 
she -had to deal. Had she not 
studied it for months, thinking of 
little else? She knew intuitively 
that if he went away to-morrow he 
would never come back again. 

‘Now or never,’ thought her 
ladyship, and she walked into the 
room with a bold front indeed, but 
with quaking limbs and a beating 
heart. 

‘Are you studying cross-stitch, 
Mr. Gordon? said she, with an ar- 
tificial laugh that would not have 
deceived a baby. 

John dropped the work as if it 
burnt his fingers, stood up, sat 
down again, and looked like a fool. 

His embarrassment gave her 
courage ; she could afford to banter 
him if he was really at her mercy. 

‘T should have thought you re- 
quired no lessons in that, she pro- 
ceeded, crossing her taper fore- 
fingers in close proximity to his 
face. ‘You are going away at a 
moment’s notice ; you have scarcely 
spoken a word since you have been 
here. Aunt Olivia thought you 
very much altered. Do you wish 
to quarrel with all your old 
friends ? 

Her antagonist’s, we need hardly 
say, was an honest, manly nature. 
It was no time now for fencing and 
trifling, saying one thing and mean- 
ing another the while. He was 
disarmed, and, like a brave man, 
not ashamed to confess it. The 
stern face softened as she had seen 
it soften once or twice before, and 
the voice in which he spoke was 
very kind and tender in its grave 
sorrow— 


‘J will never quarrel with you, 


Gertrude. I have been learning a 
hard lesson ; I am not quite perfect 
in it yet. God bless you! I shall 
not see you again to wish you good- 
bye. I go early to-morrow.’ 
‘Why? she asked, glancing un- 
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easily at him. She could not trust 
her voice to add another syllable. 

‘I will not grudge you your 
triumph,’ he answered, still in 
those grave, kind tones. ‘It is 
soon said. Once, Lady Gertrude, 
I was fool enough to hope I might 
some day win you. ow it is 
only right I should pay the penalty 
of my presumption. Sowa For 
a good many years I tried to build 
up a fortune, that I might ask you 
to share it, Even then I think I 
should have been prepared for a 
refusal ; but at least I could have 
come boldly forward and made my 
offer. All that .is impossible now. 
You are generous, Lady Gertrude : 
this avowal will not deprive me of 
your friendship? It is for my own 
sake that I ask not to meet you 
very often, for even a man like 
me has his defenceless points, I 
must go back to work now after 
my holiday. You know I am 
poor. 

‘But I am rich, exclaimed Ger- 
trude, hastily ; and then crimson- 
ing to her temples, rested her arms 
on the chimney-piece and hid her 
face in her hands. 

I believe though, she peeped at 
him through her fingers, for she 
must have been aware of the 
struggle that tore that brave heart 
and convulsed the well-known face, 
usually so staid and composed, or 
she never could have found courage 
to make the following remarkable 
little speech, spoken very low, and 
in accents of breathless rapidity— 

‘Don’t be so proud! Will you 
not ask me to share with you all I 
have in the world? 

The strong arm was round her 
at last. She buried her face on ‘ 
the broad true breast. And then 
having succeeded in getting what 
most she wanted on earth, of course 
she set to work and cried as if her 
heart would break. 

So the lady proposed to the 
gentleman, after all! How shock- 
ing, how incorrect, how unfeminine! 
Quite a reversal of the established 
order of things. And yet if my 
married friends will take the 
trouble to recal the most thrilling 
moments of their lives, they will 
perhaps agree with me that, virtu- 
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ally at least, such trespasses on the 
privilege of leap-year are neither 
wholly inexcusable nor quite so 
rare as is usually supposed. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE HUSBAND. 


If you will take the trouble to 
consult the terrestrial globe in 
your library, and are not too much 
puzzled by the brass meridian, 
called by courtesy ‘ of Greenwich,’ 
which girds the same, you will, if 
I mistake not, find certain colonial 
districts of Australia as nearly as 
possible the direct antipodes to 
our own country. If you are also 
a believer in those theories regard- 
ing the solar system which are 
considered the most plausible in 
the present century, you will 
hardly dispute the position that 
nine o'clock in the evening at 
West-Acres was nine in the morn- 
ing at Sydney. 

have aiaael partly from 
my own observation, partly from 
matters that have since come to 
my knowledge, to describe what 
was occurring in one of ‘the quiet 
homes of England’ at this parti- 
cular hour. 1 wish I could bring 
before you a scene that was being 
panni | almost at the same mo- 
ment on the opposite side of the 
world. 

I should be sorry to ask my 
reader to wade with me through 
the coarse details that make up the 
life of such a man as William 
Latimer. One who has, to use the 
common expression, ‘seen better 


‘ days, and who with his lost posi- 


tion has also lost the self-respect 
which depended alone on extra- 
neous circumstances, is apt, I 
imagine, to sink into a lower depth 
of degradation than the more igno- 
rant and, so to speak, natural 
blackguard. The man has glimpses 
of what he was, and what he 
might have been, which madden 
while they drive him to despair. 
He cannot rise to anything better, 
he knows full well, because he has 
shut the door upon himself; he 
cannot fall, he thinks, to anything 
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worse than a disgraced and branded 
object. So he lives for the passing 
moment. He is vicious, because 
he has lost the only two moral 
checks to vice—hope and self- 
respect. He is idle, because who 
would be fool enough to work save 
with a view of improving his posi- 
tion. He is pitiless, because none, 
he thinks, would help or pity him ; 
and he feels at last a morbid 
triumph in making himself really 
as bad as he is thought. 

Since Gilbert took leave of Ada’s 
husband at Sydney, after that 
meeting in the wild Australian 
bush, which was to the one but a 
pleasant episode in a life of con- 
tinual change, to the other a sud- 
den destruction of his whole future, 
Latimer had been following out 
the same career of speculation and 
debauchery which had first driven 
him from England, and then 
ruined him in the colony; yet 
which, to such a mind as his, was 
not without its charms, Yes, there 
as a pleasure in excitement—there 
as a pleasure in dissipation—there 
is a pleasure in vice—that is the 
worst of it. But what a price we 

ay for them, even in ready money 
1ere. What a reversion we sell 
for them hereafter. 

Latimer had thought of reform- 
ing over and over again, but he 
knew full well that, however 
much he might talk about it in 
his softer moments, there were 
many reasons to prevent his return 
to England. Even in the colony 
he was now too well known to 
occupy a respectable position. His 
only chance was to make one large 
successful speculation, and then 
with the profits, or rather the 
plunder, to seek a fresh home in 
the United States, or perhaps some 
of the lawless republics of Central 
America. Should he send for Ada 
to join him? This wasa measure 
he had often debated in his own 
mind. He never seemed for a 
moment to question her willingness 
to come. Altogether he was per- 
suaded he could do better without 
her. He wished he was rid of her 
—he wished she was free and in- 
dependent of him. Every time he 
looked at her bracelet, he seemed 
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more and more to have forgotten 
the donor. Yet he kept the trinket 
too. He liked to think sometimes 
that he could not always have been 
so very bad, or she would not have 
given him this remembrance. But 
he had formed and broken so many 
ties since then, he had simply 
almost forgotten her. Latimer was 
one of those men on whom a bar- 
maid in presenti makes more im- 
yression than an absent Madonna. 
What would you have? There are 
many such. I have often thought 
these are the dispositions women 
like best. He had written a second 
letter to his wife, postponing his 
promised return to England, but 
telling her where he was to be 
found. He now considered whether 
he should not send her a third, 
expressing his intentions of never 
troubling her again, and bidding 
her a final ‘Farewell.’ He was 
waiting before he despatched so 
conclusive a missive to accompany 
it with a round sum of money, thus 
salving, as it were, his Own con- 
science, and persuading himself he 
was doing rather a generous action 
after all. He must indeed have 
quite forgotten Ada when he 
meditated such a proceeding as 
this. 

It is no easy task, however, to 
get hold of that same round sum 
of money, which is not only as 
slippery as ice, but melts like that 
substance in the grasp. When he 

yas sober, Latimer was doubtless 
a shrewd, observant man, not with- 
out considerable aptitude for busi- 
ness, and that readiness to embark 
on fresh schemes, profitable in pro- 
portion to their risk, which often 
in a new country leads to consider- 
able success. But we must take 
leave to mistrust all these rapid 
methods of growing rich. Cent. 
per cent. is a tempting return, 
doubtless ; but undertakings which 
promise so largely are apt to swal- 
low up the capital before the inte- 
rest is paid, and the speculator has 
nothing left of his venture but the 
satisfaction of knowing that while 
five hundred pounds more would 
have made his fortune, the present 
amount of his assets is easily re- 
presented by a round o. 
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So Latimer went into one thing 
after another, with untiring energy 
indeed, but varied success. One 
day he had put by an overplus, and 
saw his way clearly to indepen- 
dence ; the next he had kicked it 
all down again in trying to double 
it too hastily. He was ever looking 
forward to a to-morrow that should 
enable him to send home a certain 
sum, and what he called ‘ wind 
up his affairs? but that ‘ to-mor- 
row never came. Such courses 
could not but tell upon his health 
and habits. In the true spirit of a 
gambler, he learned to live only 
for the enjoyment of the present 
hour. He had always been ad- 
dicted to pleasure ; he now became 
a confirmed sensualist. The human 
appetite, like the human frame, 
soon adapts itself to circumstances, 
If we cannot get turtle and veni- 
son, we munch with sufficient 
gusto our simple meal of bread and 
cheese. Nay, if the latter relish be 
not forthcoming, we gnaw vigo- 
rously at the dry crust. With 
Katharine the shrew, rather than 
remain empty, we are fain to cry, 
‘Why, then, the beef, and let the 
mustard rest; nor have we even 
the heart to fall foul of mocking 
Grumio when he offers us ‘the 
mustard without the beef.’ Lati- 
mer used to be very particular 
about the flavour of his cham- 
pagne, and the exact degree to 
which it was iced. He could drink 
gin and bad brandy now out of a 
battered pewter measure, nor hesi- 
tated to qualify his morning 
draught of milk with that abomin- 
able mixture which is sold under 
the name of new rum. 

Let us see what he is doing at 
the door of that low store outside 
the town of Sydney, with the bright 
morning sun shining on his face, 
and children all about him, troop- 
ing off, clean and healthy, to school. 

He is altered, shockingly altered. 
The fresh complexion is mottled 
and sodden as it were with drink. 
The eyes are dim, watery, and 
bloodshot. His figure has lost its 
squareness, but the body las be- 
come bloated, whilst the limbs have 
shrunk. His cherished whiskers, 
no longer oiled and curled with 
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such tender care, run to waste be- 
neath his chin in unkempt circles 
streaked with grey. His dress is 
frayed and shabby in the extreme, 
but looks the less so from being 
made of such coarse material as 
suits a working man. He wears a 
red nightcap over one ear with an 
assumption of bravado still, and 
preserves through all his reverses a 
certain manliness, or call it rather 
audacity, of gesture and demea- 
nour the result of his adventurous 
life. There is a bad look though 
in those leering eyes of his, and as 
he lights a short pipe, and lifts that 
wicked face to the sun, the chil- 
dren pass the other side of the way 
to avoid touching him. 

He smokes for a while in silence, 
and seems weighing some dubious 
matter in his mind. Once when a 
burst of childish laughter strikes 
upon his ear he gives vent to a low 
curse, feels in his empty pockets, 
and turns on his heel with a 
louder and deeper oath, ‘ Cleaned 
out!’ he mutters, ‘you incurable 
idiot. Well, it must go with the 
rest !’ 

A tawdry woman, with sunken 
eyes and dishevelled hair, cowering 
under a close-wrapped shawl of 
flaunting faded colours, walks up 
to him and lays her hand upon his 
shoulder. The hand, though dirty, 
is_well-shaped, and the wasted 
features tell of former beauty, 
almost of refinement. 

‘Speak to me, Bill,’ she says; 
‘you've never been home all night, 
dear ; what luck ? 

Her voice is kind and tender. 
She seems to trust and cling to 
him. Reprobate as the man is, he 
has found some one to make him a 
home, even here. 

He shakes her off, but not un- 
kindly. ‘Cleaned out!’ he repeats. 
‘The old story over and over again. 
Everything I put my hand to 
seems to rot al turn to rubbish. 
Whether it’s land, or houses, or 
sheep, or stores, or dice, or cards, 
all’s one to me. There’s a turn in 
the luck for other fellows; J never 
get a chance, It can’t goon! I 
tell ye, it can’t go on. Best leave 
me, Jane, and try to shift for your- 
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self. It’s only a fool that sticks 
by a sinking ship ! 

‘ Not likely, she answered, smil- 
ing rather sadly ; ‘is it all gone, 
Bill? What did you play at? 

A look of interest lights up her 
countenance while she asks the 
en She is a gambler, too, this 

aded, fallen woman, for his sake, 
and likes to hear of his successes 
and reverses because they are his, 

He swears horribly in reply. 
* Monte [ he screams out, with a 
dreadful imprecation ; ‘and on that 
most gambling of games he con- 
tinues to enlarge through a stream 
of blasphemous abuse that at 
length cannot but exhaust his pas- 
sion and his lungs together. 

It is maddening, doubtless, to 
recal the last night's orgie and its 
consequences, He had been paid 
the previous day a large sum of 
money fora wool-bargain, in which 
he had certainly not shown the 
simplicity of the poor shorn ani- 
mal. He could not of course re- 
sist the temptation of turning into 
a spirit-store. for the purpose of 
‘wetting’ his luck. There he sat 
and drank, this man who had once 
been a member of second-rate clubs 
and dined at military messes, with 
the refuse of the worst population 
of Sydney, taking a strange morbid 
pleasure, as it seemed, in the very 
ribaldry and indecency of his asso- 
ciates ; even poor abandoned Jane 
did not dare look for him there, or 
fetch him thence till daylight. He 
caroused, and sang, and shouted 
with the rest—he treated them to 
liquor—he boasted of his money. 
With his eyes open, with his intel- 
lects no more affected by his pota- 
tions than those of a man usually 
are who seldom goes to bed sober, 
he sat down deliberately to play 
cards with a party of ruffians any 
one of whom had merited and pro- 
bably earned transportation for 
life. He knew they would cheat 
him if they could. On occasion, 
he was not scrupulous in that way 
himself. He knew that fear of 
detection alone would make them 
hesitate for an instant to cut his 
throat, if by so doing they could 
get his money ; and yet, knowing 
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all this, such was the habitual 
craving for excitement, the restless 
thirst for gain engendered by his 
mode of life, that he seemed im- 
pelled by some irresistible power 
to risk his whole means, where 
he felt that chance, and fraud, and 
violence would all be combined 
against him. 

At first he resolved of course 
that he would only play for a 
quarter of the sum be had about 
him—then the half—then he won, 
and he thought it would be a fine 
thing to double it, and so write the 
long-proposed letter, with a hand- 
some enclosure, to Ada. Fortune 
was going to smile upon him at 
last, he felt sure of it. The most 
experienced gambler is just as in- 
fatuated as the raw beginner. He 
was persuaded he should win his 
great stake to-night, and never try 
again. Then he lost—once—twice, 
sweeping ventures in succession, 
He must go on now and get it back 
again at any risk ; he should never 
forgive himself else. The cards 
seemed to be in league against him. 
He called for more drink, and now 
the worst passions of his nature 
blazed out. He accused his anta- 
gonist, a brawny, bearded ruffian 
on his way to the gold-diggings 
wa the hulks, of cheating, and the 
accusation, accompanied by the 
whole pack of cards, was flung back 
in his face ; blows were exchanged, 
knives were drawn ; the landlord, 
and a gigantic negro who per- 
formed the office of waiter, parted 
them before blood was spilt. Such 
outrages were neither rare nor 
much regarded, and the party, in- 
cluding Latimer, were soon set 
down to their game again as if 
nothing had happened. When the 
sun rose he had but a hundred 
dollars left in the world. It isa 
strange feeling, that embarkation 
of the dast venture, not without a 
hideous fascination of its own. The 
gambler’s horizon becomes nar- 
rowed to the closest limits. His 
world is a circle of some two or 
three feet in diameter. Time is 
represented by the next deal of the 
cards, Every sense is sharpened 
on the keen whetstone of anxiety, 
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yet strange to say, the very agony 
of suspense is dashed with some- 
thing not entirely pain. There is 
a dull sensation of relief, too, when 
all is lost, consequent on the re- 
laxation of the nerves, strung to so 
unendurable a pitch. When the 
cord is broken the bow cannot but 
spring back. Erethesun had been 
up two hours Latimer walked out 
of that reeking den into the pure 
air of heaven, for the hundredth 
time, a ruined man. The best of 
wives could hardly have refrained 
from expressing disapprobation, 
but she was not his wife, and she 
never reproached him so much as 
by a sign. 

‘We can begin again, Bill, she 
said, taking him by the arm to 
lead him home. Such a home! 
‘It’s been as bad as this more than 
once before, and I’m stronger now, 
I can work.’ 

His only answer was another 
imprecation ; but he suffered her 
to take him on a few steps ere he 
stopped, and looking fixedly at her 
shook himself loose from her hold 
once more, 

‘You're a good girl, he said, 
‘ you've a brave heart of your own. 
Look ye here, Jane, it’s all up with 
me this bout, [ll have to go to the 
diggings again, or may be take to 
the bush, or worse. You and I'l 
part, not in unkindness, lass, not 
in unkindness ; but what's the use 
of dragging you down any lower 
along with me? Don’t take on 
so, girl! It must have come some 
day. What’s the odds? 

She sobbed violently. She clasped 
her hands over his arm. He was 
in fustian, she in rags, both were 
depraved, immoral, desperate, yet 
the same feeling was tearing that 
poor sinful bosom, that stirred 
Cornelia’s heart for the father of 
the Gracchi. 

‘Let me go with you! she en- 
treated ; ‘ Til follow you (follow of 
you, she expressed it) to the end 
of the world.’ 

Something almost like tears 
came into William Latimer’s eyes 
as he bent down and kissed her 
poor wan face, 7 

‘It can’t be, my lass,’ he replied ; 
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‘but I wont forget you, for all that. 
D—n it! Jane, you sha’n’t starve. 
See here—I’ll do for you what I’ve 
never done for man nor woman 
yet. Look at this’ (he pulled the 
bracelet from his bosom as he 
spoke), ‘I’ve kept this safe for many 
a long day. I’ve held on to it 
when I hadn't a “mag” in my 
pocket, nor a crust in the wallet, 
nor a screw of “ baccy ” in my pipe. 
{ thought never to have parted 
with it, never; but [ll give it you 
Jane, because you've been a goo 
girl to me, and you'll keep it, lass, 
wont you, now, and think of me 
sometimes when I’m gone? 

Her eyes glistened as she 
stretched out her hand for those 
golden links glittering in the sun. 
For a moment she forgot they were 
to part, in the pleasure of her iew 
acquisition, and the kind words 
with which he had accompanied 
his gift, She would not have been 
a woman, though, had she not 
looked quickly up in his face and 
asked him, 

‘Who gave it you? 

‘My wife!’ he replied, with 
something almost of shame. ‘Never 
mind about that. You take it, my 
dear. It’s all you'll ever get from 
me; and so Fare ye well!’ 

Perhaps it was the first unselfish 
action he had ever done in his life ; 
and Latimer walked away with his 
hands in his empty pockets, and a 
feeling akin to exultation in his 
heart, He had not a farthing in 
the world, nor credit to obtain a 
meal, What of that? He had been 
on the brink of utter destitution so 
often, that he shrank but little 
from the precipice he had accus- 
tomed himself to contemplate. To 
do him justice, he was more con- 
cerned for the future of the poor 
woman who clung to him so trust- 
ingly, than for hisown. He liked 
to think he had done the best he 
could for her, though he should 
not see her again, 

He had no property, and but 
few clothes, which indeed were not 
worth returning for; so his inten- 
tion was to walk off into the open 
country without delay, and take his 
chance of some menial employment 
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to procure him food. Last night’s 
excesses were still ringing in his 
brain, and he did not yet appreciate 
the forlorn condition to which he 
had sunk. He strode on, sucking 
the short black pipe, and wondering 
vaguely what would become of 


m. 

The sun was hot, and vice had 
sapped his once powerful frame. 
Ere he had gone a mile or two, he 
sat down to rest by the way-side, 
and so dropped off to sleep. He 
was woke by some soft substance 
thrust under his head—the poor 
woman had followed him, and 
stripped off her ragged shawl to 
make him a pillow. He swore at 
her in return, and bade her go 
back to the town, and not interfere 
with him any more. 

‘It will be the worse for you if 
you do,’ he growled. ‘What made 
me give you that bit of filagree, 
but for a keepsake? Be off with 
you at once.’ 

‘You gave it me for my own,’ 
she answered, ‘to do what I liked 
with. Look here,’ 

She showed him a handful of 
gold and silver. Ada’s last gift 
had brought enough money to keep 
them for weeks to come. His face 
relented as he looked at the coin. 

‘We'll have a_ parting glass 
together, at least,’ he said, with a 
brutal laugh, preparing to retrace 
his steps towards the town. 

She folded his hand in both of 
hers, and pressed it to her bosom. 

‘Take it all—all,’ she urged, in 
~— imploring tones. ‘I got it 
only for you. But don’t leave me ; 
don’t drive me away from you! 
Bill, Bill, I have but you in the 
world ! 


CHAPTER XLV. 
THE WIFE, 


‘I see her go by yesterday to the 
post-office, it’s but the second time 
since she’s come. She's never 
asked for a letter yet, I know. It’s 
my belief there’s something more 
than queer about her, for all her 
black dress and thick veil.’ 

The speaker was a stout buxom 
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personage, with a loud shrill voice, 
and apair of bare arms smeared with 
flour. No bad specimen of the 
English matron of the middle class. 
Bustling, warm-hearted, suspicious, 
thrifty, prolific, and uncharitable. 
She brought up her young family 
in the rugged paths of virtue, and 
conducted ‘the business’—a com- 
bination of baking, grocery, tea, 
pepper, snuff, and tobacco—with 
vigilance and energy. She was 
much respected, not to say feared, 
in her native town; by none more 
so than by her ‘master,’ as she 
called him, a ghost-like personage, 
who might be seen at times per- 
vading the back shop, appearing 
and disappearing through a trap 
door like the elder Hamlet, and 
sustaining his spiritual character 
by never speaking unless spoken to. 

e was a quiet man, was Mr, 
Barber, with a ‘turn for meditation, 
and his wife was a thought too 
much for him. 

*She’ve a been to church regular 
since she come,’ answered a little 
musty old woman, like a moth, who 
was purchasing with her ounce or 
two of tea the right to her hebdo- 


madal gossip in Mrs, Barber’s shop; 
a favourite lounge, indeed, as com- 
manding the linen-draper’s and the 
post-office ; ‘but she always waits 
till every one of ’em’s gone afore 


she leaves her pew; and though 
she give me a shilling only last 
Sunday, she never lifted her veil, 
and she durstn’t look me in the 
face. Such airs! She’s no widder- 
woman, not she, mem. I should 
know, Mrs. Barber, for troubles 
I’ve seen, and troubles I've come 
through. Ow’s Jemima? poor lamb, 
she do take on so with her 
teething.’ 

Such digressions are not unusual 
in the conversation of ladies who 
adorn this rank of life, and 
Jemima’s infirmities disposed of, 
the original topic was reverted to 
with renewed vigour. 

‘It’s weeks she’s been here, Mrs. 
Mould,’ resumed the proprietress, 
placing one arm akimbo, and the 
other with thumb reversed upon 
the counter, ‘and nobody knows 
no more about her and her belong- 
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ings nor when first she come, I 
never see her go out a-hairing, or 
what not, till dusk, and nobody 
will tell me that’s what a respecta- 
ble woman’s been used to, I don’t 
like your fly-by-nights, Mrs. Mould, 
and I never did. She may be this, 
and she may be that, but I say 1 
can’t make her out, I can’t, nor 
Barber can’t make her out, nor 
nobody can’t make her out.’ 

‘She come respectable, too, at 
first,’ observed Mrs. Mould, medi- 
tatively. ‘First-class railway ticket, 
two trunks, and a bonnet-box. It’s 
truth, mem, for my lad, you know, 
he got a job up at the station. She 
pays regular, too, for what she has 
—little enough it is, they do tell 
me; but she’s free with her money, 
for that matter. It’s hard to tell, 
though ; the worsest is the least 
likely to want, more’s the pity. 
Deary me! it’s a queer world!’ 

Mrs. Mould was quite right, it is 
a queer world. Why did they 
think ill of the stranger, these two 
honest, hard-working gossips? 
Simply because they knew nothing 
of her; and it seems to come so 
much more natural to suspect than 
to confide. Even in that remote 
country town, with its branch rail- 
way and its one hotel—by courtesy 
so-called—its - half-a-dozen shops, 
its annual fair, and perennial stag- 
nation, the drowsy inhabitants were 
as prone to think evil of their 
neighbours as if they formed the 
most bustling community of the 
most mercantile city in the world, 
where it is everybody’s business to 
get the better of somebody else on 
the shortest notice. ‘No trust, 
seems to be the motto on the turn- 
pike road of life. The toll-keeper 
is but a fair specimen of his kind. 
‘Will you trust me? says the bag- 
man, as he pulls up and ungloves, 
loth even in the act of payment to 
resist his commercial tendency toa 
joke. ‘Why should I? answers 
the toll-keeper, ‘I don’t know you. 
‘Will you trust me to-day? reite- 
rates the waggish traveller on his 
return. ‘Not I, repeats the toll. 
keeper, ‘I know you too well. 
We are all toll-keepers or bagme?, 
I think. Confiding reader, would 
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you trust any man you don’t know? 
Experienced wayfarer, how many 
would you trust of those you do? 

The lady who afforded a never- 
failing subject of conversation to 
the fair inhabitants of this quiet 
country town, had arrived there 
several weeks previous to the above 
dialogue, during which time she 
had perseveringly led a life of the 
strictest seclusion, resisting all 
advances to acquaintance with 
resolution indeed, but with a sad 
pleading humility that was very 
touching. Once when a neighbour's 
child was taken suddenly ill, she 
had afforded prompt assistance, both 
pecuniary and personal; but on 
the patient’s recovery she had 
obviously repudiated the friendship 
of its parents, and avoided every 
opportunity of accepting their 
thanks. When the curate of the 
= called on her, an old grey- 

eaded priest, who had been 
labouring in the vineyard through 
the burden and heat of the day, 
satisfied with his present penny in 
consideration of his future pension, 
she had consistently denied him 
admittance. Even that charitable 
man feared she was a lost sheep, 
and could only hope she might be a 
Magdalen. Nay, more wonderful 
than all, though the few observers 
who had been fortunate enough to 
behold it, pronounced her face one 
of extraordinary beauty and sweet- 
ness, she was notorious for con- 
cealing that face with the most 
studious vigilance, and even pre- 
ferred to take her stroll for fresh 
air in the early morning before any 
one was up, or after dusk, when 
she tried to pass from her quiet 
lodgings unobserved, it is hardly 
necessary to add, in vain. 

This last precaution was a heavy 
grievance. Mrs. Barber was not 
the only lady who ‘couldn’t abide 
your fly-by-nights,’ They are close 
reasoners, these women, on a system 
of logic peculiarly their own, 
‘Why,’ said they, ‘should she live 
so retired, if she don’t want to hide 
herself? Why should she want to 
hide herself unless she’s done some- 
thing to be ashamed of? What 
crime can a person like that have 
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committed save one? Depend upon 
it, ma'am, she’s no better than she 
should be,’ 

To the masculine mind one or 
two links in the above chain of 
argument may seem wanting. To 
the female intellect, with its ima- 
ginative powers and steadfast ad- 
herence to a foregone conclusion, 
the evidence is final and _ satis- 
factory. 

So they voted Ada Latimer (I 
can hardly bear to write it) some- 
body’s disgraced wife or cast-off 
mistress ; and after a while, if she 
should accidentally cross the street, 
Mrs. Barber would call in her 
children from playing on the door- 
step; and Mrs. Mould, a custodian 
of morals in virtue of her ecclesias- 
tical office, would wrap herself in 
all the dignity of unassailed and 
unassailable virtue, and like the 
Pharisee in the parable, ‘pass by 
on the other side. 

And what was Ada doing in this 
quiet little country town? I must 
go back a space to explain her 
motives. 

She had lingered in London— 
who can blame her till the crisis 
of Gilbert’s illness was past, and 
she had ascertained—as women do 
find out things—that he was no 
longer in danger. Then she fell 
upon her knees, and thanked the 
God who never had deserted her, 
and rose up, determined to be gone. 
Do not judge her too harshly that 
she was not strong enough to be 
within a few streets of him, and 
never wish to see him. Many and 
many a time had she cast up, so to 
speak, and balanced the account in 
her own mind. On one side, the 
delirium of a few years; on the 
other, two souls lost for an eternity. 
And yet—she shuddered to think 
that she could weigh the alterna- 
tive—there was no safety for her 
but in flight. She called up the 
worn ghastly face, with its wasted 
features and hollow eyes, as she 
saw it last, betwixt life and death, 
on its pillow, and dwelt upon it 
till she felt as if her brain was 
going. If he should come and 
plead with her, looking as he did 
then, What could she do? She 
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knew its power too well. Why, 
even now she thirsted but to look 
upon it once more, and then to die. 
She must never see him again, 
never, for both their sakes, That 
always seemed to make it easier. 
When they parted before, she had 
wisely left London, for she knew 
that no efforts would be wanting 
on his part to find her out, and had 
gone to the north of Engiand, 
where, under a feigned name, she 
had recommenced her laborious 
career as a teacher of music. But 
even this occupation she feared was 
too public. One or two circum- 
stances, slight in themselves, and 
perhaps only apparent to her ex- 
cited imagination, made her fancy 
she was not safe from discovery 
even there ; and after her return to 
London, and departure from it a 
second time, she had again changed 
her place of residence, and resolved 
to live for a fixed period in a state 
of the strictest seclusion. The 
path of duty was plain enough: 
she must go and join her husband 
in Australia. Well did she know 
what a life was before her. Hard 


living, hard work, hard words, 


would be her portion; but it seemed 
she would rather it should be so ; 
that luxury and comfort would be 
unbearable, and time for thought 
to be dreaded above all. That 
‘nothing-can-hurt-me-now’ feeling 
is desolation indeed. She had 
been painfully uncertain about 
Latimer’s movements as well. Till 
his second letter arrived, defini- 
tively postponing his return to 
England, she could come to no 
decision ; and even that letter was 
so worded as to convince her that 
she would be most unwelcome when 
she did reach him. After its re- 
ception, however, she seemed to 
make up her mind. She had enough 
money left, the proceeds of her 
professional exertions, to pay her 
passage out to Sydney. In the 
meantime, she husbanded her re- 
sources with economy; and al- 
though, as Mrs. Mould has ascer- 
tained, she paid honestly for every- 
thing she bought, the purchases 
were but few, and limited to the 
mere necessaries of life, 
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Her movements were watched 
with a vigilance that can only be 
conceived by those who have ever 
resided in a small country town ; 
and Mrs. Barber was perfectly cor- 
rect when she affirmed that the 
mysterious stranger had visited the 
post-office but twice during her 
stay. The first time she had 
posted a letter to her husband in 
Australia, the second was on the 
very day that witnessed my arrival 
at West-Acres. On that occasion 
she hesitated long ere she dropped 
the missive into the fatal box. 
Mrs. Barber, prying from amongst 
her miscellaneous stores, watched 
it dispatched with intense gratifi- 
cation. Had she known its con- 
tents she might have judged that 
lonely woman less harshly for pity’s 
sake. 

The evening was falling while the 
two chief gossips of the town gave 
their final award upon Mrs. Lati- 
mer’s character. She had just 
passed up the street in her usual 
black dress and the thick veil that 
gave such offence. She thought 
she would soon leave England for 
ever, and she would look upon its 
homely beauties now whilst she 
could. Moreover, after a great 
mental efiort, as after a physical 
struggle, the very frame seems to 
gasp for fresh air. I think the 
spirit can dominate the body with 
less difficulty in the free open 
country ; and I can well under- 
stand the feeling which prompts 
many a man to wish that when 
his time comes he may die out of 
doors. 

Ada Latimer walked on towards 
the sunset by the side of a sluggish 
river, The damp haze of evening 
rose moist and chill about her, the 
autumn leaves dropped noiselessly 
in her path, not stirred by the 
breeze, because the air was calm 
and still, but perishing, like every- 
thing on earth, by the inevitable 
process of decay. The time and 
the season were in keeping with 
her own thoughts. A merry, hope- 
ful spring day would have broken 
her heart. 

As the shadows darkened round 
her she walked on and on. One 
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favourite haunt she had already 
found where certain stately chest- 
nuts and a few acres of level 
sward reminded her of Kensington- 
gardens, Thither mechanically 
she directed hersteps. At another 
time, like any other delicate woman, 
she might have felt alarmed thus 
to stroll by herself in the deepen- 
ing twilight through lonely mea- 
dows and unfrequented paths ; but 
Ada had no fears now. ‘Tis a fluc- 
tuating quality, that same disregard 
of danger, depending much upon 
the value of what we risk. The 
first in the breach, for aught we 
know, may be a man whose present 
state is such that it would be rather 
an advantage to be knocked on the 
head than otherwise. Private 
Jones may be certain, if he escape 
the perils of the assault to-day, 
that he will be flogged to-morrow 
for the violence and rapine of 
yesterday. Sergeant Brown, on 
the contrary, is safe to be promoted, 
if he be not killed, wife and chil- 
dren provided for, long years of 
meritorious services rewarded at 
last. I think Brown deserves most 
credit for courage when he scram- 


bles over the parapet alongside of 


Jones, ‘ Nothing to lose and all to 
win,’ should make a man a hero if 
anything will, and 


Let him take castles who has ne’er a groat, 


is the sentiment of a shrewd ob- 
server of human nature, though 
put into the mouth of a common 
soldier. 

When she reached the spot at 
which it was her habit to turn, she 
sat down upon the steps of a cer- 
tain stile, and for the first time 
ventured to review the reflections 
of the past twenty-four hours. She 
was human, after all ; and the final 
struggle had been very severe and 
exhausting. So long as she re- 
mained in England, so long as the 
same sky covered them, the same 
topics interested them; nay, so 
long as it was possible they might 
see the same people—such is the 
sophistry of love—she felt that 
every link was not completely torn 
asunder. Therefore she believed 
she must fly—therefore she thought 
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the sacrifice could not be perfected 
unless they were parted even in 
thought—therefore she must give 
_ up unreservedly, and once for 
all. 

Those may blame you, gentle, 
sorrowing Ada, who have never 
been so tried, even for your suffer- 
ings. ‘It was her duty never to 
think of him for an instant, to 
dismiss him at once from her mind,’ 
says Cornelia; and doubtless the 
Roman matron is right. It is well 
for those whose affections can thus 
be managed ‘like a steed that 
knows its rider. It is better 
perhaps for those whose affections 
require the spur rather than the 
curb ;. but I can feel for you if 
Cornelia cannot. I knew him so 
well in his happy days—his kindly, 
cheerful disposition, his winning 
manner, his varied accomplish- 
ments, his refinement of feeling, 
his deference to all women, his 
devotion to one, his frankness, his 
generosity, above all, his brave and 
loving heart. It must have been a 
hard task for any woman to give 
up Gilbert Orme. 

It is done, however. The last 
few weeks had made Ada com- 
paratively an old woman. Inces- 
sant thought, racking memories, 
maddening temptation, had fur- 
rowed even her fair gentle brow, 
and brought a thread or two of 
white amongst the glossy hair. It 
seemed that she must be racked to 
the utmost, for not the least of her 
tortures was the doubt of her right 
to wish him a last farewell, not in 
person, that she would never have 
dared to contemplate, but a few 
kind words by letter. Stern Con- 
science said No; but Memory called 
up a vision of the dear face, and 
the kind eyes she had loved so 
fondly, andthe aching heart pleaded 
hard for that slight relief. 

‘Poor fellow! Lam glad I wrote to 
him,’ said she, sitting on the step 
of the stile alone in the dark night. 
And then she drew her shaw! round 
her, and fell a-thinking. 

When hope is done with, and we 
feel that a certain era of our life is 
concluded; that we have closed, 
as it were, one of the volumes 
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and put it back upon the shelf, 
never to be taken down in, 
there comes over the mind a kind 
of retrospective clairvoyance, to 
which the every-day efforts of 
memory are but blurred and indis- 
tinct daubs. Can it be something 
like this which they say pervades 
the brain of a drowning man (the 
only death, by the way, in which 
mortals seem to be permitted to 
put one foot over the fatal threshold 
and then draw it back again), and 
which recals to him, as it were ina 
magic mirror, every scene of his 
past existence, from his earliest 
childhood to his present suffoca- 
tion? We have most of us felt 
something akin to this painful 
faculty when kneeling by the couch 
of a dead friend, or mourning over 
the buried hopes that were more to 
us than all the friends in the world. 
We are most of us conscious that 
there are certain turns in the road 
of life at which we pause and look 
back upon the past stage, feeling 
that the next step we take will 
shut it out from our vision for 
ever, whether it hath been across 
a barren moor, or along a rich 
valley teeming with corn and wine, 
or through the enchanted garden 
where the sunlight lingers still 
though we have passed into the 
shade, and of which a fragrance 
yet clings around us from the roses, 
though our limbs be’torn and fes- 
tering with the thorns. We 
cannot forget, we say, in our self- 
commiseration—God help us! Do 
we try? 

Ada soon lost herself in the long 
labyrinth of the past. She went 
Sao to her first meeting with the 
gay, light-hearted Mr. Orme ; to the 
dinner at the old Alderman’s, and 
the exultation with which she had 
found herself in society, and such 
agreeable society, once more; to 
the self-confidence and self-content 
that pleasant evening had given 
her, and the undefined hope, so 
soothing in its dim uncertainty, 
that she might perhaps see him 
again. Then she remembered how 
her heart used to beat when he 
overtook her in the park, and how 
well she knew that step amongst a 
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hundred others, long before it came 
up with her; how she had wept, 
and grieved, and fretted ere she 
forced herself to forego those 
cherished interviews, and how hurt 
and angry she felt at his fancied 
defalcation, although she had told 
herself all along that he had never 
belonged to her, and never could. 
Was it all pain that made her eyes 
run over while she recalled their 
conversation at the villa, and those 
weeks of intense happiness that 
succeeded the avowal of his love? 
Ah! he was her own, then, her very 
own. Nothing came between them 
but a sense of her unworthiness, 
and that seemed but to enhance 
her trust in him, the generous, the 
chivalrous, and the kind. How 
proudly she used to watch him 
when he left her, and how her 
heart would swell with very tri- 
umph to feel that she had won that 
noble, gentle, unselfish being—so 
loyal, so hopeful, and so true. She 
would weep from sheer excess of 
joy to think of her own happiness. 
t was no easy task to bid him 
leave her. When he had fairly 
sailed, she fancied she was very 
lonely and unhappy. Oh! could 
she but go back to those days and 
be now as she was then. 

It would not do; it was unen- 
durable to recal the trials and the 
miseries of the succeeding time— 
the torturing anxieties of his ill- 
ness, and the crushing agony of that 
last sight of him on his sick-bed 
when she bade him farewell. She 
should go mad, she thought, if she 
dwelt on these afflictions, yet had 
they been present with her, sleeping 
and waking, ever since. Was there 
nothing left? Nothing to live for, 
nothing to hope, nothing to pray 
for here or hereafter? But one 
glimpse of light in the black dark- 
ness! she pleaded—one drop of 
balm to soothe the cruel stripes— 
one ray of hope to help her with the 
heavy load along the weary way ! 

The chill misty evening had long 
ere this merged into night. As 
Ada lifted her white face in implor- 
ing eagerness to heaven, a star or 
two broke forth in the dreary sky, 
and a watery moon rising through 
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the haze, shed its pale light over 
the dark meadows and the shadowy 
hedges, and the nodding elms by 
which she was surrounded. The 
night-wind, too, was rising fitfully 
in gusts, moaning and sighing at 
intervals, and hushing off again into 
stillness. Without, all was mourn- 
ful, cheerless, and desolate ; within, 
an icy grasp seemed to be clos- 
ing round her heart. 

Yet Ada prayed to the God who 
made her, that he would have 
mercy upon her now in her great 
sorrow. Leaning her forehead 
against the smooth worn bar of the 
stile, she poured forth her wild de- 
spairing petition, only that they 
might not be parted for ever—that 
she might see him again, not here, 
not here, but in another life—in 
the heaven she strove so hard to 
win ;—at least, that where he was 
there might she be also, and so see 
him again, only see him again ! 

As she rose, his well-known figure 
came into the moonlight, and cross- 
ing the path in front of her stopped 
an instant and looked her stead- 
fastly in the face. His countenance 
was very pale, and there was the 
same eager, mournful look in the 
deep eyes that she remembered so 
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well when he was pleading with 
her for his life’s happiness. 

‘Gilbert! Gilbert !—did you get 
my letter? she exclaimed, stretch- 
ing out her arms, as she staggered 
rather than ran towards him in the 
tumult of her feelings. Ere she 
could reach him he was gone. 

Just then the breeze, rising once 
more, bore with it the chimes of 
the town-clock striking the half- 
hour after nine. Those familiar 
sounds recalled her to herself, and 
she was aware that she was shiver- 
ing with cold and her feet were 
dripping wet. Looking down she 

erceived the marks of her own 
ootsteps in the dewy film that 
stood on the thick saturated herb- 
age through which she had passed 
when she left the path to follow 
him ; yet was there no track but 
this on either side the footway. 

She did not faint, she did not 
cry out nor moan; but a vague 
horror seemed to creep over her 
and enfold her, as a corpse is folded 
in its shroud. Though she walked 
home with swift unfaltering steps, 
she moved bewildered and half- 
conscious, like one in a dream. 

Was it better to have seen him 
thus than not at all? 
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OF SCIENCE, 1861. 
By aA MANCHESTER MAN. 


F the British Association had 

been in scientific search of a 
contrast, it could not have suc- 
ceeded better than in fixing upon 
Manchester next after Oxford as 
its place of meeting. The two 
cities are striking yee of two 
phases of society; how distinc- 
tively marked, and how widely 
dissimilar! Around Oxford are 
gathered the historic associations 
of many centuries. Kings have 
had their residence in its palaces ; 
parliaments have met in its halls ; 
superstition has brooded over its 
towers; martyrs have died in its 
streets, leaving a purified faith to 
revive and spread from their ashes; 
and from its colleges have issued 
forth the learned and the noble of 
our land—generals who have led 
armies to victory, statesmen who 
have swayed senates by their elo- 
quence and wisdom, preachers who 
have stirred up the soul from its 
depths, and philosophers who have 
won their trophies from the deep 
mysteries of nature. Manchester, 
indeed, is not without its historic 
associations, but they are of a less 
romantic character: itis of ancient 
origin, but of modern celebrity. 
The conflict of armies has some- 
times raged in its streets ; but it is 
better known as having long been 
the seat of peaceful commerce. It 
is only, however, within the last 
century that it has risen to its 
great eminence, and achieved a 
name and a fame which have been 
carried by its ships and merchan- 
dize to the furthest and darkest 
corners of the world. In the very 
buildings of the two places there 
is a striking contrast. On looking 
at those sombre colleges our minds 
are carried back to the days of 
gloom and monasticism. hose 
shady cloisters and low windows 
and cell-like rooms tell of times 
and customs and phases of thought 
long me they impress you with 
a feeling of medigzvalism. The 
architecture of Manchester, on the 


other hand, is remarkable, but it 
is in contrast with that of Oxford. 
The warehouses are palaces, costly 
and highly embellished, decorated 
within and without, stretching 
along whole streets, and forming 
large squares, which in architec- 
tural effect may vie with any in 
the capitals of Europe. How dif- 
ferent, again, is the employment 
of the people you see in these 
two cities. In Oxford the mind is 
concerned most with the abstract 
and the ideal: the philosophy, the 
history, the poetry of ancient times, 
as handed down in the languages 
of Greece and Rome, are the sub- 
jects over which the head becomes 
confused and the eye grows dim. 
The Manchéster mind deals not 
with abstractions; it is employed 
only on the practical business of 
life. It would turn from the dead 
languages as things to be most 
properly buried out of sight, and 
rest on the tangible productions of 
living industry and skill. The 
very faces of the men and the 
aspect of the streets in these two 
cities bear ocular testimony to 
these truths. Transfer the con- 
templative philosopher from his 
Magdalen Gardens orChrist Church 
Walk, where he takes his vowed 
airing, solving a problem perad- 
venture, or reducing an argument 
to a syllogism, or weighing in his 
mind the ponderosity of a Greek 
particle ; transfer him to the streets 
and squares of Manchester, and the 
bustling, energetic men who are 
there in desperate pursuit of their 
calling would at the best sadly 
discompose his philosophy of 
thought and temper. How the 
old gentleman, dignified and cor- 
pulent, would be jostled in his 
walk, as though he were no more 
than some moveable antediluvian 
petrifaction, even if he were not 
annihilated by some impetuous 
spring van, or rolled over bodily 
by the shot of some lurryman as 
he was pitching his parcels from 
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his vehicle into the warehouse ! 
Oxford is the embodiment of a 
stationary idea. Men pass their 
lives there in easy study and quiet 
contemplation, eating well-cooked 
viands, and drinking choice wines, 
and pondering over ancient folios, 
They dread change, whether in 
university statutes or national 
laws ; they are well content with 
the present condition of things, 
and are ready to bring down 
Scripture on the head of him that 
is given to change. Manchester, 
on the other hand, is the type of 
progress; its watchword is On- 
ward. Change it must have, whe- 
ther its tendency be to reform or to 
deform. Manchester must ever be 
devising fresh laws and demanding 
more treedom—freedom of con- 
science, of controversy, and of 
commerce. Manchester must be 
still inventing and advancing, 
striking out new kinds of trade, 
and discovering fresh outlets for 
its manufactures. The Manchester 
train sometimes hurries on too fast, 
it is true, and rolls down an em- 
bankment with a crash; but even 
this is assumed to be better than 


for the wheels and springs to rust 
from inaction, and the carriage- 


timbers to rot in the rain and 
mire, 

Now we firmly believe, almost 
paradoxical as our assertion may 
seem on the first consideration of 
it, that Manchester is really a more 
appropriate centre for the gather- 
ing of our scientific men even than 
Oxford, What! you may exclaim 
in astonishment, the metropolis of 
cotton to become the metropolis of 
mind—where the atmosphere is an 
impregnation of sulphuric acid, tar, 
and coal-dust, and the rivers run 
ink and a decoction of logwood— 
where clouds are suspended over- 
head like a pall, and ine days out 
of the seven drop, not fatness, but 
a solution of soot—where the eye 
is attracted by tall chimneys 
vomiting forth their volumes of 
coal-black smoke, and the ear is 
assailed by the rattle of machinery 
and the ringing of anvils—where 
the ledger is the book of science, 
and a knowledge of double entry 
is more coveted than a mastery 
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over the subtlest investigation of 
Newton—where free-trade is the 
noblest of sciences, and money- 
getting is the noblest of arts— 
where the cotton-plant is held to 
be the finest specimen of vegeta- 
tive nature, and cotton-twist the 
finest production of human skill— 
where the merchant prince and the 
cotton lord think much of their 
ventures as they consign them for 
transit across the great deep, but 
care very little per se about the 
theory of tides or the influence of 
the magnetic pole—where— 

Thank you, thank you, my good 
sir. Now that you have almost 
‘tired yourself with base com- 
parisons, listen to what we have 
to say. Oxford was pursuing her 
investigations into the mysteries 
of mind, the subtleties of philology, 
the dark records of ages long gone 
by, and the disputed tenets of 
theology, a century and a half ago, 
as she is at this day, and we 
honour her for her discoveries in 
the regions of the immaterial and 
the abstract; but the mind of 
Manchester, in its combination of 
science and art, has been directed 
to the advancement of national 
wealth and greatness, and to the 
increase of social and individual 
comforts. Consider the changes 
that have passed over our country 
during the last hundred and fifty 
years. Of those which have con- 
tributed to our daily convenience 
and personal well-being, how few 
have had their origin in our 
learned universities! On the other 
hand, how many in a greater or 
less degree have sprung either out 
of Manchester itself, or the trade 
that centres in and radiates from 
Manchester! If Lord Bacon could 
have seen these improvements, he 
would have hailed them as the 
triumph of his own philosophy. 

But without further preface, let 
us open the thirty-first meeting of 
the British Association ; and the 
President’s address, though it were 
not so intended, may supply us 
with some reasons in proof of our 
theory, that Manchester is entitled 
to a high position as the promoter 
of science in its application to the 
arts, 
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Assuming that the Committee of 
the British Association, last year 
in Oxford, decided, not inappro- 
priately, upon holding their next 
meeting in Manchester, then very 
gracefully did they select for their 
President, Mr. William Fairbairn, 
LL.D., F.R.S., a good specimen of 
a Manchester man, Dr. Fairbairn 
entered the battle of life with no 
other advantages than those of a 
clear head and a strong will; but 
these, as a rule, are more powerful 
auxiliaries than any which can be 
derived from the prestige of rank, 
wealth, or position. He is of 
Scotch extraction, and carries on 
his face every mark of the rugged, 
hard-headed native of the North. 
He has raised himself into cele- 
brity mainly by his powers of 
mechanical calculation and his 
experiments on metallic substances. 
His distinction is associated chiefly 
with the profession of the engineer, 
and his efforts have been con- 
stantly directed to the develop- 
ment of practical truth in con- 
structive science by the patient 
induction of experiment. He has 


ublished several works, which 
being the result of his personal 


investigations, are of undisputed 
accuracy. The titles of his pub- 
lications are a sufficient indication 
of their contents ; as, for example, 
Remarks on Canal Navigation ; Ap- 
plication of Cast and Wrought Iron 
to Building Curposes; Account of 
the Construction of the Britannia 
and Conway Tubular Bridges ; 
Useful Information for Engineers ; 
A Treatise on Mills and Mill- Work ; 
the article ‘Iron’ in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, There are other 
treatises which he has read before 
various philosophical societies, and 
which have been published in their 
records. He is at this time carry- 
ing on his experiments on the 
construction of metal plates for 
the most effectual resistance to the 
heavy rifled ordnance of the present 
day. The Queen’s medal was pre- 
sented to Dr. Fairbairn this year 
by the Royal Society for his expe- 
rimental researches in practical 
science, when the chairman, Major- 
General Sabine, paid him some 
graceful compliments. ‘ Perhaps 
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it may be said with truth,’ were 
his words, ‘that there is no single 
individual living who has done so 
much for practical science, who 
has made so many careful experi- 
mental inquiries on subjects of 
paneer smprneee to the com- 
mercial and manufacturing in- 
terests of the country, or who has 
so liberally contributed them to 
the world.’ Mr. Fairbairn pro- 
bably did not start in life with the 
presentiment that he would obtain 
the medal of the Royal Society, or 
be distinguished by the title of 
LL.D. honoris causa ; but it is quite 
certain that his honours have not 
spoiled the unassuming character 
of the man, or changed the native 
kindliness of his disposition. He 
is now more than seventy years of 
age, but hale, tall, wiry, and strong. 
We profess ourself to be a fair 
walker, but he sometimes passes 
us in the street at his ordinary 
stride as though our pace was 
decidedly slow. One of the work- 
men in the Fairbairns’ establish- 
ment, not long ago, described to us 
in his own graphic and laconic 
vernacular the Doctor's activity 
and powers of endurance. ‘Th’ 
owd maester,’ he said, ‘’ll lick ’em 
o yet.’ That is, the old master 
would get through more work still 
than any of the younger members 
of the firm. 

On the evening of Wednesday, 
the 4th of September, the session 
of the British Association was 
opened in our Free Trade Hall—a 
building so called rather from tra- 
ditional associations than its pre- 
sent uses. It is now turned to 
account for any purpose whatever, 
social or political, secular or reli- 
gious, when a sufficient attraction 
is held out to draw, or to be likely 
to draw, a large body of persons 
together. The old plain building, 
the veritable Free Trade Hall, has 
been supplanted by an edifice of 
considerable architectural preten- 
sions. The ‘sweet voices’ of Messrs. 
Cobden and Bright have given way 
to the sweeter voices of Mrs. 
Sherrington and Mr. Sims Reeves; 
the amusing political pantomimes 
of former years have yielded tothe 
more amusing ventriloquisms of 
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Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul; and 
instead of some yeasty patriot 
frothing and perspiring for his 
country’s good, and out of his 
electric flashes summoning ‘thun- 
ders of applause,’ we find, on the 
evening mentioned, our townsman, 
Dr. Fairbairn, opening in a quiet 
unobtrusive manner, a scientific 
meeting, in the presence of some 
three thousand ladies and gentle- 
men, and surrounded by men of 
deep still thought and patient in- 
vestigation from many lands. 

The scene was a gay one; but 
the ladies will pardon us if on such 
an occasion we naturally turn our 
opera-glass towards the men of 

uropean reputation that surround 
the President. There we see vete- 
rans in scientific research, still 
hearty and vigorous in their pur- 
suits—such as Airy, Murchison, 
Brewster, Sedgwick, Sabine, Phil- 
lips, Owen, Hopkins, Daubeny, 
Willis, Miller, Crawfurd, Lankester, 
Belcher, Robinson, Hamilton, 
Wheatstone, Rawlinson, Sykes, 
Harris, Babington, Richardson, and 
a host of others. There is some- 


thing very overpowering as you 


feel yourself in the presence of 
such an assembly. You have before 
you the embodiment of the collec- 
tive science of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America, ovel thoughts 
chase each other through your 
mind as you gaze thereon. These 
men, who must be sublimated into 
the abstract and ideal, how do they 
live, we wonder? Have they wives 
at home? Have they children? 
Do they ever rock the cradle? Do 
they condescend to mix themselves 
in the affairs of everyday life? 
Suppose these walls were to col- 
lapse and extinguish altogether the 
lamp of science that is burning so 
brightly before us : how long would 
it take to repair the shattered 
argand, and re-fan the flame of 
knowledge to its present brilliancy ? 
At how much would you think it 
necessary, in a commercial point of 
view, to insure the lives of these 
wise men, if they were collectively 
in danger? Such a question, per- 
haps, has never entered into the 
deliberations of the ‘Sun Fire and 
Life’ Directors. It is true, men’s 
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lives are valued in our courts of 
law, and the price is deducted from 
railway dividends. A peer of this 
realm, a bishop, a dean, a member 
of parliament, a cotton lord, a rail- 
way director—each of these may be 
the subject of a jury’s assessment, 
be his value much or little: yea, 
that poor horse, Klarikoff, will fetch 
his price even in his ashes. But 
how value a man of science? The 
broken leg of a cattle-jobber, or the 
dislocated knee-pan of apig butcher, 
or the fractured rib of a butter- 
badger, may be worth forty pounds 
on an average; but the head that 
carries in it the unwritten history 
of the pre-Adamite world,—at how 
much, Mr. Foreman, would you 
assess the damage if that head 
were smashed? Awe-inspiring, 
doubtless, is the presence of this 
learned assembly ; and yet, by de- 
grees, as you watch the motions of 
these men, and see that they are 
but corporeal beings in coat, waist- 
coat, and trousers, your feeling of 
timid wonderment wears off. One 
of them you had pictured to your- 
self as constantly wielding the 
thigh-bone of a megatherium, as 
Hercules brandished his club ; an- 
other you could only fancy as exist- 
ing in the midst of variously 
coloured flames, chemically pro- 
duced, like some awful stage im- 
personation; another you had 
figured to yourself as peering per- 
petually through a mighty tele- 
scope ; another as stirring up me- 
tallic substances in a fluid state; 
another as reducing eternity to 
seconds by means of cabalistic 
letters and mathematical symbols, 
But after a while they come down 
to your own level as ordina 

bread-consuming mortals. Indeed, 
we have found out that philoso- 
phers are not necessarily stoical 
ascetics, but oftentimes men of 
good appetites and sound diges- 
tions, of clear heads and stout 
viscera—men who love turtle in its 
real entity better than in its mock 
substitution—men who can not 
only discuss the organization of the 
finny tribe generally in the deep 
waters, but in particular the appe- 
tizing qualities of turbot and lobster 
sauce on the mahogany—men who 
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can analyse the ingredients of fluids 
and propound to you the laws of 
hydrostatics in the lecture-room, 
but do not object to enter upon the 
more practical test of imbibing 
poner in the dining-room the 
juices of the grape in their several 
varieties, vintages, and flavours. 

We propound a question for the 
ladies—What is your opinion of 
the personal appearance of our 
scientific visitors as a whole? When 
great names have been long fami- 
liar to us, we have a natural curi- 
osity about the looks of those who 
own them. Are they handsome or 
plain, bulky or thin, awkward or 
graceful? Philosophy somehow, 
from the days of Socrates down- 
wards, seems to have been asso- 
ciated with unprepossessing fea- 
tures, though Aristotle is said to 
have been adandy. ‘He is very 
clever, we once heard a man say 
of another. ‘ Yes,’ was the reply, 
‘he is quite ugly enough to be 
clever. We think, however, that 
the theory is falsified by the most 
prominent members of the British 
Association. Occasionally you saw 
a quaint set of features in union 
with a comical figure; but gene- 
rally the philosophic faces were 
very pleasing. 

The President’s address was a 
lucid, carefully written, but, at the 
same time, unpretentious review of 
the progress of science, especially 
of that department of science with 
which he is most familiar. He 
considered it more particularly in 
its application to works of practical 
utility, such as canals, steam navi- 
gation, machinery, railways—which 
in combination have multiplied 
almost beyond calculation the in- 
dustrial resources of our country. 
Now, in so far as regards what is 
termed Applied Mechanics, Man- 
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chester need not yield to any other 
place in the successes it has 
achieved. 

‘One hundred years ago,’ says 
Dr. Fairbairn, ‘ the only means for 
the conveyance of inland merchan- 
dize, were the pack-horses and 
wagons on the then imperfect high- 
ways.* First of all, probably, the 
pack-horse track was beaten out; 
then succeeded the primitive car- 
riage road, following this path, 
which generally took the high 
ground, to avoid the undrained 
swamps and marshes.t Along this 
ill-formed way heavy carriages lum- 
bered slowly, with their wheels 
deeply sunk in rut and mire. By 
degrees the highways were im- 
proved, straightened, macadamized, 
and scientifically constructed, till 
thirty or forty years ago they had 
arrived at perfection for all the 
purposes of travelling ; and along 
their smooth surface the gallant 
stage-coach, drawn by four high- 
mettled thoroughbreds, dashed at 
the rate of twelve miles an hour to 
the lively march of the guard’s 
bugle. Then came the railway, 


with its train shaking the very 


earth by its motion, outstripping 
the swiftest race-horse, and never 
tiring in its speed. We have often 
stood on a hill-side—a small pro- 
perty of our own—along the great 
northern road, and marked the old 
pack-horse path, the original car- 
riage road by its side, the scientifi- 
cally constructed highway, and the 
railway, all within a stone’s throw 
—symbols of the several stages of 
progress and civilization through 
which our country has passed. 
Facility of transit is at once the 
recursor and the corollary of en- 
arging trade. Thus canals began 
to be cut some hundred years ago, 
and increased gradually till they 


* Address. 
+ From an advertisement in the Mercurius Politicus, April 1, 1658, we find 


that stage coaches were then beginning to run from London. 


From contemporaneous 


history, however, we may gather that the roads were what the Americans call 


‘Corduroy.’ 
century. 


Indeed, they can have been but little traversed by carriages for another 
In the Autobiography of the Rev. Dr. Alexander Carlyle, we find that he 


and his friends performed the journey from London to Scotland on horseback about a 


hundred years ago. 


In 1784, when Pitt, at the suggestion of Mr. John Palmer, of 


Bath, reformed the system of mail conveyance, the post-office coaches travelled at the 


rate of barely four miles an hour, 
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traversed difficult tracts of country, 
rose to seemingly impossible levels, 
and penetrated into apparently im- 
practicable localities. ‘The im- 
petus, says Dr. Fairbairn, ‘given 
to industrial operations by this 
new system of conveyance induced 
capitalists to embark in trade, in 
mining, and in the extension of 
manufactures in almost every dis- 
trict.* Now, among the first pro- 
moters—if not the very first pro- 
moter—of this mode of carriage, 
was the last Duke of Bridgewater 
—the father of British inland navi- 
gation, as he is termed—an eccen- 
tric character, who left the gay 
world of London on the rupture of 
a love-match with one of the beau- 
tiful Misses Gunning, and reduced 
his expenditure to four hundred 
pounds a year at Worsley, that he 
might complete his daring under- 
takings, in conjunction with Mr, 
Gilbert, his agent, and Brindley, 
who was originally a millwright. 
Of this remarkable man we have 
neither biography,t+ nor monument, 
nor statue, though much has been 
said about his introduction to the 
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company of the great Duke, Sir 
Robert Peel, Dalton, and Watt, in 
our Infirmary-square ; but the mo- 
numents of his wonderful enter- 
prise yet remain, and to him assu- 
redly applies the inscription on the 
tomb of the great architect—‘ Si 
queris monumentum, circumspice.’ 
His canals—for they are yet called 
the Duke’s—still penetrate far away 
under the hill-sides—awful tun- 
nels, which nevertheless our Queen 
has explored;{ his barges, or 
those of his successors, still bear 
the produce of his mines to Man- 
chester and the surrounding dis- 
tricts, not, certainly, over pellucid 
waters, but overa fluid compounded 
of dingy and odoriferous ingre- 
dients. He was a great man, and 
he did a great work in his genera- 
tion. What would have been his 
sensations if, as he stood on the 
Worsley hill-side, he could have 
seen the first railway train rum- 
bling over Chat Moss, and could 
have heard it, as it were, snorting 
and shrieking an unearthly defiance 
to all past projects of conveyance 
and locomotion !§ 





* Address. 
+ In The Lives of the Engineers, by Mr. Smiles, which is announced as nearly 
ready for publication, we see that he will give us biographies both of the Duke of 


Bridgewater and Brindley. 


t The Earl of Ellesmere, writing before this event, says—‘ Distinguished visitors 


have visited this curious nether world. The collective science of England was shut up in 
it for some hours, rather to the discomfiture of some of its members, when the British 
Association held its meeting at Manchester in 1843. Heads, if not crowned, destined 
to become so, have bowed themselves beneath its arched tunnels ; among others, that 
of the present Emperor of Russia. The Duc de Bordeaux is the last in the list.’— 
The Quarterly Review, No. exlvi. 

§ Only the other day we met with a lady, between eighty and ninety years of age, 
who recollects the Duke very well. She was a relative of one of his stewards, and a 
friend of Mr. Gilbert, his head agent. She prides herself on once having had, asa 
girl of fifteen, a recognition from him at Worsley,—a very unusual occurrence, for he 
invariably turned aside when he caught sight of a female dress at a distance. She 
described him as a man of middle height, inclining to be stout, somewhat undukely, 
and with an aspect not unlike that of George the Third. He took an immense 
quantity of snuff; and consistently he was dressed from head to foot in a snuff- 
coloured cloth. He was never seen after dinner, except by some favourite agent, and 
he is said, like Cato of old, to have warmed his cold chastity every evening with 
mellow wine (Hor. Car. iii. xxi.) This agrees on the whole with what Lord 
Ellesmere has related of him in the Quarterly Review. He seems to have had some 
presentiment of the reign of railways. ‘Ata period,’ writes Lord Ellesmere, ‘when 
he was now beginning to reap the profit of his perseverance and sacrifices, Lord 
Kenyon congratulated him on the result. ‘* Yes,’”’ he replied, ‘‘we shall do well 
enough, if we can keep clear of those d—d tramways.”’ It is clear that in 1796 he 
was not wanting either in patriotism or money. When Pitt started his ‘ Loyalty Loan,’ 
the Duke ‘ tendered a draft at sight on his banker for £100,000.’— The Annual 
Register, 1796, quoted by Lord Stanhope in his Life of Pitt, vol. ii. p. 390. 
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And here we are reminded that 
from Manchester our present sys- 
tem of railway conveyance took its 
rise. ‘I well remember the com- 

etition at Rainhill in 1830, says 
Pr. Fairbairn in his address, ‘ and 
the incredulity everywhere evinced 
at the proposal to run locomotives 
at twenty miles an hour. Neither 
George Stephenson himself, nor 
any one else, had at that time the 
most distant idea of the capabilities 
of the railway system.’ Since that 
time, what a social revolution has 
been effected by it! Our country 
has embarked millions upon mil- 
lions in the construction of rail- 
ways; trade has enlarged itself 
with enlarged facilities of carriage 
and communication; national 
wealth has proportionately in- 
creased ; the broad and unreason- 
able distinctions of society are in 
some degree broken down ; domes- 
tic comforts -are placed more 
within the reach of the poor; dis- 
tant places are brought near ; inter- 
course is facilitated ; and the smoke- 
begrimed operatives of the town 
have their pleasant trips, and are 
enabled on occasions to bask awhile 
in beaven’s sunshine, as they gaze 
on the well-wooded hillside, the 
glittering lake and the green valley, 
or as they inhale the refreshing 
breezes that come from the ‘ hoary 
sea, —unthought-of recreations in 
olden time! 

In the discovery of steam as a 
motive power, Lancashire, we 
know, had no share; but in the 
application of this stupendous 
agency our county has a peculiar 
and pre-eminent concern. Beneath 
its surface lie coal beds in great 
abundance, which more than com- 
pensate the sterility of the soil 
where they are found. The southern 
division of the county, it is true, 
is almost destitute of iron, but it 
has a ready communication by rail, 
canal, and sea-coast, with Warwick- 
shire, Staffordshire, Yorkshire, 
Furness, and Wales, where this 
metal is plentiful. Without over- 
looking our unrivalled water power 
and convenient sea-ports, on our 
coal beds and minerals, it may be 
asserted, rests mainly our manufac- 
turing and mercantile supremacy. 
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Then comes in mighty steam, the 
offspring of our coal, and the fellow- 
worker with our iron; and if we 
were not at the birth of the young 
Titan, we have given him plenty of 
employment as he grew up; we 
have arrayed him becomingly in 
his working dress: we have invented 
instruments by which he might 
labour, and improved upon engines 
by which he might labour more 
effectually. In our foundries he is 
engaged in wielding the hammer 
that would crush the granite rock, 
or driving the delicate lathe that 
polishes the finest steel. In the 
mine he toils unceasingly, lighten- 
ing labour in that ‘void abysm,’ 
On our railroads he whirls along 
incalculable burdens as lightly as 
the child drags its miniature wagon. 
From our ports he carries forth our 
merchandize to every land, almost 
in defiance of the elements above 
and the great deep beneath. Con- 
sider the action of steam and 
machinery on cotton manufacture 
alone : 

When Arkwright (says Dr. Fairbairn, 
in his Address) patented his water frames 
in 1767, the annual consumption of 
cotton was about four million pounds 
weight. Now it is about one thousand 
two hundred million pounds weight— 
three hundred times as much. Within 
half a century the number of spindles 
at work, spinning cotton alone, has 
increased tenfold ; whilst, by superior 
mechanism, each.spindle produces fifty 
percent, more yarn than on the old system. 
Hence the importance to which the cotton 
trade has risen, equalling at the present 
time the whole revenue of the three king- 
doms, or £70,000, 000 sterling per annum. 
As late as 1820, the power loom was not 
in existence ; now it produces fourteen 
million yards of cloth, or, in more fami- 
liar terms, nearly eight thousand miles 
of cloth per diem. I give these particu- 
lars to show the immense power of pro- 
duction of this country, and to afford 
some conception of the number and 
quality of the machines which effect such 
wonderful results. 


Nor is the machine itself more 
wonderful than are the tools em- 
ployed for its construction : 


When I first entered this city (says the 
President) the whole of the machinery 
was executed by hand. Now everything 
is done by machine tools, with a degree 
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of accuracy which the unaided hand could 
never accomplish. The automaton, or 
self-acting machine tool, has within itself 
an almost creative power ; in fact, so 
great are its powers of adaptation, that 
there is no operation of the human hand 
that it does not imitate. For many of 
these improvements the country is in- 
debted to the genius of our townsmen, 
Mr. Richard Roberts, and Mr. Joseph 
Whitworth. 


And further on, the President 
alludes to the inventive faculty of 
the latter—a man who has raised 
himself from a comparatively hum- 
ble position solely by his energy 
and skill : 


To Mr. Whitworth, mechanical science 
is indebted for some of the most accurate 
and delicate pieces of mechanism ever 
executed ; and the exactitude he has 
introduced into every mechanical opera- 
tion, will long continue to be the admira- 
tion of posterity. His system of screw 
threads and gauges is now in general use 
throughout Europe. We owe to hima 
machine for measuring with accuracy to 
the millionth of an inch, employed in the 
production of standard gauges ; and his 
laborious and interesting experiments on 
rifled ordnance have resulted in the pro- 
duction of a rifled small arm and gun, 
which have never been surpassed for 
range and precision of fire. 


The science of chemistry, again, 
comes within the special cognizance 
of certain departments of the 
Manchester trade. Chemical theo- 
ries on calico-printing, dyeing, and 
bleaching, seem to be yet somewhat 
crude and imperfect among us, 
Hitherto, those engaged in these 
trades have been guided more by 
their experience as colorists than 
by the study of chemical laws in 
the abstract. In France, this 
science in its application to calico- 
printing, has been made an especial 
subject of investigation in the 
government schools, and it has 
consequently made greater progress 
there than in our own country. 
Here, however, the subject 1s 
attracting more attention from year 
to year; fresh facts are brought 
out from time to time on the nature 
of colouring matters, and the appli- 
cation of colours; and we doubt 
not but that the field of exploration, 
yet only imperfectly worked, will 
one day yield a plentiful harvest of 
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discovery and of profit to the 
scientific analyst. 

In proposing a vote of thanks to. 
the President for his Address, Lord 
Stanley dwelt in eloquent terms on 
the characteristics of the Lanca- 
shite mind which we have been 
considering : 

Lancashire (he said) has contributed 
her full share to the long list of English 
cultivators of science. There are many 
names which will occur to every one here— 
the name of the illustrious Dalton ; the- 
name of Dr. Whewell, one of the first 
mathematicians of the day; and the 
name of Professor Owen, whom we have 
fortunately present among us, But pass 
ing from this topic, I will only say this, 
that I believe there is no city and no 
district in the country which has profited 
more by the practical application of 
science, than this city of Manchester, and 
the district of which it is the centre. 
What is it that has made this great 
metropolis of manufacturing industry 
what it is? It is not manual labour ; 
that we have everywhere. It is not the 
abundance of capital ; for capital goes 
wherever it can find an investment. It 
is not even the coal under our feet, or 
the water which feeds our steam-engines, 
nor is it our proximity tothe sea. Though 
all these are great, and some of them 
indispensable advantages, still they may 
be found in other localities less distin- 
guished. What, I believe, has made us 
a race of practical workers, is the inven- 
tive aptitude, and the peculiar, the almost 
exclusive devotion which has been shown 
here to the practical application of 
scientific methods and processes to supply 
the material wants of mankind. 


It is this utilitarian turn of the 
Manchester mind which not unfre- 
quently raises the sneer on refined 
lips. There is something ignoble 
in this toiling and moiling after 
the useful, backed by the question, 
‘What can we make by it? Well, 
be it so. This mode of thinking 
and acting, when carried too far, is 
of the earth, earthy: no doubt 
there is something more sublime 
and spiritual in the love of know- 
ledge for its own sake. But thisis 
not ‘human nature’s daily food.’ 
Men and women have to eat and 
drink, to be warmed and clothed, 
to be housed and bedded; and in 

roviding such rather important 

items of hourly existence, Manches- 

ter has done good service. Come, 
TT 
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now, grumbler as you are, be candid 
and charitable; look around you, 
and see what you owe to our energy. 
As a husband of a stout wife, and 
father of six extensively dressed 
daughters, calculate what you would 
have had to pay in the articles of 
dress merely, if our Lancashire 
faculty of invention had not been 
exerted in cheapening their produc- 
tion. Each of those dear pledges of 
affection is enveloped from head to 
foot, from flounce to flannel, in our 
manufactures, which we have 
reduced in cost some five or ten- 
fold for your benefit. Look around 
your drawing-room, and consider 
how much you owe to us for the 
quality and low price of much of 
its furniture. Your coals are 
cheapened through our means; 
your household expenditure is 
reduced ; your travelling is facili- 
tated ; your general comforts are 
increased, Enjoy, then, the benefits 
we confer on you, and be ashamed 
of your sneers. 

On the Thursday morning the 
sectional meetings commenced, and 
continued throughout the session 
with unabated success. They were 
as a rule well attended both by 
ladies and gentlemen, and the 
audiences seemed to take a lively 
interest in their proceedings. The 
several lecture-rooms were in the 
very heart of the business part of 
the city; and there seemed some- 
thing like an incongruity in the 
scene, as flocks of scientific ladies 
and gentlemen were threading their 
way in pursuit of knowledge in the 
midst of spring vans and loads of 
calicoes, as fat lurrymen were 
gee-who-ing to the interruption of 
learned conversation, and omnibus 
conductors were touting for sedate 
philosophers who would not 
respond. It was science among 
cotton bales. We asked an amiable 
lurryman whom we knew what 
this ‘British Association’ meant, 
and his reply was, ‘I dunno know, 
maester ; but it has summut to do 
wi ateing an’ drinking, yo’ may 
depend.’ In this particular, we 


admit, Oxford presented a more 
consistent picture. The pedestrians 
you met there were habited in 
academical costume, moving along 
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with classic step ; its very streets 
were silent and decorous; there was 
not an echo to disturb the ideal, 

Our readers need scarcely be 
told that the sections are arranged 
under the following heads—Mathe- 
matics and Physics, Chemistry, 
Geology, Zoology and Botany, Phy- 
siology, Geography, and Ethnology, 
Economics and Statistics, and 
Mechanics. If we were to attempt 
to give merely the substance of one 
half the papers that were read 
before them, it would occupy more 
than this number of Fraser ; a brief 
passing allusion to some of them 
must therefore suffice. 

Mr. Warren de la Rue opened 
the mathematical section with a 
very interesting contribution ‘On 
the Progress of Celestial Photo- 
graphy since the Meeting at Aber- 
deen.” By improvements in that 
marvellous art he had succeeded in 
fixing the images of the heavenly 
bodies ; in the case of comets, how- 
ever, he had been entirely baffled. 
A very valuable ‘Report on the 
Manufactures of the South Lanca- 
shire District, had been prepared 
by Dr. Schunck, Dr. Angus Smith, 
and Professor Roscoe, and was read 
before the Chemicalssection. The 
title does not convey its purport; 
it treated of chemical products in 
their applicability to manufactur- 
ing, bleaching, dyeing, and printing 

urposes. Our townsman, Mr. 

inney, gave a succinct and clear 
description of the geological fea- 
tures of our neighbourhood. Pro- 
fessor Owen read five short papers 
on topics which he seems to have 
almost wrested from others and to 
have made his own—‘On the 
Vertebre of the Mole, ‘On some 
Objects of Natural History from 
the Collection of M. du Chaillu, 
‘On a Dinosaurian Reptile from the 
lower lias of Charmouth, ‘On the 
Remains of a Plesiosaurian Reptile 
from the Oolitic formation in the 
Middle Island of New Zealand,’ 
and ‘On the Osteology and Denti- 
tion of the Natives of the Andaman 
Islands,’ Sir David Brewster con- 
tributed several dissertations on 
different phases of vision. Du 
Chaillu read two papers—‘ On the 
Geography and Natural History of 
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Western Equatorial Africa, and 


‘On the People of Western Equa- 
torial Africa,’ which, however, did 
not give any additional information 
to that contained in his book of 
adventures. Mr. Crawfurd, the 
President of the ethnological sec- 
tion—and, we may be permitted to 
say, the most dogmatic of all the 
Presidents—delivered an address 
‘On the Antiquity of Man from the 
Evidence of Language, in which 
he brought together a great amount 
of information, but deduced no 
logical conclusion whatever from 
his much elaborated premisses, 
There was a discussion on Darwin’s 
Theory, introduced by Mr. Fawcett, 
to which hypothesis the same 
remark will apply. Darwin’s facts 
are well arranged so far as they go, 
but they do not prove his theory ; 
there is no logical link between the 
two. Dr. Daubeny contributed 
several interesting essays on bota- 
nical and chemical subjects. Pro- 
fessor Airy gave the result of his 
Greenwich observations on the 
laws of terrestrial magnetic force. 
In the mechanical section, there 
were some useful treatises produced, 
and discussions elicited, on such 
topics as Steam-ships, Artillery 
versus Arms, Iron-cased Ships, Expe- 
rimental Targets, Iron Columns, 
Wrought-iron Bridges and Girders, 
and Enlarged Projectiles, in which 
debates the principal speakers were 
Sir W. G. Armstrong, Mr. J. Scott 
Russell, Dr, Fairbairn, Captain 
Blakeley, Mr. Vignoles, and Mr. 
Bateman. In the Economic and 
Statistical department, our own 
townsmen came out vigorously; 
and we had papers on the Cotton 
Trade, Printing, Bleaching, Man- 
chester Improvements, Strikes, 
Co-operative Societies, Taxation, 
Sanitary Improvements, Education, 
the Census, Capital Punishments, 
and questions of a like character. 
The officials who have to decide 
on the papers to be produced, have 
doubiless a difficult and delicate 
task ; and they fulfil it very satis- 
factorily on the whole. Still we 
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think they might have curtailed 
the list with advantage, striking 
off what was very obscure on the one 
hand, and what was only common- 
place on the other. ‘The Astro- 
nomer Royal in his opening address 
laid it down with his characteristic 
good sense, that ‘ nothing ought to 
be brought before the meeting 
which could not be comprehended 
ipso facto by the majority of those 
present—that it was no use to 

ring complicated formule, which 
could not be understood without a 
month’s study in a printed book,’ 
And yet he admitted his bewilder- 
ment when his eye met such a 
thesis as this,—‘ On the Canonical 
Form of the Decadic Binary 
Quantic.’ On the other hand, we 
venture to think that the impor- 
tance of some of the essays would 
have been amply satisfied by their 
being read before the members of 
a local Athenzeum or printed in 
the Weekly Chronicle, 

The lion of the meeting was 
unquestionably M. du Chaillu. 
The ladies were all inquiring, which 
is Du Chaillu? And then they 
were amazed to find that this 
gorilla-killer is a little thin man, 
who does not look very formidable 
after all. Yes, but his face had 
been bronzed by an African sun 
his moustache was very black, an 
his accent was quaint and foreign, 
all which characteristics are so 
interesting. It is true there were 
Anti-Chaillu-ites ofthe male species, 
but they were silenced, of course. 
Then, we think Professor Owen, 
his chivalrous supporter, though 
not a handsome man, was next 
favourite with the ladies. His fine 
head—his modest, but cool, self- 
possessed manner—the interesting 
subjects he handles so well—are 
all in his favour. 

Professor Owen is a native of 
Lancaster; he was educated at 
the Grammar School there,* and 
there also he passed through 
his preparatory training for the 
medical profession. We are our- 
self a native of the neighbourhood 


* The Rev. Mr. Rowley of Lancaster, who has now arrived at a very advanced 
age, can dwell with a lively recollection on having disciplined and, we trust for his 
Satisfaction, having caned both Professor Owen and Dr. Whewell, Master of Trinity. 
tzr2 
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of Lancaster, and Owen used to be 
a frequent visitor at our house in 
the holidays, as a friend of some 
members of the family who were 
our seniors; he is described as a 
rough, straightforward lad, with- 
out a particle of conceit in his 
composition, That he should then 
manifest no assumption of supe- 
riority, is reasonable enough ; but 
that he should still retain the 
same unpretending character, after 
a course of unexampled scientific 
success, would be more remarkable, 
did we not generally find that a 
consciousness of mental power is 
associated with a freedom from 
silly vanity and rude dogmatism. 
It is a vague sense of their own 
mental weakness that makes men 
arrogant and presumptuous. They 
are desirous of compensating for 
want of mind by confidence of 
manner. A near relative of our 
own had the control of a ducal 
mansion and property near Lan- 
caster; and as the family never 
resided there, pic-nic parties were 
occasionally emia to enjoy 
themselves in the grounds and to 
practise the patient art of angling 
in the fishponds, Professor Owen, 
long after he had acquired a name 
of world-wide celebrity, used to 
ask permission when he came down 
to neaster, to have an after- 
noon’s fishing in the old grounds; 
he would wend his way three 
miles, rod in hand and pannier 
on back, to enjoy himself, doubt- 
less ; but not so much in catching 
half a dozen roach, with an occa- 
sional perch of some few ounces in 
weight, as in reviving old recollec- 
tions and youthful associations, 
in sauntering through pleasure- 
grounds linked with pleasing me- 
mories, and reclining under the 
shadow of some ancient beech, 
while a pert sportive dace might 
be making free with the bait of the 
great anatomist. He would delight 
in spending a solitary sunny after- 
noon, not reconstructing some 
gigantic skeleton from a few of its 
smallest relics, bringing togetherlike 
the prophet in the wild valley ‘bone 
to his bone, investing them with 
‘the sinews and the flesh,’ and 
‘covering them with the skin from 
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above,’ but forgetful of pre-adamite 
creation in the gush of youthful 
feelings long pent up, turning back 
the finger of time, reducing the 
man into the boy, and revelling for 
a space in childish day-dreams. 
There were not many incidents 
of a salient kind in the sectional 
meetings. Dr. Gray wrote a letter 
to the President of the Zoological 
department, in reference to the 
death wound of the large gorilla, 
impugning in some degree Owen’s 
statement on a previous day. It 
was not much commented on, as 
the Professor had left Manchester. 
A letter was also read in the same 
section from Professor Huxley, in 
which he denied that Owen’s dis- 
tinction between the brain of a 
human being and of a gorilla is 
accurate. He maintains that the 
hippocampus minor is to be found 
in the brain of the apetribe. When 
Du Chaillu had finished one of his 
readings, he was subjected to a 
somewhat severe cross-examina- 
tion on his African knowledge; 
the interrogation, however, was 
not well received by the audience. 
In one of the sections an erratic 
associate got up and_ declared 
that he was permeated bodily by 
a powerful current of electricity 
—that it had burnt a hole in 
his flannel shirt and discoloured 
his watch, He pulled out his 
watch for inspection, and would 
willingly no doubt have pulled 
off his flannel for the same pur- 
pose. The President, however, 
on gravely examining the piece of 
mechanism, decided that it was in 
very serviceable order and not at 
all injured. The eccentric mem- 
ber did not consider that he met 
with becoming attention; so he 
issued a ‘ proclamation’ summon- 
ing a meeting in which he engaged 
to elucidate ‘all the phenomena of 
nature ;’ but whether he achieved 
his arduous enterprise we never 
heard. The only discussion of 
genuine liveliness was on_ the 
Patent Laws, in which Sir W. G. 
Armstrong, Dr. Fairbairn, Lord 
Wrottesley, Mr. Groves, Captain 
Blakeley, the Right Hon. J. Napier, 
the Mayor of Manchester, Lord 
Stanley, Mr. Aston, and Mr. Scott 
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Russell took part. Whether new 
light was thrown on the Patent 
Laws we pretend not to say; but 
this effervescent debate proves thus 
much—that it is every-day needs 
which really come home to the 
heart —that our globe may re- 
volve, comets burst on us, eclipses 
appear, and marvellous discoveries 
be made in the heavens above and 
in the earth beneath, and that the 
while the mind moves serenely as 
the moon itself; but only enter 
that innermost shrine, that adytum, 
the breeches pocket or the bank- 
book, and the heart waxes warm, 
the face red, and the tongue 
voluble. What is there for dinner? 
or, is there any dinner? is a more 
essing coehioes than, Who in- 
habit the planets? or, have the 
planets any inhabitants at all ? 

But the most popular entertain- 
ments of the week were the even- 
ing sowées and lectures in the Free 
Trade Hall. The large room had 
been elegantly fitted up and deco- 
rated with choice pictures for the 
meeting of the Association ; and 
when filled with some three thou- 
sand ladies and gentlemen, it pre- 


sented a gay and pleasing sight, 
without any reference to scientific 


attractions. Then some of our 
best organists were engaged, and 
played at intervals selections from 
the music of our great masters on 
the fine instrument which is in the 
hall. Here the ladies were at 
home ; it might be a question how 
far they had been able to follow in 
the morning that paper ‘On the 
Theory of Glacial Motion ; but 
now the eye. was fascinated by 
agreeable scenes, and the ear en- 
tranced with harmonious sounds, 
and the thoughts engaged in inte- 
resting conversation, without any 
anxious study or sense of mental 
perplexity. 

On the Thursday evening there 
was an exhibition of first - class 
microscopes, under the direction 
of the microscopical section of the 
Manchester Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society. In all there were 
some hundred and fifteen instru- 
ments with their respective curious 


* Memoirs of Dr. Dalton, by Dr. Henry, pp. 24 and 62. 
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objects—an unprecedented number 
to be collected under one roof. 
The Manchester Literary and Phi- 
losophical Society is an institution 
venerable in years and distin- 
guished in the world of science, 
Among its members, past and pre- 
sent, honorary and ordinary, we 
find many distinguished names ; 
and discoveries have emanated 
from it of world-wide celebrity. 
The results of Dr. Dalton’s re- 
searches were for the most part 
first published in its memoirs; 
the original conception of his 
Atomic Theory seems to have 
sprung from his essay on mixed 
gases.* We have the germs of 
Dr. Fairbairn’s future discoveries 
in some of his papers read before 
the Society. In its memoirs we 
first find an exposition of Dr. 
Joule’s researches into the laws of 
elastic fluids. There also were ori- 
ginally made known the results of 
some of Professor Hodgkinson’s 
experiments — to whose life of 
patient investigation and recent 
death the President made graceful 
allusion in his opening address. 

On the Friday evening, Professor 
Miller delivered in the Concert 
Hall a lecture ‘on the Spectrum 
Analysis,’ a subject of considerable 
interest and some difficulty. We 
should despair of making it intel- 
ligible to our readers, even if our 
space permitted the trial ; but the 
Professor, with his abundant illus- 
trations, succeeded in leaving a 
general idea of it on the minds of 
his hearers. He traversed the path 
of discovery on this subject step 
by step, from the researches of 

ewton to those of Kirchoff and 
Bunsen, showing how these inves- 
tigations revealed to us, not only 
something of the nature of those 
distant solar orbs which stud the 
firmament, but also substances so 
minute as to have hitherto defied 
all the powers of analysis and the 
subtlest chemical skill. ‘What a 
wonderful triumph of human intel- 
lect it was,’ said Dr. Robinson, on 

roposing a vote of thanks to the 
ecturer, ‘even to measure the 
dimensions of the sun; to pass 
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over that vast field that separated 
him from us, and to weigh that 
great orb in the balance, and to 
say that it was of such a specific 
gravity! By the marvellous powers 
of sight—those powers which 
linked together for us distant por- 
tions of space—it might be con- 
ceived that we could pass over that 
enormous void ; but what a tri- 
umph it was to say that we could 
travel there with the understand- 
ing—to say that the sun was of 
such a magnitude, of such a 
gravity, contained such elements, 
was composed of such substances, 
and was a part of our system, 
bound to us by a community of 
elements !’ 

On the Saturday evening the 
soirée in the Free Trade Hall might 
be termed magical without indulg- 
ing in rhetorical hyperbole. Ar- 
ranged in the central part of the 
room were nearly eighty telegraphic 
instruments, illustrative of the pro- 
gressive improvement in their 
structure, and of their varieties as 
in present use. Mr. Grove gave a 
very instructive address of half an 
hour on the history of the telegraph, 
tracing the several steps of inven- 
tion whereby it had arrived at its 
present completeness. Then mes- 
sages were despatched from the 
hall to distant parts, each of which 
received an almost immediate an- 
swer. Can you in your imagina- 
tion picture a scene of more lively 
interest? The wildest fancies of 
Eastern romance never came up to 
the reality as here brought before 
the eyes. A hall of magnificent 
proportions and size, splendidly 
fitted up, overcrowded with the 
representatives of beauty and 
fashion, of philosophy and com- 
merce! the eye resting on fair 
faces, rich dresses, gay colours in 
motion, intellectual features, wher- 
ever it turned! Then we hear the 
whirring of wires, the ringing of 
bells, the flashes of the electric 
spark, and the click of the tele- 
graphic instrument. Next a mes- 
sage is despatched to St. Peters- 
burg, —‘ What is the time and 
how is the weather?—and the 
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reply is almost instantaneous— 
‘Weather beautiful, sky clear, 
time 10°52, temperature 12} degrees 
Reaumur.’ But this is not enough ; 
the question must be speeded on 
to Moscow, whence also comes an 
immediate answer. Nay, more— 
communication is opened with 
Odessa, and still further, with 
Nicolaief ; and had not a violent 
storm intervened in some unknown 
locality, it would have been carried 
to Taganrog on the north-east 
coast of the sea of Azof. As it 
was, there were compliments inter- 
changed in sixty seconds between 
that hall and some bleak, dreary 
place 2800 miles away. It is with 
majestic power that the Greek 
poet describes how the lamp of fire 
flashed from promontory to hill, 
from hill to shore, from shore to 
isle, from isle to watch-tower, 
skimming over ocean, and lake, 
and plain, till the message of the 
destruction of Troy was conveyed 
from the burning city to the 
haughty Queen Clytemnestra in 
her halls at Argos ;* there is some- 
thing grand and graphic in the 
onward speeding of the fiery cross 
of Roderick Dhu; there is a 
spirit-stirring dash in Macaulay’s 
description of the telegraphic 
rousing of the nation by watchfires, 
when the Spanish Armada was ex- 
pected on our shores ; but all these 
poetic descriptions, beautiful as 
they may be—strained as the mind 
must have been to summon images 
from the realms of fancy to pro- 
duce them—how tame are they in 
comparison with such a scene as 
is here exhibited in fact, when 
the spark of heaven is made the 
messenger of man, and does his 
bidding at the speed of 200,000 
miles—as much as eight times 
round the earth—in the space of a 
single second ! 

On the Monday evening the 
lecture of the Astronomer Royal 
on the late eclipse was a great treat. 
What a pleasing impression does 
Professor Airy leave upon the mind, 
not so much from that unrivalled 
mathematical genius with which 
he is confessedly gifted, as from 





* Eschylus, Agamemnon, 1, 273—307. 
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his affability and good-humour ! 
He seems to be a man who would 
adapt his conversation to the 
capacity of a child with as much 
genial kindliness as he would dis- 
cuss some abstruse problem with 
the mathematician. His lecture 
was illustrated by a large orrery 
and numerous drawings of eclipses 
under every phase. He exhibited 
also very effectively the process of 
the polarization of light. After 
the lecture, Mr. Warren de la Rue 
projected upon the screen the two 
photographs he had taken of the 
eclipse, which were singularly 
striking and beautiful. Professor 
Airy’s voice was too weak for a 
room so large and overcrowded ; 
but they who could not hear from 
the distance kept quiet for the 
benefit of those who could. We 
have frequently witnessed speakers 
called pepeies, and who thought 
themselves somewhat, put down 
ruthlessly on that platform by an 
assembly which could not hear; 
but the visiters on this occasion 
maintained a becoming and respect- 
ful stillness, and there was never 
the slightest prospect of the Astro- 
nomer Royal being Free-trade- 
hall-ed. 

We are here reminded of an 
incident preceding the lecture 
which is very characteristic of our 
people. In consequence of the 
crowded state of the hall no places 
could be obtained near the plat- 
form ; but unluckily some gentle- 
men who were perspiring in the 
crowd caught sight of a consider- 
able number of reserved seats, 
empty and tempting. Now, Man- 
chester hates monopoly : the name 
of protectionist is an abomination 
to it: besides, monopoly in the 
Free Trade Hall! Gradually we 
observed a moving of heads in the 
direction of the reserved seats—a 
swaying about as if certain bodies 
were put under particular pressure : 
then exclamations arose, apparently 
of defiance between the propelling 
and the resistant forces: it was a 
question between anti-monopoly 
and police protection. All the 
time the Astronomer Royal, who 


was on the point of commencing 
his address, looked down from his 
altitude with philosophic com- 
posure, as though he had witnessed 
such scenes before. At length the 
barrier gave way, and the anti- 
monopolists rushed into the re- 
served seats. We marked one 
brave combatant in particular, who 
took up a conspicuous position: 
he was round-faced, corpulent, and 
palpitating ; his white waistcoat 
and shirt-front were disordered ; he 
hitched up first one shoulder and 
then the other, as though his braces 
were deranged ; he moved restlessl 
even on the favoured seat, as thoug 
his trousers were not comfortable ; 
he wiped his forehead convulsively 
with his white handkerchief ; and 
he glanced defiantly on all the 
people before him, much as we 
might suppose Tom Assheton Smith 
did when the mob persisted in 
drowning his oratory, and he, desi- 
rous of changing the mode of 
dialectics, challenged the best man 
of the crowd to a fair stand-up 
fight. Our friend’s tumultuous 
emotions might perhaps subside 
under the oil of science, as the 
storm abated when the Ledzan 
star arose ;* but we fear much that 
he would only enter imperfectly 
into the arcana of eclipses and the 
polarization of light. 

The last soirée was as well at- 
tended as the preceding ones, 
There was on the occasion an ex- 
hibition of botanical and zoological 
specimens, numerous and choice, 
contributed by the members of the 
Manchester Field Naturalists’ So- 
ciety. This association is mainly 
indebted for what success it has 
achieved to Mr. Leo H. Grindon, a 
naturalist of considerable eminence, 
by whom a paper ‘On the Flora of 
endhasher! was read before the 
Botanical section. The members 
during the summer months take 
Saturday afternoon excursions into 
the country by rail and otherwise ; 
and as ladies are of the company, 
we may conclude that the trips are 
agreeable, if not altogether devoted 
to science. How far all may add 
to their zoological knowledge and. 


* Hor. Odes, i. 25. 
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botanical specimens, we cannot 
say ; but they will add to their 
health by breathing the pure air 
of the country, and they will share 
in and diffuse a rational enjoyment. 


It had been a great pleasure to all 
present (said Dr. Lankester, in a very 
effective address delivered on the occasion) 
to find that in the midst of this mass of 
smoke—in the midst of these tall chim- 
neys—there was still a heart beating in 
sympathy with green fields and the beau- 
tiful flowers. They were delighted to 
find that, in the midst of this great city, 
a club—a field naturalists’ club—had 
been established; not a club of dry 
scientific students, who studied their 
specimens in their closets with their 
books, but a club of men and women, 
with hearts fresh enough to glow with 
delight when they met the green fields, 
and the bright flowers, and the beautiful 
creatures with which God had adorned 
the earth. 


On looking back over the week’s 
session, a bystander might perhaps 
be impressed with the notion that 
but few new truths had been 
elicited, but few doubtful specula- 
tions cleared up, but few dis- 
coveries achieved in the limitless 
region of the unknown. Be it 
remembered, however, that the 
process of discovery is a tardy one: 
the whole science of physics is one 
of induction ; and this procedure 
is slow, if it is to be sure. The 
metaphysical and moral sciences 
have advanced but little since the 
days of Aristotle ; nor is there any 
scope for their progression, from 
the very nature of their subject- 
matter ; but physical science has 
only been commencing its onward 
march in earnest within a com- 
pomeny recent period. The col- 
ective gathering of one year’s 
truths may seem to be small, but it 
is merely the addition to the pre- 
viously accumulated mass, The 
émotnun Of the Greeks implies a 
step onward ; and at every meeting 
of the British Association there is 
some further advance into the Cim- 
merian region of the undiscovered— 
some higherstand-point taken inthe 
atmosphere of knowledge—some 
observable ascent into the dark 
defiles and mountain fastnesses of 
nature, Consider, not how much 
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one year or one session has brought 
to light, but how much has been 
recovered from obscurity since the 
formation of the society. If but 
a few shells yearly be picked up 
by the side of the great ocean truth, 
the museum is enlarging silently 
and gradually; and we are per- 
mitted to inspect at our leisure 
those articles of rarity which have 
cost the philosopher so much 
labour, anxiety, and time in the 
search, 

The museum of inductive truth 
is now co-extensive with the world. 
Philosophers pass away ; but their 
contributions to this world-wide 
exposition of facts remain behind, 
Particular languages are so gene- 
rally intelligible, that a discovery 
in one tongue becomes a discovery 
among all civilized nations. Inter- 
course between the ends of the 
earth is now so comparatively easy 
and rapid, that the knowledge of 
one hemisphere is equally shared 
by the other. Discoveries may be 
concealed for a time; the spread 
of invention may for a while be 
restricted by laws; but the truth 
developed by the individual soon 
becomes the property of the world. 
And more ‘ian all, science is in- 
debted for its duration to one of 
its own offspring, the marvellous art 
of printing. Without this, we can 
have no guarantee but that in the 
lapse of ages, or the devastation of 
kingdoms, or political revolutions, 
or national decay, arts may perish 
and knowledge vanish away. It 
has been so in former times. The 
literary products of mighty minds 
have crumbled away and gone for 
ever; the light of discovery has 
been re-clouded ; science, in some 
of its departments, has gone out, 
leaving succeeding generations 
darker than their predecessors ; 
inventions have been lost, and been 
revived after the lapse of ages; 
specimens of art have come down 
to us from remote antiquity, which 
baffle the ingenuity of the nine- 
teenth century and defy our at- 
tempts at imitation. But this 
en extinction of the lamp 
of knowledge cannot be appre- 
hended now. The known is stereo- 
typed in a thousand forms, and, so 
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far from being stationary, is borne 
over land and sea, to be reproduced 
in every quarter of the globe, and 
to endure, we may suppose, so long 
as the earth itself shall endure. 

To some minds there is ‘a justi- 
fiable cause for alarm in this in- 
tense love of investigation and this 
wide diffusion of knowledge. They 
are in perpetual dread lest the dis- 
coveries of physical science should 
come into collision with divine 
revelation. But while we advocate 
ever a reverential investigation 
into the secret things of the mate- 
rial world, we would venture to 
ask whether the very sensitiveness 
of such men, springing though it 
does out of a good motive, may not 
in its excess injure the very cause 
of divine truth which they are so 
anxious to maintain? We will not 
call this, as Lord Macaulay does in 
the well-known anecdote of the 
missionary, ‘a blundering piety ; 
but it is often prejudicial in its 
effects. There will be found no 
discrepancy whatever between the 
terms of revelation and the dis- 
coveries of physical science which 
the sincerest Christian may not 
willingly allow. It resolves itself 
mainly into a question of words. 
It is not the purpose of divine 


revelation to teach the laws of 
physical science. Revelation, strictly 
speaking, is concerned only with 
matters above the investigation of 
unaided reason: the hidden things 
of creation are properly left for the 
exercise of the reasoning faculties 
alone. Why reveal what is not 
essential to our eternal welfare, 
and what our intellect can suffi- 
ciently explore for any needful 
purpose ? Whatever statements are 
made in Scripture on natural laws 
are but incidental to the main de- 
sign, and were clearly intended to 
be in consistency with the intellec- 
tual advancement of the people to 
whom they were addressed. Could 
it have been otherwise? Would 
not scientific explanations have 
been the means of darkening spiri- 
tual knowledge? Should we not 
have suspected the genuineness of 
a writing which propounded certain 
minute laws of astronomy, for ex- 
ample, in scientific terms some 
thousands of years before they 
could be comprehended? The lan- 
guage of Scripture in the merely 
subordinate description of natural 
phenomena is evidently addressed 
to the eye, and senses, and compre- 
hension of men in their existing 


state. 
R. L. 
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LVITALIE EST-ELLE LA TERRE DES MORTS? 


Wwe have helps enough and to 
spare, to aid us in finding out 
and appreciating, the external beau- 
ties and curiosities of Italy—to 
say nothing of those excellent and 
inevitable Red Books, by which 
the ‘lords of human kind’ are so 
generally recognised. Are there 
not Beckford and Hobhouse, 
Forsyth and Stahr, Kugler and 
Gregorovius? If, however, we had 
been asked, a few months ago, to 
mame any work which could be 
used as a guide, by one who wished 
to get below the surface—to know 
what was being done in Italy and 
who were doing it, we could not 
have given any satisfactory reply. 
There was, in truth, no such book. 
The admirable little volume which 
we now introduce to our readers, 
by M. Mare Monnier, has broken 
altogether new ground. With it 
we have to notice two numbers of 
a very useful series which is now 
appearing, called J Contemporanet 
taliant. The different parts of 
this series are by various authors, 
and are of very different degrees of 
merit ; nor are the lives of Nicco- 
lini and Mamiani by any means 
the best of those which are 
already published. Still, they are 
useful, and the whole work pro- 
mises to be far more valuable than 
the corresponding French publica- 
tions of Hippolyte Castille, which 
are themselves not at all to be con- 
founded with the malignant rub- 
bish which is published under the 
name of Eugene de Mirecourt. 

M. Mare Monnier, now corre- 
spondent of one of the Paris news- 
papers at Naples, is, if we mistake 
not, a Genevese, and was brought 
up for the Protestant minist 
under liberal instructors. He had, 
accordingly, an education of a more 
diversified character than that 
which falls to the lot of most 
Frenchmen, and has evidently no 
inconsiderable acquaintance as well 


with Germany as with Italy. He 
is also free from some prejudices 
which flourish on French soil. If 
we now and then find a touch of 
flippancy which makes us forget 
that we are dealing rather with a 
man of letters than a littérateur, we 
are soon made to forgive it by 
some page which is unusually full 
of interest. Some may think the 
author is a good deal too complimen- 
tary to the modern writers of Italy, 
but this is a fault on the right side. 
We dwellers beyond the Alps have 
neglected Italian literature too 
much for the last forty years. We 
must now turn to it again—not 
expecting new light, as we do from 
Germany, nor misled by M. Marc 
Monnier into supposing that we 
shall find much real poetry or 
beauty of any kind, but because it 
concerns us to know and under- 
stand what Italy is now, and what 
she may become—to see whether 
she can take her place by the side 
of England in advancing the wel- 
fare of mankind—and if so, then 
in what way. We must, in short, 
read her literature, not as dilettanti, 
but as politicians. Our readers 
must turn to M. Mare Monnier’s 
book to see the explanation of the 
title of this volume, which he gives 
in his light and graceful introduc- 
tory chapter. Let us go at once w 
medias res. 

Every Italian writer of any im- 
portance who has flourished since 
the angel of 1789 came down to 
trouble the waters, has been more 
or less friendly to the national 
party, and desirous to see the 
stranger expelled from the Penin- 
sula. ‘Still, community of senti- 
ment in this vital matter has not 
brought with it uniformity either 
of political or religious belief. Two 
great schools of thought have more 
particularly shared the world of 
mind between them—the one 
classical, anti-papal, and almost 
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Ghibeline ; the other romantic, and 
wholly Guelf. The seat of the 
second, and till 1848 perhaps the 
most important of these schools, 
was the capital of Lombardy. Fast 
bound by the chains of Austria, 
the intelligent men of Milan were 
prone to remember only the evils 
which were nearest tothem. They 
had noexperienceof Romantyranny, 
and forgot that, bad as the soldier- 
ruler is, the priest in power is even 
more detestable. The greatest of 
modern Guelfs is Alessandro Man- 
zoni. Born in 1784, he still sur- 
vives, and the Government of 
Victor Emmanuel has treated the 
illustrious old man with the re- 
spect which he so well merits. His 
name takes us far back, for his 
mother was the daughter of Bec- 
caria. In 1810 he married a native 
of Geneva, and came under the re- 
ligious influence of that remarkable 
little city. The result was curious, 
though sufficiently intelligible. His 
wife abandoned the Protestant 
faith, while Manzoni accepted 
Christianity in the form of Roman 
Catholicism, and has ever since 
been the head of the Italian move- 


ment which corresponds to that of 


Novalis, La Motte Fouqué, or 
Frederick Schlegel in Germany, 
and of the year 1833 in England. 
He was the greatest but not the 
first romanticist in Italy. Berchet, 
the translator of Biirger’s Leonora, 
and the author of Marco Visconti, 
was the first Italian who declared 
himself against the traditions of 
the eighteenth century. To this 
distinguished company belong also 
Grossi, the poet and novelist — 
Pellico, best known in this country 
by a book which was written after 
his spirit was broken by Austrian 
brutality—and Giorgio Pallavicino, 
whose name has, in these last 
months, again become famous, 
though happily no longer as a 
martyr, with whom we may class 
the whole group of eminent men 
who were hurried by the events of 
1820 into exile or captivity. 

But the Guelfic school was not 
confined to Lombardy. Its influ- 
ence spread. The Piedmontese 
Gioberti was one of its most ardent 
disciples, This eminent man, whose 
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statue now looks proudly across 
the Piazza Carignano to the meet- 
ing-place of the first Italian Par- 
liament, was one of those who, 
living in times of rapid changes, 
never attain quite to see their way, 
and whose views in consequence 
svon become out of date. He be- 
gan as a zealous Catholic. He 
hated Byron—he hated France. 
He believed that the regeneration 
of Italy, and the establishment of 
its political and moral supremacy, 
was to come from the Vatican. 
For a short period after the appear- 
ance of his book Del Primato, he 
was eulogized even by the Jesuits. 
Everywhere the clergy were on his 
side. ‘See, they said to the Tus- 
can peasants as he passed through 
their villages, ‘there is the teacher 
of Pius the Ninth.’ But Gioberti, 
although he loved the Roman 
Church, loved Italy even better. 
He was himself undeceived, even 
perhaps before the Pope had ceased 
to read Del Primato ; and before 
he died he had wandered far away 
from his old beliefs, while his books 
were one and all placed in the 
Index Expurgatorius—even those 
which had been approved by Gre- 
gory XVI. 

Balbo, who belongs to the same 
category as Gioberti, published his 
Speranze @Italia in 1844, and the 
brilliant Massimo d’Azeglio, son- 
in-law to Manzoni, fought by their 
side, with weapons slighter indeed, 
but of more ethereal temper. We 
should have added to the Lombards 
the historian Cesare Canti, some- 
what Liberal, but very Catholic, 
and for this reason not much loved 
or respected, although he too had 
his year of imprisonment. 

Far away from Milan and Pied- 
mont, under other influences, the 
virtuous Rosmini worked in the 
same direction. Born of a noble 
race in the Tyrol, he became a 
priest in opposition to the wishes 
of his family, but declined the offer 
of a Cardinal’s hat, which was 
made to him while he was still 
young, preferring a less conspicuous 
career. Charitable and devoted, 
he went about doing good in a 
humble sphere, till the death of 
his father, when he established 
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himself in Rome, where his nume- 
rous philosophical works soon made 
him famous. His dream was ‘a 
universal theocracy, uniting in the 
bonds of love the whole human 
race. Strange that this gentle 
enthusiast should have helped on 
the Italian movement! Yet he 
certainly did so. Always, when 
old systems begin to look out for 
new arguments to defend them, a 
change is about to come. The 
Jesuits took alarm, and Rosmini 
was treated as little better than a 
heretic. Denounced by them, he 
was of course defended by the 
Liberals ; but it required the inter- 
vention of his private friend, 
Gregory XVL., to call off the ban- 
dogs of orthodoxy. After the 
flight of Pius IX. to Gaeta, and the 
triumph of the reactionary party, 
Rosmini had to suffer many petty 
persecutions. He died in 1855, his 
friend Manzoni standing by his 
bed. 

To the same group of Catholic 
thinkers belongs a very different 
man—Niccolo Tommaseo, the col- 
league of Manin in the immortal 
defence of Venice. He it was who 
said ‘that one single tear of Pius IX. 
was worth more for the liberty of 
Italy than all the blood of her 
children ; and although he has 
ceased to believe in the temporal 
power of the Pope, he still remains 
a Catholic ‘in spite of Pius IX.’ 
A voluminous and versatile writer, 
he is perhaps best known by his 
Dictionary of Synonyms, and by 
his endeavours to enrich the written 
Italian with the racy idioms of the 
spoken language. ‘Tommaseo con- 
verted to Catholicism and filled 
with Guelfic ideas the Neapolitan 
Alessandro Poerio, the elder brother 
of that Carlo Poerio whose name 
all men know. Gifted with a 
remarkable talent for languages, 
and with some poetic powers, this 
man might have made a name for 
himself in the world of letters, but 
the doom of a Poerio was upon 
him. Repeatedly exiled and im- 
prisoned, he was mortally wounded 
in a skirmish at Mestre, during the 
defence of Venice, and died five 
days after. 

Another Neapolitan was also 
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famous among the Guelfs. This 
was Carlo Troya, son of the king’s 
physician, who followed the exiled 
Court to Palermo, and was, soon 
after the fall of Murat, made 
governor of the province of Basili- 
cata. He had, however, become 
imbued with constitutional opin- 
ions, and during the revolution of 
1820, fought with the pen in the 
columns of the Minerva. When 
the reaction came, he was obliged 
to remain concealed, and spent his 
time in reading Dante—apparently 
for the first time. The great 
Ghibeline poet made him a Ghibe- 
line, and he started for a tour in 
Italy, meaning to write the life of 
Dante from the Ghibeline point of 
view. He arrived in Rome with 
many letters of introduction to 
members of the Prelatura, and 
they soon contrived to change his 
ideas, He did make his tour in 
Italy, and he did write on Dante, 
but by no means as he had origi- 
nally intended. Nay, it was he 
who in his turn converted Balbo, 
who thereupon gave up the idea of 
writing the history of Italy. Troya, 
who had left Naples almost pro- 
scribed, returned under the high 
patronage of Gregory XVI. The 
royal printing office was put at his 
disposal, and he set about publish- 
ing the history which Balbo no 
longer had heart for. His first 
three volumes were devoted, some- 
what after Mr. Buckle’s fashion, to 
the history of the barbarians before 
their maneee : = after penes 
3401 pages, he only got down to 
the times of Alboin. In 1848 
he publicly gave in his adhesion to 
the Constitution, faithful to the 
political traditions of his youth. 
He became a minister, and had the 
boldness to say to the king, ‘It is 
in Lombardy that you will win 
back Sicily.’ When the reaction 
came, King Ferdinand, who was 
less of a fool and more of a villain 
than most people suppose, laughed 
at the idea of prosecuting one who 
was, in spite of politics, so good an 
ally ; and he died in 1858 in the 
odour of sanctity. The Sicilian 
Padre Ventura, who rose so high 
in 1848 to sink so low in succeeding 
years, must not be forgotten ; nor 
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the honoured company of Monte 
Casino, on whom the hand of the 
reaction fell so heavily. 

It was in Florence, amidst the 
recollections of republican great- 
ness and of enduring opposition to 
Pontifical encroachments, that the 
nineteenth century Ghibelines con- 
‘tinued, from 1820 onwards, the 
work of their great predecessors. 
The Grand-Duke, though depen- 
dent on Austria and full of sym- 
pathy for his relatives beyond the 
Alps, was a good-natured man, who 
allowed things to take their course. 
The Lombard exiles of 1821 fied, 
most of them to France and Eng- 
land—fearing the long arms of 
their enemy—but many of the 
Piedmontese and Neapolitans came 
to Florence. Some of the latter 
had been sent, by the Royal per- 
jurer of that day, fresh from the 
Congress of Laybach, to be kept 
in safe custody at Gratz, in Styria, 
but they were allowed, after a year’s 
detention, to leave the dominions 
of the Kaiser, and returned forth- 
with to the only tolerably safe spot 
upon Italian soil. What with 
native-born Tuscans and exiles from 
other parts of Italy, a goodly array 
of talent was collected. Florence, 
in 1825, had something of the cha- 
racter of Turin in 1858. 

At Florence, in the spaciousrooms 
ofthe Palazzo Buondelmonte, under 
the presidency of the Genevese- 
Italian Jean Pierre Vieussieux, half 
editor, half head of society, the 
best men of the Peninsula met 
and ‘conferred their learnings — 
Colletta, the Neapolitan, who wrote 
the black history of his unhappy 
land—Gino Capponi, descendant of 
that Gino Capponi who saw ‘the 
lances of France gleam through 
the defiles of the Alps, and said to 
Charles VIII., ‘Sound your clarions, 
if you dare, we will ring our bells 
in answer—Pietro Giordani, Ga- 
briele Pepe, who fought the duel 
with Lamartine, and must not be 
confounded with the more famous 
Guglielmo Pepe—Ridolfi, whose 
name has lately emerged again as 
that of a benefactor to his country, 
and many more to whom we cannot 
allude. On the names, however, 
of a few of the Aalitués of the 
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Palazzo Buondelmonte we must 
pause a little longer. The most 
notable of all was the young 
Leopardi. M. Mare Monnier, in 
approaching the history of this dis- 
tinguished man, is seized with a 
fearful fit of the rabies biographica, 
and claims for his hero the dis- 
tinctive merits of Voltaire and 
André Chenier, of Byron and Paul 
Louis Courier. When the North 
is converted to Italian literature he 
will, we hope, modify his praise. 
Yet, Leopardi had no every-day 
genius, and we all know far too 
little about him. A good many 
a ago there was an article upon 
is life and works in the Quarterly 
Review, which gossip connected with 
a very eminent name, but we do 
not remember having met with any 
other account of him in English. 
Giacomo Leopardi was born at 
Recanati, a little mountain town in 
the province of Ancona, on the 
29th of June, 1798. His father 
was a man of mnk, but poor and 
narrow-minded, The boy showed 
from his earliest years an intense 
love for study, and read, indeed, in 
a way which would have soon 
ruined a far stronger constitution. 
He started with a fine mental but 
a miserable bodily organization, and 
the result: was what might have 
been anticipated—years of misery 
and disease, closed by an early 
death. His wretchedness was ag- 
gravated by the folly of his father, 
who was a bigot of 1 very odious 
type. In spite of all difficulties, 
however, he learnt English, French, 
Spanish, Greek, and Hebrew; 
wrote Latin as easily as his mother 
tongue, published and commented 
upon fragments of the classics 
hitherto unknown to the world of 
letters, to say nothing of minor 
achievements—and all this before 
he reached nineteen. At the age 
when our best scholars are thinking 
about ‘the Balliol Scholarship,’ he 
was famous, even in foreign coun- 
tries, and in correspondence with 
many of the most learned men in 
Europe. At length he emerged 
from his solitude, and went to 
Rome, but the real world, partly 
through his own fault, and partly 
from its shortcomings, made a dis- 
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agreeable impression on him. He 
found the ritualistic twaddle, and 
the small ecclesiastical talk of the 
great Catholic city, altogether in- 
tolerable, and his amour propre was 
hurt when he found that he did not 
take the place in its regards which 
he thought he merited. In Rome, 
however, he became acquainted 
with Niebuhr, who saw his capa- 
bilities, and offered him, when 
only four-and-twenty, a Greek 
chair in the University of Berlin. 
This he thought proper to decline, 
wishing to remain in Italy, but his 

vant of success in obtaining some 
small office which he desired, sent 
him back to Recanati in wretched 
spirits, and his misanthropic tone 
of mind grew ever darker and 
darker, The miserable bigotry of 
his home, his own dreary Voltairian- 
ism and broken health, together 
with a growing sense of his ugli- 
ness (for he was terribly deformed), 
made him see everything from the 
saddest point of view, and leaving 
his father’s home, he wandered 
hither and thither through Italy, 
doing work little better than that 
of a literary hack, for bare sub- 
sistence. At length his failing 
eyesight obliged him to give up 
philology, his favourite study, and 
from this time forward his works, 
if less agreeable to himself, were 
more conducive to his fame, at least 
beyond the limits of learned circles. 
He was, however, obliged to be 
dependent for his livelihood, to a 
great extent, upon the attachment 
of friends, for the remainder of his 
existence. 

Ere long his affairs got into a 
condition of hopeless confusion, 
when Ranieri, ‘le plus admirable 
ami qui ait vécu de nos jours, as 
M. Mare Monnier truly says, carried 
him off to Naples, where for seven 
years he kept oa alive and tended 
him with an affection for which no 
anys occurs to us. The un- 
1appy object of so much love sunk, 
however, at last,on the 14th of 
June, 1837, while the cholera was 
raging at Naples. It was not, how- 
ever, of cholera that he died, but 
of a combination of consumption 
and dropsy. The Jesuits had the 
inconceivable folly to publish a 
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minute account of the reconciliation 
of Leopardi to the Roman church— 
a reconciliation of which one Fran- 
cesco Scarpa, suborned for this 
purpose, professed to have been 
the instrument. The whole story, 
from the first word to the last, was 
a pure fabrication, and the only 
result was to draw from Ranieri a 
narrative of the real circumstances 
of the poet’s death, which is pub- 
lished for the first time by M. 
Monnier. The principal facts were, 
however, given by Ranieri to 
Gioberti, to be used in his famous 
attack on what was once the ‘ Great 
Order.’ Those who wish for an 
example of the crushing style of 
reply, may find one in the long 
extract from Gioberti, given by M. 
Mare Monnier, which begins with 
these words:—‘The  Historiette 
which is set forth in the letter of 
Francesco Scarpa is a tissue of lies 
and of insolent fictions from the 
first word to the last,’ and proceeds 
to demolish each assertion of the 
worthy father, small as well as 
great. 

The more valuable works of 
Leopardi—indeed all those by which 
his name will be remembered—are 
comprised in two volumes, pub- 
lished after his death at Florence, 
under the superintendence of 
Ranieri. Four subsequent volumes 
are of little value. The two of 
which we speak are composed 
chiefly of poems, of dialogues, and 
other short pieces in prose. While 
we cannot go all lengths with M. 
Marc Monnier in praising the poems 
of Leopardi, and are constrained 
to believe that a good dose of what 
we call English minor poets would 
cure him of his tendency to the use 
of the superlative in speaking of 
modern Italian literature, and while 
we enter a caveat even with regard 
to Leopardi’s prose, we must say 
that it is difficult to overrate the 
importance of the study of his 
works as showing one side of 
Italian beliefs and feeling. Why 
does no one who is well acquainted 
with the politica! and religious 
condition of England, Italy, and 
Germany, if any such person there 
be, give us an exhaustive essay 
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Such a work would be worthy of 
the pen, and would need all the 
power, of our very ablest thinkers. 

Nexto Leopardi, the most cele- 
brated of this honoured company 
was Niccolini, who was born at the 
Baths of San Giuliano, in 1782, and 
was descended on the mother’s side 
from Filicaja. The old man still 
survives, having seen the Guelfic 
illusions of 1847 vanish into that 
limbo out of which, in spite of his 
remonstrances, the heated imagi- 
nation of his countrymen had called 
them. He was educated at the 
University of Pisa, and was inti- 
mate with Ugo Foscolo before the 
flight of the latter to England, 
Some have even supposed that the 
character of Lorenzo, in the Letters 
of Ortis, was intended for him. 

assing over several of his earlier 
works, we arrive at Matilda, which 
was imitated from Home’s tragedy 
of Douglas, and his translations of 
the Seven against Thebes and the 
Agamemnon. These we mention 


because they indicate two of the 
chief influences which acted on his 
mind, His first political drama 
was Nabucco, in which Napoleon 


figures as Nebuchadnezzar, and 
Marie Louise as his wife Amiti, 
Tn 1830 came Giovanni da Procida, 
of which the Austrian Minister said 
to his colleague of France, ‘The 
letter is addressed to you, but ’tis 
for me that it is intended.’ His 
chief work, however, was Arnaldo 
da Brescia, which appeared in 1843, 
a quick and tremendous answer 
to Gioberti’s Primato. At first, 
although widely known, it was not 
popular. The hour belonged to the 
philosophic dreamer, but ‘ time the 
avenger’ has left the victory in the 
hands of the poet. 

Our readers remember the story 
of Arnold. Born at Brescia, in 1105, 
pupil of Abelard, foe and victim of 
8. Bernard, tribune of the Brescians 
in their contest with their bishop, 
fugitive in Switzerland and France, 
declared a schismatic, playing over 
again in Rome the game of Brescia, 
betrayed by Frederick Barbarossa 
to our English Pope, Adrian IV., 
and finally put to death in 1156. 
A glance is enough to show how 
well suited is such a story for a 
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poetical philippicagainst the Anarch 
of the Seven Hills. 

Ranieri, whom we have already 
mentioned as the benefactor and 
worshipper of Leopardi, and as the 
antithesis of Troja, was the inti- 
mate friend of that erudite and 
somewhat feeble person. A Nea- 
— by birth, he made his début 

y a novel called Ginevra, in which 
he attacked the atrocious mis- 
management of the great foundling 
hospital at Naples; but his prin- 
cipal work is the history of Italy 
from Theodosius to Charlemagne, 
in which he attempts to sustain the 
good right of Italian independence 
against both Pope and Emperor. 

The last of this group whom we 
shall mention is the satirist Giu- 
seppe Giusti. His style has no 
affinity with that of the classic and 
somewhat pedantic Niccolini. He 
is somal the poet of the lingua 
volgare, of the graceful and racy 
dialect of the Val d’Arno. Born in 
1809, near Pescia, of a good family, 
he passed a careless youth, but 
employed his middle age in rousing 
his countrymen from their lethargy. 
When 1848 arrived, he became 
alarmed at his own work, and ere 
he died he was classed, rather 
harshly, amongst the reactionaries, 
‘He helped us to destroy,’ said his 
friends, ‘but he is frightened at 
the ruins.’ ‘They forget,’ replied 
Giusti, ‘that I spoke out when the 
best of them were silent.’ 

Terenzio Mamiani, the philoso- 
phical adversary of Rosmini, is a 
metaphysician pur sang. <A short 
but valuable notice of the phases 
of philosophical faith through which 
he passed, is given in a letter ad- 
dressed to M. Mare Monnier by 
himself. We will not enter into 
this, but briefly note the chief 
events of his life, relying on the 
authority of Saredo, whom we know 
to be well informed. Mamiani 
was born in 1800, at Pesaro. He 
made his first appearance in the 
literary arena as a poet, and in the 
political arena, as a member of the 
provisional government which was 
constituted at Bologna during the 
movement which resulted from the 
disgust of the Liberals at the ele- 
vation of Gregory XVI. This 
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revolutionary attempt was soon 
crushed by Austria, and Mamiani 
fled to Paris, where he devoted 
himself to philosophy and poetry, 
publishing the Confessioni di un 
Metafisico, and many other works. 
He declined accepting the amnesty 
offered by Pio Nono, but went to 
Piedmont on the invitation of 
Charles Albert—aninvitation which 
was most distasteful to the foolish 
old bigot, Solar della Margharita, 
who was then minister of foreign 
affairs. From Piedmont he went 
to Rome in 1848, when he could 
return without retracting any of 
his opinions, was minister for a 
short time, and offered his old 
opponent, the good Rosmini, a seat 
in his cabinet. He resigned only 
when the action of ‘the reds’ on 
one side and of the ‘ blacks’ on the 
other made his position impossible, 
It is unnecessary to trace his his- 
tory in the interval between his 
leaving Rome and his reappearance 
as Minister of Public Instruction 
in the Cabinet of Cavour. 

We pass over the chapters which 
contain the story of the Poerios; 
nor can we linger to examine the 
light and brilliant sketches of the 
altogether unique varieties of poe- 
try, music, and dramatic entertain- 
ments which are found amongst 
the common people at Naples, and 
to some extent alsoin Rome. They 
are full of information, and are 
only one more proof added to the 
many which we already possess, 
that there is a whole world of in- 
terest to bedisentombed in Southern 
Italy as soon as the strong hand of 
yrogress has cleared away the rub- 

ish which the systematic wicked- 
ness of the Bourbons has piled over 
whatever is best in the country. 

A literature of a higher kind has, 
however, always maintained itself 
in Naples, although wofully ham- 
pered by the restrictions of the 
censorship and by the persecutions 
of the police. Strange that it 
should be so, when a man could 
not write upon galvanism without 
being suspected of adherence to 
the doctrines of Calvin; when the 
word eziandio, which means ‘also,’ 
might be struck out of an article 
because it ended in Dio. Secret 
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resses, foreign publishers, books 

ound with false names on the 
back, veiled allusions and epigrams 
—these were the order of the day. 
Under these disguises and amidst 
such difficulties wrote Pasquale de 
Virgilii, the imitator of Byron, and 
Niccola Sole, both names new to 
us, but of whom M. Mare Monnier 
speaks with much praise, and a 
dozen more, equally unfamiliar, but 
for all of whom he hasa good word. 
The jurist Imbriani, the economist 
Scialoia, the advocates Conforti, 
Pisanelli, and Mancini, are more 
famous, chiefly through their exile 
in Piedmont and their share in 
recent events. 

Sicily has also her group of literati, 
The purely insular school, whose 
great glory is the modern Theo- 
critus, Giovanni Meli, and who 
wrote, not in Italian, but in the 
Greco-Moorish Sicilian dialect, has 
given way to another which uses 
the pure Italian. Of these, Amari, 
the historian of the Sicilian Vespers, 
is the most celebrated ; but Ferrara 
the statistician, and a few others, 
have no inconsiderable reputation 
beyond the Alps. 

There is also scattered about in 
Italy a more modern cohort of 
writers, a few of whom we must 
just name in passing. Carlo Cat- 
taneo of Milan, the bitter foe of 
the Piedmontese Constitution, a 
violent and impracticable politi- 
cian, but the editor of the 
Politechnico, a scientific periodical 
of very great merit, and in our 
opinion one of the most hopeful 
signs of the times to be met with 
in Italy. Ferrari, the philosopher 
whose speeches on the question of 
annexation, delivered on the 8th 
and 11th October, 1860, now lie 
beside us—an orator of an eccentric 
type, and heartily laughed at by 
his brethren behind the Palazzo 
Carignan, but who may neverthe- 
less have the laugh one day on 
his side, Aleardo Aleardi, a poet 
who has passed half his life in 
Austrian prisons. Add Guerrazzi 
and Montanelli, so famous in 1848, 
Dall Ongaro, Atto Vannucci, and 
some few more. Of all of these 
there are notices in this excellent 
book, where also will be found ac- 
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counts of Garibaldi and Mazzini— 
the former a little out of date— 
with other matters too numerous 
to mention. 

We have attempted to give a 
somewhat full analysis of M. Mare 
Monnier’s volume, in the hope that, 
by showing a glimpse of its trea- 
sures, We may induce the reader to 
go and seek them himself. It is 


Cc seems now to be pretty well 
agreed upon that Westminster 
is to lose oa immemorial con- 
nexion with the administration of 
justice, that our law courts are to 
be gathered together from the 
nooks of London where they are 
dispersed, that our judges of every 
degree, with their trains of officials, 
are to be installed in one grand 
pile of buildings, and that this is 
to rise in the very centre of the 
legal quarter of the city, where the 
four great inns of court and the 
multitude of smaller inns are 
crowded with the chambers of bar- 
risters and attorneys, The conve- 
niences of the scheme are obvious, 
and have been abundantly pointed 
out. Many ingenious calculations 
have appeared of the time which it 
would be pussible for a barrister to 
lose under the present system, 
supposing that he had to appear 
on the same day in an Admiralty 
case at Doctors’ Commons hard by 
St. Paul’s, then at the Queen's 
Bench at Westminster, then before 
the Lord Chancellor at Lincoln’s- 
inn, and perhaps finally at the 
Central Criminal Court, Old Bailey. 

The evil of such a state of things 
is evidently a crying one. But we 
do not at present intend to dwell 
upon the practical side of the ques- 
tion, and therefore pass by the 
controversy as to site, with, how- 
ever, a sincere aspiration that this 
palace which as yet is still hover- 
ing in the air, may not, descending 
like the island of Laputa, crush 
out of the map of London the leafy 
shades of Lincoln’s-inn-fields with 
an incubus of bricks and mortar. 
We also decline to discuss the ex- 
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possible that we may by this 
method have given an impression 
of its being a graver and less read- 
able book than is really the case. 
If so, let us repair the injustice. It 
is like a bar of aluminium, marvel- 
lously light, though strong and 
solid. If it pays to translate French 
books, let the publishers have their 
eyes open. 


pediency of drawing upon the 
suitors’ fee fund for the expense of 
the alteration; neither are we 
going to estimate the cost of car- 
rying out this ‘brave design; 
though if we havespenttwo millions 
on building two debating halls at 
Westminster, with their retiring- 
rooms, we may well shudder when 
it is proposed to group together 
some score of principal law courts ; 
together with the endless array ot 
offices, registries, and judges’ cham- 
bers, which must follow in their 
train. We are simply about to in- 
dulge in a few unsubstantial re 
flections upon the significance and 
symbolical character of the pro- 
posed change ; believing the present 
dispersion and future centraliza- 
tion of the law courts to be the 
outward and visible signs of many 
things which, though the merest 
commonplaces and truisms to the 
constitutional lawyer, are by the 
masses of the lay world very little 
considered, 

English law, viewed from the 
outside—viewed, that is, by the un- 
professional multitude—presentsan 
appearance of the most inextricable 
confusion. It appears to be a most 
heterogeneous mixture of utterly 
inane formalities, quaint medizval 
ceremonies, dicta embodying plain 
common sense, and again perverse 
followings of exactly the opposite 
of what common sense would have 
suggested. But perhaps the phe- 
nomenon to a layman the most 
puzzling of all, is the number and 
independence of our law courts, 
He marvels to hear that what is 
affirmed to be just at Westminster, 
is set aside as iniquitous at Lin- 
UU 
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coln’s-inn ; and his perplexity is in- 
creased when he learns that, though 
the codes administered at both of 
these seats of justice are of English 
origin, at Doctors’ Commons an- 
other species of law is known, not 
English at all, but that of the 
Romans, who, he had been wont 
to believe, vanished from our 
island, leaving only a few hot- 
water apparatuses behind them, 
long before the advent of Hengist 
and Horsa, He asks if our laws 
are not made by Parliament, and 
hears with despair that they have 
many other sources. 

A very little learning of course 
decomposes this nebulous entangle- 
ment into its constituent systems ; 
and even the youthful lawyer sees 
that the object of his studies, 
though still heterogeneous, has a 
method in its madness, and a 
reason for its eccentricities, 

The fact is, that the growth of 
English law has been beyond pre- 
cedent spontaneous. Spontaneity, 
the great characteristic of our his- 
tory in general, is in our law posi- 
tively rampant. Based upon no 
consistent ground-plan of syste- 
matic jurisprudence, upon no doc- 
trinaire theories of right, it has 
grown out of fact, out of religion, 
out of daily want, into its present 
most cumbrous though most useful 
shape ; and we have never till very 
recently consciously turned round 
to criticize as a whole the product 
of the wisdom of so many ages. 
We have looked upon our law with 
something of the veneration ex- 


pressed by Lord Coke :— 


If all the reason that is dispersed into 
so many several heads, were united into 
one, yet could he not make such a law as 
the law in England is ; because by many 
successions of ages it hath beene fined 
and refined by an infinite number of grave 
and learned men, and by long ex} erience 
growne to such a perfection for the 
government of this realme, as the old rule 
may be justly verified of it—neminem 
oportet esse sapientiorem legibus ; no man 
out of his own private reason ought to be 
wiser than the law, which is the perfec- 
tion of reason, 


We have been satisfied with adding 
to, without remodelling it, much 
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less resting it upon new founda- 
tions, 

English law bears the traces of 
many generations, many forms of 
beliefs, many social changes. We 
might compare its various stages 
to various strata of a geological 
formation, each preserving to the 
present day the defunct fauna and 
flora of a past age; or rather to 
some vast palace, whose founda- 
tions are huge Cyclopean blocks 
quarried by hoar antiquity, whose 
superstructure exhibits samples of 
every order of architecture; the 
rude Saxon arch, the decorated 
medizval window, with bastard 
Latin pillars of the Renaissance, 
and ugly useful repairs and adap- 
tations in modern mason-work ; 
the whole moss-grown with quaint 
ceremonial, and ivy-tressed with 
verbiage. 

The popular notion of parliament 
is that of a body which, in its 
supreme wisdom (besides many 
other things), after considering 
what the law should be—about 
land, for instance, or wil! making, 
or commerce—expresses its opl- 
nion in a law: That such laws 
when bound up in the statute book 
constitute the Englishman’s code 
of right and wrong, and that any 
man who has mastered these fifty 
and odd quarto volumes and guides 
his steps thereby, must be in the 
right. Such a man, however, soon 
finds that law libraries, besides the 
‘statutes at large,’ contain most 
ominously elongated shelves of 
smaller but still formidable vo- 
lumes labelled ‘reports, and he 
hears that these contain the deci- 
sions of the judges on points where 
the law is not quite clear. To this 
he probably resigns himself as a 
necessary consequence of the mul- 
tiplicity of human actions, and the 
inadequacy of human language; 
but loses all heart when he is told 
that the judges in forming these 
decisions are chiefly guided by 
rules not to be found in the ‘sta- 
tutes’ at all, but resting merely 
on long custom, and preserved 
nominally by tradition, really now 
in innumerable text-books upon 
the separate branches of juris- 
prudence. 
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For custom isin fact the truesource 
of English law. Customs proving 
beneficial, have been adopted, and 
have acquired a sanctity by long 
usage. The custom of the whole 
realm is known as the ‘common 
law; the custom of particular 
counties or manors is recognised as 
law for those special localities ; 
while the office of Parliament has 
only been to repair, readjust, 
modify, or abolish this, by positive 
statutes. 

Subordinate to custom, or in 
other words, to common consent 
and the acceptance of the nation, 
the great sources of English law 
have been :— 

1. The Saxon polity. 

The Feudal system. 
. The Church, 

4. The enactments of Parliament. 

To the first two we owe our 
‘common law; to the third, our 
equity. The fourth is growing in 
importance, and promises to sup- 
plant eventually ail the others, 

And now we may justify what 
was asserted at the opening of this 
paper ; that the present dispersion 
of our courts is highly character- 
istic of the history of our law. 

The four great causes of English 
law indicated above have been in 
their operation both successive and 
simultaneous. 

Successive, in so far as they be- 
came prominent, one after another, 
in the order in which we have 
placed them. And simultaneous, 
in that the earlier were never 
wholly cancelled by the later, and 
because, even in the times when 
the earlier were paramount, the 
germs of the later were all more or 
less developed. 

To take one instance—much of 
the Saxon polity was doubtless 
moulded by what answered to acts 
of parliament, though we cannot 
assert sweepingly with C. J. Wil- 
mot that ‘the common law is no- 
thing else than statutes worn out 
by time.’ 

It is to this continued and simul- 
taneous operation of old causes, 
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after new causes had been intro- 
duced, that the complication of our 
jurisprudence is owing. Our oldest 
institutions still show signs of life, 
though dwarfed and obscured by 
the vigorous growth of more mo- 
dern ideas, And hence it is that 
at the present day we see such 
a variety of courts—many with 
apparently conflicting jurisdictions, 
and some proceeding on avowedly 
different principles from others— 
established each in a tabernacle of 
its own in our metropolis. 

And to make the entanglement 
greater, London, besides being, as 
the capital, the seat of all the 
superior courts of the realm, has of 
course, in addition, the same com- 
plement of minor tribunals as 
exists in every other city and 
county throughout the kingdom. 

I. London still possesses a few 
courts which descend directly from 
Saxon times. The peculiar orga- 
nization of that people—rising 
through tythings and hundreds to 
the great meeting of all the free- 
holders of the county twice a year, 
under the presidency of the bishop 
and the lina or the sheriff as 
his deputy—is still faintly sha- 
dowed forth to us in the ‘ Hustings 
Court,’ in the ‘Courts of the 
Sheriffs of London and Middlesex,’* 
and in the Middlesex ‘County 
Court, a new application of an 
old name under a recent statute.t 

IL. A larger portion, however, of 
the common law of England is 
owing to the Norman invaders, 
who are represented by the Houses 
of Parliament and the law courts 
at Westminster. 

Both Parliament and law courts 
grew out of one institution—the 
King’s Council ; and though their 
growth and divergence from this 
common source was an infraction 
of the principles of feudalism, yet 
the Council itself was an emin- 
ently feudal institution. 

Our kings, like those of the Con- 
tinent, acted with the advice of 
their ‘ barons,’ that is, of the ‘ men’ 
who were immediately connected 


. wt The City of London elects the sheriffs of London and Middlesex by charter of 
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with them by the feudal tie. This 
council, or court, was of two kinds. 
There was, first, ‘the ‘continual’ or 
‘ordinary’ council, a small body 
always in attendance on the king 
and consisting of such high dig- 
nitaries as the justiciary, chancellor, 
steward, treasurer, and chamber- 
lain. There was, secondly, the 
‘great’ or ‘extraordinary’ council, 
at which all the ‘episcopi, comites, 
barones, justiciarii, and alii vin 
periti, attended. The king was to 
these assemblies, or rather to this 
assembly (for the two kinds can 
hardly be distinguished with accu- 
racy), What each baron was to his 
own household and to his own 
court of vassals in his own domains. 
This assembly exercised at once 
functions deliberative, executive, 
and judicial—a combination, how- 
ever unintelligible to us, in those 
rude times quite natural. It was 
also the king’s court for purposes 
of pageant and festivity, and of 
course followed his person. it was 
a nebulous and unformed mass of 
governing power, which has thrown 
off, one after another, those insti- 
tutions which we now see revolving 
in their separate orbits, and form- 
ing parts of that grand system 
which we call the British Constitu- 
tion. 

In the first place, the distinction 
between the ‘ great? council and 
the ‘continual’ council became 
clearly defined.* The former en- 
tered upon a course of its own, 
and by the addition of represen- 
tatives of the Commons became 
our modern Parliament. And the 
fact that at this day the House of 
Lords is the supreme court of 
appeal in the kingdom, reminds us 
that it was once, as it were, the 
‘full court, of which all the great 
tribunals of England are but off. 
shoots and committees. In the 
latter body, the ‘ perpetual’ coun- 
cil, a further subdivision of func- 
tions was but natural, Each branch 
of the business of the council had 
of course been transacted by those 
of its members who were best fitted 
to manage it. And as law became 


* These ihe ges ne howe very ably becactligntad ‘a Mr. A. Y. Dicey, 
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more complicated, and, in con- 
sequence of the better justice ad- 
ministered by the king’s judges, 
appeals from the county courts 
became more frequent, it was more 
and more necessary that the coun- 
cillors who attended to legal dis- 
putes should be a class apart. 
Certain dignitaries therefore de- 
voted themselves to the adminis- 
tration of the king’s justice, the 
others to deliberation on the king’s 
policy. 

The history of the legal coun- 
cillors is briefly this—that at dates 
not now distinctly ascertainable, 
but between the reigns of the Con- 
queror and of John, the law lords 
divided themselves into those three 
panels which are known as _ the 
three superior courts of common 
law. 

The Court of ‘Common Pleas,- 
that is, of pleas between subject 
and subject—is heard of in very 
early times, and was finally de- 
tached from the council by Magna 
Charta, which provides that it 
shall not follow the king’s court, 
but shall be stationary. It took 
root at Westminster, and is there 
now. 

The ‘Kxchequer’—so called be- 
cause the judges used to sit ata 
table covered with chequers as an 
aid to their calculations—had cog- 
nisance of the king’s claims for 
revenue, and by a fiction of later 
times entertained civil suits in 
general. 

The ‘King’s Bench’—for the trial 
of pleas of the crown, including 
public crimes where the crown 
eee even now supposed 
to be holden coram ipso rege, and 
to follow the king’s court; its 
writs being returnable ubicumque 
Suerimus in Anglia. 

Other courts also separated them- 
selves from the great court of the 
king about the time of Edward L, 
such as the ‘Court of Chivalry,’ 
under the Earl Marshal ; the ‘Court 
of the High Steward; and the 
‘Court of the Marchelsea,’ for plaints 
between members of the king’s 
household, Ww vhich, after being re- 


in his 
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modelled into the ‘ Palace Court of 
Westminster, has at last been 
abolished. 

Yet another great institution was 
to emerge from the ‘Perpetual 
Council’ —the Chancery. The 
council, after the severance of the 
common law courts, still remained 
the fountain of justice, and under 
the presidency of the chancellor, 
still entertained suits which could 
obtain no redress in the ordinary 
courts. Gradually and naturally 
such cases were referred to the 
chancellor sitting alone; and he 
acquired still more the character 
of the supreme judge, as being the 
source of all the writs by which 
common law actions commenced, 
and as being the keeper of the 
conscience of the king. This 
court, however, owes the enormous 
importance which it has attained, 
not to the feudal system, out of 
which it arose, but to another great 
cause of English law, by which its 
subsequent history was determined, 
and in connexion with which we 
shall mention it again. Thus it 
was that the Royal Court of our 
feudal kings gave birth successively, 
to the ‘extraordinary’ or ‘ great’ 
council, which has grown into the 
British Parliament ; to the Courts 
of Common Pleas, Exchequer, and 
Queen’s Bench, with many others 
of less note; and to the High 
Court of Chancery : leaving as the 
residue of the whole—the aged 
mother of so many great institu- 
tions—the Privy Council. 

As then courts of Saxon deriva- 
tion are still to be found in London, 
but are to be found only in holes 
and corners of the city, so the 
courts of the feudal period are 
found congregated in the magnifi- 
cent head-quarters of feudal Eng- 
land at Westminster. There, in 
the shadow of the old Abbey—in 
which our kings are still crowned 
with medizval splendour, and 
where they sleep, father and son, 
Plantagenet and Tudor, under their 
stately canopies—still starids the 
great Hall where Rufus kept his 
court—the court which, on the one 
hand, gave birth to those venerable 
tribunals which may be seen there 
to this day; on the other, to the 
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‘ High Court of Parliament, which 
hard by debates in the gorgeous 
modern substitute for St. Stephen’s 
Chapel. 

Ill. We said that the Church 
was another great source of English 
law. She was so in two principal 
ways :— 

t. Through the Chancellor. 

2. Through the Ecclesiastical 

Courts. 

1. We have already indicated the 
mode in which the chancellor ac- 
quired a separate jurisdiction from 
the council ; the subsequent history 
of that jurisdiction was moulded 
by peculiar circumstances. 

The Common Law, whilst in 
process of formation, possessed a 
certain elasticity and power of 
equitably modifying itself accord- 
ing to circumstances, but became 
at last by recorded judgments a 
lex scripta, and confined by most 
rigid forms. The statute of West- 
minster the Second (13 Edward I.) 
failing to readjust its powers to 
the growing needs and growing 
morality of the times, the Royal 
prerogative had to be exercised 
through the Chancellor in the 
creation of new legal conceptions, 
especially in the recognition of the 
obligation on the conscience of 
‘trusts, and sometimes running 
directly counter to the older doc- 
trines, as in allowing a separate 
estate to married women. At the 
same time the growing distaste for 
citations from the Roman law in 
the Common Law Courts drove all 
cases of fidei commissa into Chan- 
cery, and obliged the Chancellors 
to be versed in the Code—that is, 
to be ecclesiastics. Ecclesiastics 
accordingly they were almost 
always from the reign of Edward 
IIT. to that of Henry VIII Thus, 
while the older courts followed the 
rules of a barbarous age—when 
visible handling of a bit of turf 
was required as an evidence of the 
transfer of land—when no estate 
could stand masterless for a mo- 
ment—when even wrongful seisin 
(disseisin), because it gave a tan- 
gible grasp, gave a species of title 
—when everything spoke of the 
outward and visible, of ‘seisin’ 
and ‘detenue’ and ‘ trespass, —the 
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clerical chancellors, on the other 
hand, guided themselves by the 
inward and freer, though more 
searching, rules of conscience, and 
gradually built up that vast system 
of equity which is administered 
through the multitude of courts 
and offices which are clustered in 
Lincoln’s-inn and its neighbour- 
hood. 

2. The Ecclesiastical Courts. 

In the Saxon times the bishop 
sat with the alderman at the 
county court ; but under the Con- 
queror the Church succeeded in 
establishing her claim to hold dis- 
tinct courts for the trial of spiritual 
persons, and from the time of 
Stephen their right was unques- 
tioned. The schism between the 
clergy and the Roman law on the 
one hand, and the judges and the 
English law on the other, was 
complete, and we accordingly find 
at the present day in London the 
following ecclesiastical courts :— 
the courts of the Archdeacons of 
London and Middlesex ; the Con- 
sistory Court of the Bishop of 
London; the Court of Appeal 
before the Official of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, better known 
as the Dean of Arches, because he 
used to sit (in another capacity) in 
the Church of St. Mary ‘in arcubus’ 
(le bow); the ‘Court of the Pecu- 
liars’ of the Archbishop; and the 
Prerogative Court of the Arch- 
bishop, recently abolished. 

Final appeals lay from these 
courts to the Pope, till by 25 Henry 
VIII. c. 19, they were referred to 
the Court of Delegates; and by 
3 & 4 William IV. ¢. 41, to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. In the Ecclesiastical 
Courts were prosecuted, till lately, 
all divorce causes, and also all 
probates of wills, By a charter of 
Stephen, and by custom of older 
date, the goods of an intestate 
were to be distributed pro salute 
anime  ejus _ecclesie _consilio, 
Naturally, therefore, testacy was 
required to be proved to the satis- 
faction of the bishop, and his 
jurisdiction remained after his 
power over an intestate’s property 
had been restrained by statute, 
and though his court was bound 
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to grant administration of such 
property to certain specified per- 
sons. These Church courts were 
conducted on the principles of the 
civil law. To support their au- 
thority persons excommunicated 
by them were visited by statute 
with civil disabilities. Their 
jurisdiction, both in divorce and 
testamentary causes, has been by 
recent legislation handed over to a 
new and secular tribunal. 

Roman law through ecclesiastics 
also found its way into other 
courts, ¢.g., into the Court of 
Admiralty, which was established 
in the time of Edward III. The 
judge there sat as the deputy of 
the Lord High Admiral, and ap- 
peals thence were formerly to the 
Court of Delegates, now to the 
Judicial Committee of Council. 
The head-quarters of the spiritual 
courts, the civilians,and the Roman 
law, is at Doctors’ Commons, hard 
by St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

IV. The deliberate interference 
of the will of the nation, expressed 
by Parliament, is rapidly aggran- 
dizing itself at the expense of all 
the other causes of English law; 
and though from the old days of 
the Witenagemote it has never 
been entirely inactive, its present 
predominance is quite a character- 
istic of modern times. 

We are at present only concerned 
with what may be called ‘statutory’ 
as opposed to ‘customary’ tribunals. 
Although the activity of Parlia- 
ment has chiefly been displayed in 
suppressing courts of eccentric 
jurisdiction, and in reducing toa 
more symmetrical subordination 
those with which it has not inter- 
fered, it has nevertheless originated 
several by its sole authority- 
notably the Courts of Bankruptcy 
and Insolvency, which are to be 
found still skulking in back streets, 
as if ashamed of their recent origin 
and precarious existence. 

Traders have long been obliged 
to maintain a more unimpeachable 
credit, while they have, on failure, 
been allowed a fairer start than 
other men. Their affairs, however, 
could only be wound up by tem- 

orary commissions of bankruptcy, 
issued by the Chancellor, till by 
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the 1 & 2 Will. IV. c. 56, six per- 
manent commissioners were ap- 
pointed, with appeal to the Court 
of Review, consisting of one chief 
and three puisne judges. 

Ordinary insolvent debtors could 
only obtain relief by Acts of Par- 
liament which were passed from 
time to time, when the jails were 
overcrowded, under which they 
might petition quarter sessions for 
their release. A court with per- 
manent commissioners was first 
instituted by the 53 Geo. III. c. 
182. Subsequent Acts have con- 
siderably modified the constitution 
of the courts both of bankruptcy 
and of insolvency, and have 
abolished the Court of Review. 
The latest achievement in the 
codification of the law upon these 
subjects, and the unsuccessful at- 
anes to reinstitute a chief judge, 
are fresh in the recollection of the 
public. 

The Central Criminal Court is a 
yarliamentary creation (3 & 4 


Vill. IV. c. 4), and represents the 
old assizes for London and Mid- 
dlesex, which used to be held at 
the Sessions House, Old Bailey. 


Parliament has made consider- 
able alterations in the Equity 
courts. On abolishing the Equity 
side of the Exchequer, it strength- 
ened the Court of Chancery by the 
creation of a Vice-Chancellor of 
England (5 Vict. 5); and by sub- 
sequent statutes, no less than three 
Vice-Chancellors assist the Master 
of the Rolls in his original juris- 
diction, while two newly instituted 
Lords Justices of Appeals share 
the appeals with the Lord Chan- 
cellor, 

In the Common Law Courts, 
Parliament has striven after sym- 
metry. It has; by the Common 
Law Procedure Act, assimilated 
the practice of all the superior 
courts, and has instituted the new 
Court of -Exchequer Chamber, 
where writs of ‘error’ from any 
one of the three courts are heard 
by the judges of the other two. 

Parliament has suppressed many 
minor courts, such as the Palace 
Court of Westminster, and many 
provincial courts, ¢eg., of Wales, 
Ely, Chester, &e.; and it has taken 
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from the Church the supervision of 
probate and divorce, creating a 
new Common Law Court at West- 
minster for such causes. By the 
3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 41, it instituted 
the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, to supersede the 
Delegates, as the highest court of 
appeal in Admiralty and ecclesi- 
astical matters. 

Thus Parliament has been re- 
constructing our tribunals upon 
principles of conscious expediency, 
and thereby disguising their his- 
torically independent origin. It is 
certain that she will go muck 
further in the same direction. 
Already she has obliterated many 
of the distinctions between law 
and equity, by giving to the Com- 
mon Law Courts powers of dis- 
covery hitherto the peculiar advan- 
tage of equity, and by extending to 
equity the jury-trial hitherto con- 
fined to the common law. She 
will gradually bring about their 
fusion, superseding both by statute 
law; and she will probably con- 
summate the distinction between 
the Legislature and the Judicature, 
by depriving the Lords of their 
supreme appellate jurisdiction, and 
conferring 1t upon a new court of 
her own creation. 

Many morals might doubtless be 
drawn from the facts we have 
briefly sketched. We might use 
them as illustrations of the truth 
which has recently been so elo- 
quently taught by Mr. Maine: 
that the history of law has three 
epochs—custom, equity, and legis- 
lation. Our aim is, however, at 
present, less ambitious, and the 
moral we draw is simply—that the 
shiftings of the material tabernacles 
of our law are a fitting accompani- 
ment and embodiment of the 
changes that are being effected in 
its essence. 

If the civilians at Doctors’ Com- 
mons have sold their library, and 
are preparing to sell their college 
itself, is it not because the glory 
has departed from them; because 
the wranglings of Probate and the 
scandals of Divorce have fled for 
ever from the churchyard of St. 
Paul’s, from Paternoster-row, from 
Amen-corner; because the State 
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has now deliberately assumed the 
functions which in the Middle ages 
circumstances threw into the hands 
of the Church ? 

If bankruptcy and insolvency 
have to be hunted for in obscure 
and dingy streets, is it not on ac- 
count of the utter uncertainty 
which overhangs the ultimate fate 
of their courts ; because the Legis- 
lature that made them hesitates 
whether or no to crush them again, 
to pension off their judges, and try 
some new experiment ? 

If our Chancellor, with his assis- 
tant Lords Justices, sits merely in 
the old dining hall of one of the 
inns of Court, is it not because the 
vast extension of equity business 
inakes it impossible that he should 
transact it in the court in West- 
ninster-hall, where, as a memento 
of his old connexion with the 
* Aula Regia,’ he still sits on the 
first day of term? If his Vice- 
Chancellors sit hard by in temporary 
sheds, is it not to remind us of 
their origin, as it were of yester- 
day t 

if the Master of the Rolls sits in 
Chancery-lane in a little palace of 
his own, comprising an official 
house, a court, a chapel, and a 
garden, does not a history hang 
thereby (into which we have had 
no space to enter) of his curious 
rise, from being only one of the 
now abolished ‘ Masters in Chan- 
cery, to be the great dignitary that 
such surroundings would indicate ? 
But if we find that he no longer 
inhabits the official residence, that 
a new and gigantic Record-oftice 
is striding into his garden and 
threatens to demolish his court 
itself, are we not reminded that his 
position is anomalous, that with 
the jurisdiction of a Vice-Chancel- 
lor he ranks above a Lord Justice 
of Appeal, and that it has been 
proposed on the next vacancy to 
transmute his office into something 
else? 

If we find the superior courts of 
Common Law sitting in chambers 
which open into the old hall at 
Westminster, is it not a memento 
that they were in their origin but 
panels or committees of the ‘ Aula 
Regia, the council of the king, 
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which was also his court, for whose 
meeting the great hall was built ; 
and that if we climb the broac 
flight of steps at the upper end of 
the hall, we may enter the palace 
where that council still sits, in its 
modern and extended form, as the 
* High Court of Parliament? 

But when we hear that the plan 
of the yet unfinished palace of the 
Parliament demands for its com- 

jletion that the present Common- 

oo courts shall be removed ; and 
when we also hear of the great 
scheme for housing all our courts 
together in one vast structure in 
the centre of London, we feel that 
the old things have indeed passed 
away—that we are no longer living 
in the ages which saw the prime 
of the old law of England, with its 
rigid ideas of rigid obligations 
arising out of certain fixed relations, 
out of eternal superiorities and in- 
feriorities, based upon unexamined 
custom ;—that neither are we living 
in the ages during which the 
Church through the doctrines of 
equity educated the public con- 
science to recognise obligations 
outside of special relations, and a 
greater equality of the rights and 
duties of man; but that we are 
now arrived at a point where the 
law grounds itself upon but one 
principle, the good of the nation ; 
where it disregards custom when 
proved to be injurious ; where it is 
able to guide itself by a ‘dryer’ 
light than that of an ecclesiastical 
conscience, 

In short, we recognise that the 
educated national will is con- 
sciously taking into its own hands 
the management of our courts, and 
is no longer content to avail itself 
simply of the growth of circum- 
stances, We learn, also, that the 
final severance of legislative and 
judicial functions is being accom- 
plished. 

_ No longer shall the sages of the 
Yommon law lodge at feudal West- 
minster ; 

No longer shall expounders of 
the Roman law nestle under the 
shadow of St. Paul’s ; 

No longer shall Equity tabernacle 
in Lincoln’s-inn and Chancery- 
lane ; 
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But all our judges shall hold their 
courts in one great central pile of 
buildings, which shall henceforth 
be the hearth of English justice ; 

And they all shall administer 
one system of law—the codified 
statute law of the realm. 

The change, however, while it is 
merely the inevitable and happy 
consequence of the progress of the 
nation, tends nevertheless to dis- 
guise our history, and to bury our 
past out of our sight. Would it be 
too fanciful a suggestion that we 
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might to some extent compensate 
this loss, by making the new struc- 
ture preserve in its architecture 
some reminiscences of the diverse 
origin of the courts which will then 
be brought together ? 

Why should not such wreck of 
the civilians as may survive be 
housed in a Roman basilica? 

Why should not the simple front 
of a classical temple for Equity rise 
amid the pinnacled and gorgeously 
grotesque abodes of the Common- 
law, 


Ut festis matrona moveri jussa diebus, 
Intererit Satyris paulum pudibunda protervis ? 


If we were requested to design 
a statue of Justice, to be erected 
in the principal quadrangle of 
the new law courts, the result 
would be something of this sort. 
Her throne should rest upon 
three short columns; the first, 
carefully chiselled and _ fluted, 
should bear the titles of certain 
great Acts of Parliament, and 
on its base should be inscribed 
‘Statute Law.’ 

The second should be compacted 
of somewhat rough blocks, upon 


which ‘Saxons, ‘feudalism,’ and 


so forth, should be just legible, and 
on its base should be the inscrip- 
tion, ‘The Common Law.’ 

The third should consist of a 
cluster of little shafts of different 
coloured marbles, one entitled 
‘Roman Law, another ‘ Mercantile 
Law, another ‘ Gavelkind, and the 
like; and on its base should be 
written ‘ Special Custom,’ 

All three columns should rest 
upon one broad block of granite, 
on which should be carved these 
words, ‘The will of the people of 


England.’ 
T. E. H. 
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\ R. GOLDWIN SMITH has 
nothing in common with one 
of the former holders of his chair, 
whose name Macaulay saved from 
oblivion. His works will never be 
weighed by the pound, and sneered 
at as a huge medley of dull wordi- 
ness and tedious commonplace. 
Opinions may differ as to the truth 
of some of his views respecting his- 
tory, of his criticism of the Divine 
Morality, of the curious and some- 
what obscure theory by which he 
struggles to reconcile the course of 
this world with our notions of 
justice, and of hisrather Rousseauite 
dream of the ever-growing im- 
provement of mankind, but no one 
can doubt that he can express 
original and varied thoughts in 
language remarkably terse and at- 
tractive. Being a fine critic and a 
real rhetorician, it is not impro- 
bable that the two small volumes 
of lectures he has already pub- 
lished. will gain a lasting reputa- 
tion for him, irrespective of their 
peculiar merits as contributions to 
the domain of history. Of the 
first of these we shall say nothing, 
a magazine being hardly the place, 
and certainly not affording room, 
to discuss very intricate problems 
arising from a review of history in 
its wide relations with science and 
revelation. The second, however, 
being a treatise on Irish history 
and Irish character, that is, a series 
of views and inferences collected 
from the annals of a single nation, 
is a more becoming subject for us ; 
though even here we can only 
notice the general characteristics 
of the writer, and some of the 
principal parts of his essay. 
Looking at this volume, not as a 
history, but as what its author 
means it to be, a sketch of the 
leading causes and influences which 
have fashioned Irish national life, 
it seems to us in many respects 
deserving of very great commen- 
dation, although occasionally we 
may dispute the truth or correct- 
ness of its views and conclusions. 
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Its finest and most distinctive 
feature is a thoughtful and really 
wise method in dealing with the 
melancholy facts which compose 
the tale of the Irish annals. Im- 
pressed with the Thucydidean 
maxims that man is always the 
same in essence, and under the in- 
fluence of certain conditions will 
usually act in the same way, Mr. 
Goldwin Smith takes pains to trace 
to causes common to other nations 
yhenomena in the history of Ire- 
fand which have been often con- 
sidered exceptional. Given certain 
circumstances of a partial conquest, 
a conquering and a conquered 
nation connected in very unhappy 
relations, and some special causes 
of mutual hatred exasperating each 
during many ages, and Time might 
produce on another stage ‘ the long 
agony’ of Irish history. Without 
supposing that Saxon and Celt 
have any natural antipathy to each 
other, or any ineradicable distinc- 
tions, their long strife may well be 
attributed to the original mode of 
the conquest of Ireland, tu the in- 
cidents of its subsequent coloniza- 
tion, to the separation of the two 
races at the critical period of the 
Reformation, and to the religious 
wars which followed, with their 
long train of disastrous conse- 
quences, It is hardly a proof of an 
exterminating savageness inherent 
in the people of England, that the 
Norman noblesse who overran Ire- 
land, established there a dominant 
feudalism with very odious and 
exclusive privileges ; that the Tudor 
monarchy, in the spirit of its age, 
broke down the le ‘agues of the 
Celtic clans, or crushed rebellious 
vassals to the dust; that England 
should have subjug ated a depen- 
dency which her enemies made 
aa point of vantage, or that in a 
struggle between two nations which 
lasted one hundred and fifty years, 
the weaker should have suitfered 
cruelly, and have even been doomed 
to along subjection. Still less, 
mankind being what they are, 
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should we wonder, looking calmly 
at the past, why the [rish people, 
even now, are slow to appreciate 
English justice, and to walk in the 
ways of the British Constitution, 
or brand them for this reasonable 
tardiness as a prodigy of irreclaim- 
able barbarism. Nay, not only 
general periods, but even particular 
and isolated acts which have been 
selected as positive proofs of Eng- 
lish misrule and Irish misdeeds, 
may be found paralleled and fully 
excused in the incidents of con- 
temporary history. The conclusion 
is that Irish history, though often 
strange, is never unaccountable ; 
and that the different races of Ire- 
land, united under an equal law, 
and having in common an impar- 
tial Government, ‘ will come at last 
to the source of sympathy.’ 

This theory gets rid of several 
fallacies which have gathered round 
the history of Ireland, and places 
it in a sober light such as seldom 
has shone on its previous writers. 
It is a natural result of the old 
feud between the English and Irish 
races that the passions and hatreds 
of the actors in the drama should 
have been transferred to those 
who have described it, and have 
stamped their works with folly and 
exaggeration. Some English and 
Anglo-Irish historians have endea- 
voured to show that the Irish race 
is something outlawed from com- 
mon experience by reason of an 
incurable savageness which neces- 
sarily excludes them from the pale 
of civilization. Some have found 
the secret of Irish history in the 
state of the soil, the curse of 
heaven, or the modes of dress and 
living of the people, or have set it 
down to some single distinction 
between the Saxon and Celtic 
races, such as different origin or 
different religion. 

With equal unwisdom the oppo- 
nents of these represent the Eng- 
lish people as possessed with a 
fiendish malice against the Irish, 
exaggerating deeds of occasional 
wrong into proofs of systematic 
cruelty, and writing Irish history 
on a theory of a policy of crime 
carried out eens centuries. It 
was well to let in the light of 
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reason upon these false and dis- 
torted views, the phantoms of 
smouldering passion or fear; and 
to show that Ireland and her affairs 
are not under some spell of evil 
which baffles a natural and reason- 
able explanation. Moreover, al- 
though historical truths should not 
be sacrificed for any end, it was 
well perhaps to dwell particularly 
on the operation of general causes 
on the complex riddles of Irish 
history, since this has hardly been 
attempted before, and the attempt 
may prove of real use in softening 
national bitterness and animosity, 
and teaching no idle lesson ‘to 
those who may be called upon to 
deal as rulers and landlords with 
the Irish people.’ 

Another characteristic of this 
essay is the tone of charitable 
feeling-which pervades it, except in 
a few conspicuous places, Mr. 
Goldwin Smith does not seek to 
hide the inherent defects of Irish 
character, but he brings out clearly 
its good features, and he rightly 
traces some of its failings—as, for 
instance, its strong devotion to per- 
sons—as contradistinguished from 
law and truth, to their spring in 
untrained yet essential excellence. 
He dwells feelingly on its strong 
loyalty, observing justly that many 
misfortunes long closed this source 
of obedience against us ; and while 
narrating the many occasions on 
which the nation has been hurried 
into crime and wild excesses of 
savage anarchy, he bids us remem- 
ber that its natural growth was 
suddenly checked at an early stage, 
and was never allowed to expand 
fairly. In following the long series 
of conquests which made Ireland 
a dependency of England, he 
usually points out that they may 
be ascribed not to vulgar rapacity 
or savage ambition, but to motives 
generally recognised as _ lawful 
according to the ethics of the age ; 
and he carefully separates, at least 
for the most part, the crimes of 
Governments from those of indi- 
viduals. Though not just, in our 
opinion, in his view of the Irish 
policy of the Tudors, he comes at 
least to the sound conclusion that 
their object ‘was to pacify and 
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civilize ; and hetreats with proper 
scorn and contempt, ‘as historically 
untenable and morally absurd,’ the 
theory that the English, as a race, 
weresystematically cruel to Ireland. 
In several places, though not al- 
ways, he makes fair allowance for 
the difficulties of the situation in 
excuse of acts of severity and 
oppression ; and he sometimes re- 
members, though not often enough, 
that the general policy of a given 
age should be estimated by its own 
standard of right, and not by that 
of a higher morality. He is also 
usually charitable to classes, be- 
lieving rightly that their common 
faults are mostly owing to their 
position, though here, too, he has 
not equally applied this sound 
canon of historical judgment. 

The critical skill of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith is also very visible in this 
essay. We think him somewhat 
deficient in insight, in seizing the 
characteristics of an age, or even 
the just relations of events ; but he 
usually arrives at true conclusions 
upon the general facts of a period. 
He is right on the whole, if in error 
in parts ; his tact and discernment 
guiding him well, although perhaps 
he does not possess very great 
sagacity or the finest perception. 
This faculty has been of use to him 
in leading him to reject evidence 
sufficiently plausible at first sight, 
and to scent out exaggeration and 
sophistry. It has enabled him to 
avoid giving #00 ready an ear to 
the vehemence of Giraldus, and 
probably to detect the truth with 
respect to the early Church of 
ced. It has taught him not to 
rush to conclusions from isolated 
expressions in State Papers and 
documents, and to deal often 
with testimony as a whole and 
with a regard to the character of 
its authors. We do not read the 
[rish State Papers of the reigns of 
Henry VIIL. and Elizabeth with 
the scepticism which is evident in 
him ; we do not think he is quite 
alive to their marked contrast with 
those of the Stuarts; but he has 
seen through and through some 
subtle apologies which we find for 
Stuart misdoings in Ireland; and 
he has rated at their proper value 
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the arguments urged for the Protes- 
tant ascendancy which till lately 
formed her Constitution. And 
through the bewildering clouds of 
calumny which have been raised 
by Celtic historians, he has steadily 
perceived the essential clemency of 
the Irish policy of Cromwell and 
William. Most truly he remarks 
that the severity of the one was 
chiefly owing to a stern necessity, 
and even in Ireland did not sup- 
plant the love of justice and public 
right ; and that only through the 
irony of fate is the memory of the 
Prince of Orange invoked at the 
orgies of tyrannical faction. 

Some marked defects must, how- 
ever, be set against the excellences 
of this essay. In a series of views 
we should not expect the fuiness of 
historical description ; but a want 
of insight is sometimes visible in 
several efforts made in this work 
to revive the genius of certain 
periods, and to sketch their actors 
and institutions. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith has underrated the tendency 
of the forms of life existing among 
the Celtic clans to produce wide- 
spread and constant disorder ; and 
he has dealt too harshly with the 
politicians who wished to mould 
them to civil obedience. His 
account of the Norman conquest of 
Ireland, and of its real character 
and extent, is hardly, we think, 
borne out by the facts ; and we do 
not agree with his palliation of the 
exclusion of the aboriginal Irish 
from the laws and institutions of 
England. We differ widely from 
his point of view as regards the 
attitude of the Tudor sovereigns 
towards the perilous anarchy of 
Ireland, the difficulties which for 
the most part beset them, the facts 
which caused their occasional seve- 
rity, and the general character of 
their Irish policy, a wilful scepti- 
cism as to the evidence they have 
left to record their own conduct, 
being palpable in this part of the 
essay. His estimate of the Church 
of the Pale is, we think, very acute 
and just, but it does not include 
the native Church, which never lost 
its hold upon the Irish ; and he has 
not given sufficient prominence to 
the great religious movement ol 
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Ireland in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Some character- 
istics of the Stuart period, and of 
the results of the civil wars which 
ended at the great revolution, he 
has not, in our judgment, quite 
brought out; and he has missed 
some of the essential features of 
Trish history in the last century. 
We are also not entirely satisfied 
with his views of the rebellion of 
1798, or of the Irish policy of the 
Government in the forty years 
which succeeded the Union; and 
we do not agree with the panacea 
he prescribes for Ireland in her 
actual condition. As to these parts 
of this essay, we think we detect a 
want of complete apprehension. 
Again ; a vein of subtle partiality 
runs through several parts of this 
essay. Mr. Goldwin Smith knows 
very well that the real character of 
statesmen and measures should be 
estimated by the standard of their 
age; that acts, laws, nay, courses 
of policy, should be measured with 
a continual reference to the exi- 
gencies pressing upon their authors ; 
and that governments must not be 
held responsible for all misdeeds 
committed by their officials. He 
often applies these rules with jus- 
tice, and makes them a partial 
vindication for the shortcomings 
of the Plantagenet dynasty, and for 
the Norman régime in Ireland, for 
the spirit displayed in feudal 
statutes which shut out the Irishry 
from the common law, for some of 
the acts of James I. which appear 
worthy of grave censure, for the 
religious proscriptions and confis- 
cations of Cromwell, for the sanc- 
tion given by William III. to 
measures he certainly at heart dis- 
liked, and for the intensely bigoted 
rancour which enacted the Penal 
Code in Ireland. We quite approve 
of this charitable method, which is 
absolutely necessary to the under- 
standing History, and could only 
wish that it had been employed 
with an even measure throughout 
this volume. Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
however, appears to view the Irish 
government of the Tudors, and in 
a less degree that of George IIL, 
with such peculiar dislike and sus- 
picion, that he seldom makes these 
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allowances for them ; and this part 
of his essay, therefore, is charac- 
terized by an untrue colour, the 
more deceptive because in contrast 
with the natural tones of its other 
descriptions, It is surely unjust 
not to give due weight to the enor- 
mous perils of the later Tudors in 
summing up their harsh acts in 
Treland ; to insinuate that the 
rebellions against them were little 
more than pretexts for wrong ; and 
to charge their government with a 
series of events for which it was 
not fairly answerable. Nor is it 
fair in alluding to the crimes of the 
factious victors of 1798, to hint the 
connivance of Mr, Pitt—astatesman 
singularly kind to Ireland—because 
in the agony of the French Revolu- 
tion, when England was in the 
greatest peril, and almost without 
a regular army, he was forced to 
make use of any instruments at 
hand to put down a sanguinary 
insurrection. Is Lord Palmerston’s 
name to be charged for not having 
‘repressed and manfully con- 
demned’ many acts of atrocity done 
to sepoys long after their power of 
resistance was over? 

These being the general charac- 
teristics of this essay, we shall say 
some words on its main divisions. 
The sketch it contains of Irish cha- 
racter and of the earliest history of 
Ireland is, we think, very truthful 
and brilliant. It is possible, indeed, 
that Mr. Goldwin Smith has under- 
rated the historical value of the 
ancient legends of the Celtic race 
in classing them ‘as piles of tinted 
cloud,’ incapable of being ‘con- 
densed into solid fact, for Sir James 
Mackintosh believed in their genu- 
ineness, and modern science has 
verified their statements with 
respect to the dates of natural 
phenomena, But we quite agree 
with his admirable description of 
the peculiar features of Irish cha- 
racter—its tendency, compared with 
that of the English, to yield readily 
to impressions from without, re- 
vealing itself in sympathy with 
Romanism and with despotic per- 
sonal power—and its quick sensi- 
tiveness, allied to weakness, dis- 
closed alike in its vivid intellect, 
unfitted for the highest creations, 
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but rich in music, rhetoric, and 
song; in its passionate mobility, 
hurrying rapidly from one extreme 
of emotion to another, and fertile 
equally of crime and of virtue ; and 
in its readiness to succumb to a lot 
intolerable to a more powerful 
nature. Nor do we judge this pic- 
ture the worse because the artist 
has borrowed some touches from 
the great Celtic pattern of France, 
nor even because when doing jus- 
tice to the fine rhetorical gifts of 
Trishmen, he has instanced Grattan, 
Curran, and Burke, all three of 
purely English origin. In his 
account, however, of the forms of 
life existing among the Irish tribes 
at all periods really historical, Mr. 
Goldwin Smith has, we think, for- 
borne to dwell sufficiently on their 
necessary connexion with national 
anarchy and disorder ; and we can- 
not accept as entirely correct the 
impressions he leaves of the Sept 
system, the essential type of the 
Celtic organization. He gives us, 
indeed, a sketch of that system, 
but he does not point out with 
sufficient force how a more than 
Polish confusion followed the elec- 
tive successions of the Irish kings; 
how the absolute sway yet preca- 
rious title of the chief of each indi- 
vidual sept was fatal to its peace 
and advancement ; how the sepa- 
ration of the septs from each other, 
‘huddled into hostile and diverse 
nations,’ kept the land in perpetual 
broils and quarrels ; how the ever- 
shifting distribution of land within 
the common territory of the sept, 
depending upon the will of the 
chief, repelled culture and industry 
from the soil, and reduced the 
mass of the clansmen to serfdom ; 
and how this turbulent state of 
society, composed of jarring and 
chaotic fragments, each a centre of 
unprogressive barbarism, and with- 
out a hope of a real nationality, 
made Ireland a scene of wretched- 
ness herself, and a source of con- 
stant peril to her neighbours. That 
this was the condition of the nation 
so long as the rule of the septs pre- 
vailed, we know, not only from 
Tudor State Papers which Mr. 
Goldwin Smith would reject, but 
also from every writer on the sub- 
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ject from the days of Giraldus to 
those of Bacon; and we cannot 
help thinking that this omission 
may in part be ascribed to a lurk- 
ing dislike to give sufficient promi- 
nence to a fact which, in the eyes 
of contemporary statesmen, made 
the subjugation and re-settlement 
of Ireland a first necessity to the 
Empire. 

We agree in the main with Mr. 
Goldwin Smith in his sketch of the 
Norman Conquest of Ireland. It 
is simply absurd to lay this event 
to the charge of England and the 
English people, inasmuch as it was 
the work of Rome and of warrior 
knights who scorned the Saxon. 
In his brief account of the Norman 
settlement in Ireland during the 
next three centuries, we concur 
with the observation that its failure 
and also its licentious feudalism 
was in part the results of the 
absence of the king, who was neces- 
sary to give it coherence and order. 
Another cause should, however, 
have been added, a cause which 
we trace more or less at work in 
the national life of France and 
Spain, the incapacity of the Celtic 
nature to assimilate with the feudal 
institutions, and to form a popular 
check on their rigour. The Nor- 
mans ruled a people in England 
in many respects akin to them- 
selves, and with some sympathy 
with the feudal manners; and if 
partly controlled by a powerful 
monarchy, possessing very large 
prerogatives and able to enforce a 
common law, they were much more 
so by a wholesome dread of the 
strength or despair of the Saxon 
yeomanry, the sires of the English 
freemen and archers, who never 
sunk in complete subjection. In 
Ireland the case was exactly the 
reverse ; the sept system having 
nothing in common with the order, 
discipline, or tenures of feudalism, 
and the Celtic kerne being utterly 
unable to stand the Norman battle 
for an instant, to inspire fear ina 
Norman breast, or to form the ele- 
ments of a vigorous commonalty. 
This great distinction between the 
two nations was more, we think, 
than anything else, the cause of 
feudal tyranny in Ireland, and also 
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in part of the ruin of feudalism ; 
and we are somewhat surprised 
that it should have escaped the 
generalizing mind of the author of 
this essay. 

This, however, is not our chief 
objection to this sketch of the 
Norman period in Ireland. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith keeps out of our 
sight the extent and character of 
the Norman settlement, and he 
softens down the evil results as 
respects the general welfare of Ire- 
land of the caste legislation of the 
Norman Parliaments. He leaves 
the impression that the Lacies and 
De Courcys did nothing more than 
establish in Ireland ‘a military 
colony, or rather garrison,’ which 
scarcely extended beyond the Pale ; 
and that the sovereign rights of 
the Crown never really stretched 
outside this region. This account 
is true in regard to Ireland during 
nearly all the fifteenth century ; 
but it is not correct in regard to the 
Conquest or to the original Nor- 
man settlement. Before the close 
of the thirteenth century the whole 
of Ireland had submitted to the 
Crown; the entire country had 


been parcelled out in ane 


among the Norman families; the 
feudal Parliaments had been con- 
vened in eities far beyond the 
limits of the Pale; and the king’s 
judges had held their circuits even 
in the counties of Galway and Ros- 
common. A number of causes we 
cannot dwell on, continuing during 
the next two centuries, very nearly 
effaced the traces of this rule out- 
side the narrow limits of the Pale ; 
and the rest of the island was 
gradually regained by the abori- 
ginal chiefs and their clans, or 
lapsed to a half-barbarous noblesse, 
estranged from the Anglo-Norman 
culture. But though the ancient 
settlement had perished, the rights 
it had fixed were never abandoned 
or deemed extinct by English poli- 
ticians ; the title of the Crown to 
govern all Ireland was always 
claimed by the Plantagenet kings ; 
and the notion of the ancient gene- 
ral Gominion was not lost, though 
kept in abeyance, This cardinal 
fact should be borne in mind when 
judging the Irish policy of the 
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Tudors, who, quite in the spirit of 
that age, viewed the island, not as 
really independent, but as an 
appanage to be reunited to their 
crown; yet it is not given due 
place in this volume. 

Again, Mr. Goldwin Smith would 
excuse the odious exclusion of the 
Irish race from all rights under 
Norman law, and would make us 
blind to the real consequences. 
‘The existence of two races in the 
same country, under different laws, 
and with different punishments,’ 
appeared quite natural at this 
period. ‘ It sounds shocking to us 
that killing an Irishman by an 
Englishman should have been no 
felony ; but ‘nothing more was im- 
plied by this than that the Irish 
were not under the English juris- 
diction ; and, ‘as the rule of im- 
punity held good for both alike, 
as ‘the Irishman who had mur- 
dered an Englishman would have 
been only fined for it by his Brehon,’ 
there was nothing peculiarly bad 
in this legislation. This special 
pleading keeps out of sight the 
rather important considerations 
that ‘ the two races’ who dwelt in 
Ireland were not neighbours on 
equal terms, but stood to each 
other as conquerors to conquered ; 
and, therefore, that their ‘ different 
laws,’ at least for much of the Nor- 
man period, were not really inde 
pendent systems, but a license to 
the stronger to tyrannize, and an 
edict to the weaker to submit to 
it. The true meaning of the co- 
existence of the Norman and Brehon 
codes in Ireland, was simply that 
the dominant race had a legal right 
to do wrong to the Irish, and to 
outlaw the subject race altogether ; 
and that if the Irish as between 
themselves might adhere to their 
aboriginal customs, the Normans 
could, if they pleased, disregard 
them, ‘The rule of impunity’ and 
of separate rights was anything 
‘but equal to both alike’ under 
this truly one-sided system ; since 
although an English murderer was 
absolved on proof that the man he 
killed was Irish, an Irish homicide 
of an English subject would have 
been hanged in the Norman courts ; 
and although an English title to 








land would have been recognised 
in all parts of the island, an Irish 
title could never be gained in pro- 
perty held by English tenure. In 
short, the denial of justice to the 
Trish which marks throughout the 
Norman legislation, was in simple 
fact an enormous wrong, and was 
over and over again complained of 
in piteous terms by the subject 
race; and although there is much 
reason to think that it was not 
really so complete as the terms of 
the ancient statutes would imply— 
and we quite agree with Mr, Gold- 
win Smith that the English go- 
vernment of the Plantagenets was 
not directly responsible for it—it 
certainly drew a fatal distinction 
between the different nations in 
Treland, and caused many and 
lasting calamities. The sharp anti- 
thesis marked between ‘the Eng- 
lishry and Irishry’ in the statute 
of Kilkenny was assuredly the note 
of a bitter dissension which history 
laments through several centuries. 
We pass on to that part of this 
essay which treats of Ireland at 
theTudor period. Agreeing some- 
times with Mr, Goldwin Smith, we 
do not think his view of this time 
is a fair, sufficient, or true descrip- 
tion, He is no doubt too acute 
and judicious to charge the Tudors 
with any ‘design of exterminating 
the Irish, in subduing Ireland, or 
even often to make statements 
which admit of positive contra- 
diction. But in our opinion he 
misrepresents the position and 
views of the Tudor princes. He 
does not fairly take into account 
the state of the nation they had to 
deal with. He often transfers the 
weight of his censure from its 
proper objects to innocent persons, 
He makes considerable suppres- 
sions and omissions; andall through 
this part of his work he is prone to 
charge the Government of England 
with faults for which it is not 
answerable. His general point of 
view is that the Tudor dynasty 
had a settled design to annex Ire- 
land by force to the Crown, and to 
break down the Celtic indepen- 
dence. With this aim ‘of evil and 
treacherous statecraft,’ it gave itself 
the fullest license in dealing with 
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‘a race of barbar iansremote from 
opinion,’ ‘ committing great atroci- 
ties in cold blood,’ and maintaining 
in Ireland an odious Government, 
whose ruthless, corrupt, and vacil- 
lating rule now caused _inter- 
minable civil war, now induced 
treacherous and suspicious peace, 
now shifted from force to fraud 
and chicane, but all through kept a 
steady eye to the subjugation and 
confiscation of the country. The 
struggle with the Geraldines was 
‘ill-starred, of course not perilous to 
the British Crown; and ‘from their 
blood perfidiously shed arose the 
Desmonds and Tyrones, who all but 
wrested Ireland from Elizabeth.’ 
‘The conqueror’—that is, the Tudor 
Government—‘ descended to the 
barbarism of the conquered ; and 
the giving peerages to the Irish 
chiefs and trying to make them 
subject to law was ‘merely deep 
and reflecting statecraft.’ Shane 
O'Neil, the Earl of Desmond, and 
Tyrone, were not rebels except in 
name; and Queen Elizabeth is to 
bear the blame of the ‘ foul 
treachery’ which slew the one and 
the ‘cruel butchery of the second.’ 
Tyrone was driven to rebellion be- 
cause ‘his estates were marked out 
by the confiscators for their prey; 
and the horrors of the Desmond 
insurrection were really caused by 
Lord Deputy Grey, in each case 
the blame being thrown impliedly 
on the English Executive. If we 
add that the acts of oppression 
and crime committed by the Eng- 
lish colonists on the Irish are 
charged in hints to the same 
account, the provocation being sel- 
dom referred to, and that usually 
the peril of Ireland to England 
during nearly all the sixteenth 
century is kept artfully out of 
view, we shall have an idea of the 
theory on which this part of the 
essay is written, 

The first fallacy in this account 
is the representing the Tudor 
princes as dealing with Ireland as 
partly independent, and as bent on 
subduing a distinct nation which 
did not owe allegiance to England. 
It is doubtless true that in actual 
fact five-sixths of Ireland in the 
reign of Henry VII. had got rid 
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altogether of the English yoke ; 
but this in the eyes of all English 
statesmen was simply a barbarous 
usurpation, and the lawful title of 
the English Crown was viewed as 
intact though not in possession. 
Shall we ceusure Henry VIIL as a 
tyrant for steadily reasserting this 
right, and seeking to reunite tu the 
Empire a very important portion 
of it by means admittedly lawful in 
his age? Shall we blame Elizabeth 
if, when beset by a series of tremen- 
dous insurrections and of foreign 
foes converging in Ireland, she 
drew the sword and used severity 
to save her dominions from being 
dismembered? As for the ‘evil 
and treacherous statecraft’ which 
stained the general Irish policy of 
the Tudors, we can only fairly 
judge of that policy from the cor- 
respondence of those sovereigns 
themselves so far as it has been 
given to.the world, and we boldly 
assert that if we reflect on the 
genius of the age in which they 
lived, on the state of Ireland before 
theit eyes, on the means they 
actually had to employ, and on 
the enormous difficulties of their 
position, their views were marked 
with statesmanlike wisdom. In 
the letters of Henry VIIi. and 
Elizabeth three main objects, we 
think, may be traced which will 
hardly be thought unjust or un- 
wise, and we seek in vain for a 
single hint to accomplish these by 
unscrupulous measures. These 
objects were to increase the revenue 
and general influence of the Crown 
in Ireland, to reduce the menacing 
and pernicious power of the Anglo- 
Norman degenerate houses, and to 
bring the chaotic anarchy of the 
septs, with their tyrant chiefs and 
barbarous customs, into something 
like obedience and _ civilization. 
The means to be used were, beyond 
all dispute, the inducing a voluntary 
surrender of lands,to be taken back 
on English tenures, and to be held 
of the Crown at a moderate ser- 
vice, the commutation of the over- 
grown privileges enjoyed by the 
Anglo-Norman noblesse, the giving 
English titles to the chiefs in ex- 
change for their shadowy Celtic 
sovereignty, and generally, the 
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gradual ‘assimilation of the island 
to English law and English justice. 
The ideas of conquest and confisca- 
tion, or of peopling the country 
with English settlers,do not occur, 
except in cases of open hostility or 
positive treason, where surely they 
cannot be thought out of place ; 
and throughout there is seen a 
sincere desire to establish right 
and peace in the land, and to 
rescue a very unhappy nation from 
feudal tyranny and Celtic barba- 
rism. If we candidly bear in mind 
the state of wretchedness, poverty, 
and public danger which Lreland 
presented to the first Tudors, we do 
not think this plan of amendment 
deserves anything but commenda- 
tion, or in fact was ‘evil and 
treacherous statecraft.’ 

That this was the real policy of 
the Tudors, so far as they had an 
[rish policy, however isolated acts 
of harshness, especially if viewed 
apart from the facts, may be 
wrested to prove a different con- 
clusion, we affirm beyond the fear 
of contradiction. It was doubtless 
complicated in one respect with 
the rotion that the religion of 
{reland must be identical with that 
of England ; at the critical time of 
the Reformation the Church of 
Treland was declared Anglican and 
that of the nation was disregarded; 
but even Mr. Goldwin Smith ac- 
knowledges that this was in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the age, 
and that very little religious perse- 
cution can be traced in Ireland in 
the Tudor period. A number of 
untoward circumstances, however, 
prevented the carrying out of this 
policy, except in part, and by harsh 
means; and at the close of the 
reign of Elizabeth we find lreland 
a vanquished nation, completely 
under the sword of Mountjoy, its 
Celtic freedom a thing of the past, 
its Norman noblesse reduced or 
destroyed, its provinces subject to 
English law, and a large pertion of 
its fairest regions in the hands of 
swarms of English settlers. Civil 
war, rebellion, confiscation, and 
crime had for years been common 
in the unhappy land; it had been 
the mark of foreign invasion and 
the battle-field of a struggle for 
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empire ; its ancient possessors had 
been uprooted from their homes 
and lands in several districts, and 
it was now divided between two 
races, the one conquerors, the other 
conquered, distinct in blood and 
hostile in religion. The policy ofa 
ful and slow spdialieiion had 
n set at nought in the course of 
events ; the traces of conquest were 
fresh all round, and the Crown of 
England,represented in Ireland by 
an English lieutenant and English 
presidents, and resting upon the 
war-worn swords of English vete- 
vans and English settlers, appeared 
to the conquered race an emblem 
of military oppression or heretical 
spoliation. 

Who are really answerable for 
this great catastrophe before the 
solemn tribunal of history? We 
certainly are not to lay the blame 
“on any one side of the strife ex- 
clusively, to commend the Tudors 
for all their acts, to exempt them 
from a share of the responsibility, 
te assert that their Irish Council 
and officials are free from the stains 
#f many misdeeds, and often of a 
grasping and ruthless spirit,—to 
suppose that in a long war of races, 
atrocities were not committed by 
the conquerors, or to represent the 
‘vanquished people as always in the 
wrong throughout this period. But 
we do maintain that the Tudor 
princes clung to their pacific Irish 
policy, and recurred to it as long 
as they could ; that on no occasion 
were they the first to draw the 
sword of England on Ireland ; that 
their ‘great atrocities in cold 
blood’ were either committed in 
«pen wars, very often shaking their 
throne to its base, or were the 
penalty of overt acts of menacing 
and most sanguinary rebellion ; 
‘that their ‘license in dealing with 
va race of barbarians’ was frequently 
seen in acts of kindness which 
cannot be disputed or gainsaid ; 
‘that their confiscations may usually 
\be .traced to positive well-ascer- 
‘tained treasons, of which they were 
the'legal consequence ; and that if 
we candidly take into account the 
‘difficulty of their communication 
with Ireland, the weakness of their 
regular armies, and the perilous 
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straits they were sometimes put to 
by foreign and native foes in the 
country, we shall not brand them 
‘as descending to barbarism,’ be- 
cause they did not always repress 
the misdoings of their Irish govern- 
ment, or because they allowed their 
English subjects to colonize dis- 
tricts which had been forfeited, 
And we say distinctly that, if the 
struggles of the sixteenth century 
in Ireland ended in the subjugation 
of the island, in the ruin of several 
noble houses, in the confiscation of 
large territories, and in the humili- 
ation of the vanquished people, the 
cause is mainly to be ascribed to 
the alliance of Ireland with foreign 
enemies, to the reckless treasons of 
the Norman noblesse, to the con- 
stant rebellions of the Celtic chiefs, 
and to the habits of lawless disor- 
der, and of hatred to the English 
name, ingrained in the nation 
through previous ages. _ Another 
cause, we freely admit, was the 
difference of religion between Eng- 
land and Ireland, and the mourn- 
ful yet not unnatural mistake of 
insisting upon a religious identity ; 
but this cause did not operate, as 
indeed Mr. Goldwin Smith allows, 
with much force in the sixteenth 
century. 

It would take a volume to prove 
all this, so we shall only notice a 
few of the ‘ facts’ relied on by Mr. 
Goldwin Smith as evidences of the 
opposite theory. Admit that Lord 

10mas Fitzgerald’s execution was 
in a high degree a breach of faith, 
is it candid to keep entirely out of 
view the provocation and the peril 
of his rebellion? It is as absurd to 
trace a connexion between the 
Geraldine war of 1536, and those of 
Desmond in 1576, and of Tyrone in 
1598, as it would be to say that 
the Sepoy mutiny may be ascribed 
to the rising of Holkar. Ireland 
in the meantime had been quite at 
rest, and the ancestors both of 
Desmond and Tyrone had proved 
themselves loyal to Henry VIIL, 
and had reaped considerable profit 
from their allegiance. The pecu- 
liar ‘barbarism’ of the Tudor 
Government is evidenced in the 
massacre of Smerwick, a deed cri- 
minal no doubt in our eyes, as it 
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was in those of Queen Elizabeth, 
and yet in strict accordance with 
the law which visits with death an 
act of buccaneering. It was a great 
atrocity of the Tudors, no doubt, 
that one of the savage barons of 
the Pale, in the true spirit of the 
Norman age, said, after a battle in 
1504, that nothing but the slaugh- 
ter of the Irish allies was wanting 
to make the victory signal. As for 
Shane O'Neil, Desmond, and Ty- 
rone being merely rebels in an 
ironical sense, we have only to say 
that Shane O'Neil is found to have 
been in concert with France to 
depose the heretical queen by 
force; that Desmond, after com- 
mitting a murder of the most cruel 
and useless kind, was for years in 
arms against his sovereign, with an 
avowed commission from the court 
of Rome; and that Tyrone admit- 
tedly dealt with Philip II. for 
the crown of Ulster, and well-nigh 
wrested England from Elizabeth. 
‘If the confiscators marked his 
estates for their prey-—an assertion 
resting upon the evidence of an 
English traitor, afterwards an ac- 
ao yea Goldwin Smith 
might perhaps have added, that the 
Queen’s last act was to give him a 
pardon and to reinstate him in his 
possessions ; and when we hear of 
the ‘cruel butchering of the aged 
and helpless Earl of Desmond’—an 
act done by a Celtic kerne—we 
wonder if Mr. Goldwin Smith has 
read this account of the object of 
his special compassion recorded by 
Lord Deputy Sydney :— 

‘It was credibly reported that a 
principal servant of the Earl of 
Desmond, after that he had burnt 
sundrie villages, and destroyed a 
greate piece of country, there were 
severall poore women reserved ; but 
too late, yet so sone after the hor- 
rible fact committed, as the chil- 
dren were seen to sturre in the 
bodies of their dead mothers ; and 
yet did the Earl lodge and banckett 
in the house of the same murderer 
his servant, after the fact com- 
mitted, ... Yea, the view of the 
bones and sculles of the ded sub- 
jects (in the Desmond lordships) 
who partly by fameyn, partly by 
murder, have died in the feilds, is 
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such as no Christian with dry eyes. 
could abyde.’ 

No doubt it was ‘evil and trea- 
cherous  statecraft’ to wish tm 
abridge this foul domination, which 
in peace displayed such results as 
this ; and ‘a great atrocity’ to let 
in colonists upon the estates of 
this noble peer, when fairly for~ 
feited by open treason ! 

We agree in the main with Mr. 
Goldwin Smith in his sketch of 
Ireland in the following century,, 
though it seems to us somewhat 
feeble in parts, and it wants ocea- 
sionally sympathetic insight. He 
describes accurately the state of 
the nation when the House of 
Stuart ascended the throne, and 
details in a few yet graphic sen- 
tences the constitutional and legal 
settlement effected by James L 
and Chichester. We do not indeed 
allow that in this there ‘ was large- 
ness of view or interest for im- 
srovement,’ that settlement having: 

een in part the result of very 
questionable acts of violence done 
in a time of peace, and having had 
a direct tendency to envenom the 
edge of sectarian hatred. The 
odious and grasping oppressiom 
which followed—more odious and 
grasping, and less excusable, than 
anything done in the Tudor age— 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, however, de- 
scribes with much fidelity and 
quiet power ; and he justly ascribes 
to this cause, and to the religious 
persecution of the time, the en- 
suing period of sanguinary disaster. 
His account of the levelling despo- 
tism of Strafford, and of the per- 
fidious meanness of Charles im 
clutching estates whose title he 
had assured, is, we think, very just 
and correct ; and the same may be 
said of his brief review of that 
troubled, obscure, but memorable 
time when Catholic Ireland broke 
out in rebellion, yet by a strange 
and unhappy transition became the 
last prop of a falling throne, and 
brought down on its head the 
whole vengeance of England. AU 
he says about Cromwell and his 
conquest of Lreland—the exigencies 
of a terrible time having driven 
him to a brief severity, yet his 
large wisdom and essential cle- 
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mency being visible in his Irish 
government—is, we think, worthy 
ef special praise ; though perhaps 
he should have dwelt more on the 
facts that Cromwell’s ‘ massacres’ 
were strictly in accordance with 
the recognised laws of war in that 
age, and above all, that he stopped 
the practices of deporting rebels 
and confiscating lands immediately 
upon becoming Protector. We 
concur also in his brief sketch of 
the reigns of Charles IL. and James 
IT. in Ireland, though probably he 
should have made more of the 
heartless neglect both those princes 
showed to the last supporters of 
their father’s cause; and he has 
done full justice to the real mag- 
nanimity which marked the feel- 
ings of William to Ireland. One 
great proof of this he has, however, 
omitted; the extension, by the 
command of the King, of the sav- 
ing clauses of the treaty of Lime- 
rick to a large number of the con- 
quered nation who were not origi- 
nally within its protection. 

Some features, however, of this 
period have not been recalled suf- 
ficiently in this essay; and a tone 
of weakness pervades its colouring. 
There are three great facts in Irish 
history in the eventful course of 
the seventeenth century, and these 
are not given due place in this 
volume. In the first place, within 
forty years from the death of Eliza- 
beth, all the nation, except the 
Protestant English colony, united 
against the Crown and the law in a 
far more sanguinary and desperate 
outbreak than had ever been known 
at a previous period, It is notice- 
able too that, in 1641, though little 
assistance came from abroad, and, 
with the exception of Owen O'Neil, 
there was no confederate of com- 
manding power, the rebels showed 
a greater unanimity, and actually 
kept together longer than had ever 
been the case in Irish history. 
Again, throughout the seventeenth 
century, or at least after 1640, the 
wld distinction of race between the 
Anglo-Norman families of the Pale 
and the Celtic nation in the west 
of Ireland, gives place to a new 
distinction of creed between the 
Protestant and Catholic nations, 
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the line now including in the Ca- 
tholic ranks a number of Anglo- 
Norman origin, and marking off on 
the other side the colonists of the 
Tudor and Stuart periods, and a 
few Protestants of other races, 
And lastly, twice in the course of 
this century, under circumstances 
of peculiar peril and alarm, the 
whole strength of England was 
hurled against Ireland ; and after 
a brief but terrible contest the 
weaker antagonist was crushed and 
subjugated. The results were that 
at the close of this era, the grand 
distinction of Catholic and Protes- 
tant had merged all other differ- 
ences in Ireland; that the nation 
was split into two sects, the one a 
down-trodden and failing people, 
the other a haughty yet dependent 
colony; and that England and 
English statesmen considered the 
island which the sword of England 
had won as a necessary yet most 
troublesome possession, to be held 
down in complete subjection. 
These three main facts not hav- 
ing been noticed with full distinct- 
ness in this essay, their causes, too, 
have hardly been dwelt on. To 
enumerate these would be impos- 
sible here; so we shall only refer 
to one not touched sufficiently by 
Mr. Goldwin Smith—the policy of 
the Stuarts towards Ireland. Even 
though we make full allowances 
for them, and admit that they are 
not to be held answerable for many 
of the crimes committed in their 
name, and that during the greater 
part of this period they were placed 
in a very difficult position,—still, 
the sins of this race to Ireland are 
many, and contributed largely to 
the state in which she was left by 
the Revolution. There probably 
never was such a period for ren- 
dering Ireland gradually civilized 
as fel! to the lot of James L, the 
nation being for the first time de- 
prived altogether of foreign aid, 
and completely exposed to English 
influences. Yet James, by assent- 
ing to the wresting of Ulster from 
the great chiefs of O’Neil and 
O’Donnell—an act done in peace, 
and impossible to justify by any 
evidence as yet disclosed—by sanc- 
tioning the odious and fraudulent 
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spoliations of the official harpies in 
Dublin afterwards ; and above all, 
by alternately suspending or press- 
ing with uncertain severity the 
penal laws against the Catholic 
nation, laws hitherto allowed to 
slumber in peace,—beyond all 
question led to the League, which 
was only broken by the sword of 
Cromwell. The same policy pur- 
sued by his son, with a mixture of 
meanness and arbitrary folly, at- 
tested under his own hand, contri- 
buted to the same result; and 
after 1641, the conduct of the King 
to the Confederates, exasperating 
to the Protestants though base to 
the Catholics, had a tendency to 
make the war internecine, and to 
cause all other ditierences to merge 
in the great and lasting difference 
of religion. As for Charles II. 
and James II., they had each, too, 
a reasonable chance of securing 
peace to the distracted country, 
yet Charles only embittered the 
wrongs of the Catholics by his sel- 
fish negligence of their cause; while 
James, without any sympathy with 
them, so irritated the Protestant 
colony against them as to make it 
their deadly foe when a conqueror, 
The swords of Cromwell and Wil- 
liam, wielding the whole force of 
indignant England, put an end in 
Ireland to these Stuart wrongs ; 
yet Lreland for years was no gainer 
by the change; and it is somewhat 
singular that Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
who is so hostile to the Irish policy 
of the loudly-censured house of 
Tudor, should have dwelt but 
slightly on the miserable conse- 
quences of the conduct of their 
successors to Ireland. 

The best part of this essay, we 
think, is that which treats of the 
disastrous period between the con- 
quest of lreland in 1690, and the 
rise of her parliamentary indepen- 
dence. Some points of importance 
have indeed been omitted; but 
the general view is remarkably 
just, and the social and moral 
aspect of an age of extreme 
national degradation, has not been 
hitherto traced so well, or expressed 
with such calm yet powerful elo- 
quence, Mr. Goldwin Smith is 
hardly correct in referring the per- 
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secuting penal code to the reign of 
William ITI. at all, inasmuch as by 
far its worst provisions were the 
work of the Tory Parliament of 
Ireland as late as 1703; but he 
has given us a masterly sketch of 
that code, and of its wide-spread 
and ruinous consequences. In all 
the relations of national life in 
Ireland during the last century, 
that code justified the epithet of 
Burke, ‘a perfect scheme of unna- 
tural oppression, nor have its 
effects even now vanished. Its 
utter proscription of the Catholic 
religion, and false protection of the 
Established Church, gave the one 
all the dignity of martyrdom, and 
made its priesthood the rulers of 
the people, while it deprived the 
other of all chance of influence, and 
planted it in the land as a trophy 
of subjugation and national abase- 
ment. Its cruel denial to the 
Yatholic nation of the right of ac- 
quiring property in land, and of 
holding the wrecks of its property 
in peace, kept alive the memories 
of conquest and confiscation, made 
the law an image of perpetual 
wrong, debarred capital and in- 
dustry from the soil, and formed 
society upon the type of an inso- 
lent yet an embarrassed oligarchy, 
and a hopeless, degraded, and im- 
poverished people. Its wicked at- 
tempt to rend families in twain, 
and to make the child a conspirator 
against its parent, was the source 
of constant bitterness and pain; 
its social results in elevating a 
class to a false and utterly unde- 
served ascendancy, and in levelling 
a nation to humiliating subjection, 
have not even yet disappeared ; 
and its senseless exclusion of a 
whole people from every political 
right and privilege, made that 
people’s leaders and boldest spirits 
the deadly and inveterate foes of 
the empire. Its history we see in 
the last century in the dominant 
church, the Spartan squirearchy, 
and the savage and sullen race of 
Helots who formed the orders of 
society in Ireland; and we see it 
now in the impotence of the Esta- 
blishment, in the records of the 
Encumbered Estates Act, and in 
the miserable landed system, and 
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wretchedness of the occupiers of 
the soil from which Ireland has 
but now been liberated. All this 
Mr. Goldwin Smith points out 
with a singularly powerful and 
vivid touch ; and though he is here 
on a common ground with the 
author of the 7'racts on the Popery 
Laws, we do not think he need fear 
the comparison. 

There are some features of this 
period, however, unnoticed in this 
of this essay. Great as is the 
lot of the Penal code upon the 
Protestant colony of Ireland, and 
also in part on the English Govern- 
ment—which gave its assent to 
these enactments, though not with- 
out a real opposition—it may be 
said by way of extenuation that 
the English nation in the days of 
Anne had some reason to abhor 
the Irish, and that the code was 
actually passed on account of the 
dread of a French invasion. Per- 
haps this is a truer apology than 
the plea of the contemporary op- 
pression of the Huguenots, though 
doubtless a passionate desire to 
retaliate may have been one motive 
of the Irish Parliament. In this 
sketch Mr. Goldwin Smith has 
omitted to describe the constitu- 
tional position of the Anglo-Pro- 
testant Irish colony, which at this 
time formed the whole Irish nation 
in its own eyes and those of the 
Government. That position is a 
significant proof of the feeling of 
England towards Ireland in that 
age, and also of the fate of a nar- 
row oligarchy with no support 
from the nation beneath it. Though 
the mother country allowed her 
colony to oppress Catholic Ireland 
at will, yet, caring little for that 
colony herself, she governed it 
with almost despotic power, and 
gave but little heed to its interests. 
The colonial government was a 
mere phantom, depending entirely 
on the English minister. The 
colonial legislature was an echo of 
the Castle ; the colonial judicature 
entirely subservient ; and a very 
iniquitous commercial system was 
imposed upon the reluctant country. 
It was in vain that a feeble and 
hated oligarchy remonstrated 
against this mode of treatment ; 
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its complaints were rejected with 
quiet contempt ; nor was it till the 
American war that it got free of 
this state of dependence. This 
marked feature of the history of 
this time should, we think, have 
been fully noticed in this essay. 
With one exception we quite 
agree in the sketch of the subse- 
quent period in this volume. It is 
anally correct and powerfully 
rendered, contains several judicious 
remarks, and, like all the rest, is a 
model of expression. How at 
length the reign of colonial sub- 
jugation, of Catholic proscription, 
and of national abasement was in- 
terrupted by the American war— 
how the colony acquired a nomi- 
nal independence, to be soon ex- 
changed for corrupt servitude—how 
in some degree the Catholic nation 
was. rescued from its complete 
thraldom, yet failed in acquiring a 
complete emancipation—how the 
fatal influences of ascendancy and 
oppression among a dominant and 
irresponsible caste, and of fear, sus- 
picion, and ancient hatred among 
a degraded and embruted people 
orevented any real improvement— 
ae the evil spirit of the French 
Revolution raised the smouldering 
discords of Ireland, drove Catholic 
and Protestant again to war, and 
armed England again in self- 
defence—and how this agony of 
crime and misery was closed in- 
auspiciously by the Union—is 
known generally to the reader of 
history, and is here recorded with 
much judgment. The account of 
the Rebellion of 1798, derived in 
part from the Cornwallis Corres- 
pondence, is full of new and in- 
teresting details, but perhaps a 
little too much is said of the vio- 
lence of the triumphant faction. 
The character of the Irish Parlia- 
ment is described exactly as we 
believe it was—a corrupt, ignorant, 
and excitable body, elenael by a 
few bright names alone from the 
utter scorn and censure of history; 
yet we quite agree with Mr. Gold- 
win Smith that, in the general in- 
terests of the Empire, its existence 
was somewhat prematurely closed, 
and that the Union might have 
been more fortunate had it not 
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been due to a revolution. Com- 
mending all this, however, highly, 
we demur to the hostile criticism 
of Mr. Pitt, because in the agony 
of 1798 he allowed the dominant 
colony in Ireland to do its best to 
preserve the Empire, and did not 
instantly check its excesses. If we 
bear in mind the exigencies of the 
time and the weakness of the army 
of England, we do not see that 
Mr. Pitt had any choice but to do 
what he did; and history should 
make a charitable allowance in this 
as in every other case for the 
statesman whose paramount duty 
was to save the Empire from dis- 
memberment. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith has admira- 
bly summed up the difficulties 
which Ireland presented to the 
statesman in the first half of the 
present century. There was the 
strong antipathy between England 
and eke the result of ancient 
memories of conquest and of the 
difference of religion in the nations, 
There was, too, the deplorable con- 
dition of Ireland, revealing itself 
in numberless ills, breaking out in 
all her organic structures. <A 
domineering yetdecaying oligarchy, 
in race and creed distinct from the 
people, and unable to fulfil the 
duties of property—a nation hostile 
to English law, to the English 
faith and the English name, alive 
to evil memories of the past, ex- 
cluded as yet from the rights of 
citizenship, and sinking gradually 
into a mass of ever-increasing 
poverty and discontent—a church, 
merely a badge of domination, 
which, in the significant words of 
Grattan, ‘fleshed its crook in the 
sides of the Catholic peasantry’— 
and a priesthood, whom a com- 
munity of oppression had made the 
real rulers of the people, and who 
had turned its sympathies towards 
Rome—this was the state of Ire- 
land at the Union, and these the 
perilous and troublesome elements 
which English statesmanship had 
to deal with. Mr. Goldwin Smith 
has described these facts in his 
usual style of quiet power; and 
though we are more disposed than 
he is to make allowances for the 
difficulty of the situation, and to 
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keep in mind the specific facts 
which long retarded Irish advance- 
ment, we agree on the whole with 
his observation that for many years 
the statesmen of England ‘did not 
thoroughly grasp the nature of the 
evil.” We think they began at the 
wrong end, laying more stress on 
the paramount necessity of giving 
political rights to Ireland than on 
trying to mitigate the fearful mis- 
chiefs of an overflowing and starv- 
ing population,and a landed system 
that was incompatible with im- 
provement. The awful events of 
1846 brought out this in the clear- 
est light, and showed that ‘the 

roblem for government, the deal- 
ing with the masses, and mould- 
ing society so that the Jand which 
gave them birth should afford them 
life, had been in a certain degree 
neglected. Let us not, however, 
with Mr. Goldwin Smith, forget to 
give some credit to the men who 
for years abandoned the prospect 
of power, and braved the opposition 
of a king and a people to secure 
for Ireland her place in the Con- 
stitution, and who, when in office, 
by a just government, and by a 
policy of honourable conciliation, 
assured her that her hope of 
national right lay in a real union 
with England, 

With one exception, we can 
specially commend the views of 
this essay on Ireland at present, 
and of the duties that lie on her 
governors. Her past evils have 
not disappeared ; her old distinc- 
tions of race and sect still cause 
appreciable mischief and discord ; 
her upper classes have not quite 
cast off the peculiar type which 
marked them of old; nor do her 

eople rival the English in steady 
oyalty and manly self-reliance. 
But her moral and social improve- 
ment has been great ; her economic 
structure is sound, and _ perhaps 
even sounder than that of England; 
the feud between her Churches has 
been much softened, and that 
between her sects has in part dis- 
ees and the extraordinary 
changes of late years in the owner- 
ship and occupation of her soil have 
done more than would commonly 
be believed in effacing memories 
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that should be forgotten. She 
enjoys a real material prosperity, a 
full equality of rights with Eng- 
land, indifferent justice through 
all her orders, a full participation 
in the bounty of the State, and a 
government sensitively anxious to 
redress the wrongs and mistakes of 
past generations. Nay, as this 
essay correctly observes,‘ her special 
claims for consideration’ and ten- 
derness have secured to her some 
peculiar advantages which the 
people of England do not enjoy ; 
and she has had the benefit of some 
experiments in legislation which 
have not been tried in the rest of the 
empire. <A real prospect of good 
is before her; it seems probable 
that her people at last will become 
prosperous, contented,and peaceful ; 
and possibly before the close of 
the century she will form a loyal 
and united nation, distinct from 
England in some indelible peeuli- 
arities, yet thoroughly assimilated 
to her law and institutions. Under 
these circumstances, we do not 
agree with the author of the essay 
before us, that the paramount aim 
of statesmanship now should be to 
destroy her Church establishment. 


Admit that that Church ought 
never to have been set up, that its 


mission to Protestantize Ireland 
has failed, and that it will never 
gain the heart of the nation, we 
maintain that its abolition at this 
time, when its old pressure on the 
Trish people has been entirely and 
for ever removed, would be on the 
whole an unwise expedient. It 
would irritate the Protestant feeling 
of England—a force never to be 
under-estimated ; would give hopes 
to Catholic Ireland which certainly 
never could be fulfilled ; would 
wake anew a train of memories 
connected with confiscation and 
change, which should be allowed to 
rest for ever ; and would take away 
from opinion in Ireland an influ- 
ence now, we think, calculated to 
tranquillize, not to irritate secta- 
rianism. 

Whatever statesmanship can 
effect for Ireland—and, happily, 
this is little now—should, we think, 
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be in an opposite direction. In a 
time of perfect peaceand prosperity, 
we wool wish to see carried out 
for her the true idea enunciated by 
Yromwell, ‘that Ireland should be 
the same as Yorkshire.’ A separate 
kingdom in theory to this hour, 
and, in fact, governed by a transi- 
tory viceroy, she has never yet been 
incorporated with England, with a 
thorough identity of laws and insti- 
tutions ; and the fervent and gene- 
rous loyalty of her people—as is 
well pointed out in this essay fre- 
quently—has never yet been tho- 
roughly roused in favour of the 
Sovereign and the Constitution. 
The time, we hope, is not distant, 
when the Lord-Lieutenancy shall 
be a thing of the past, when the 
frequent presence of the Queen of 
England will exorcise for ever the 
phantoms of independence which 
tlit across the fancy of enthusiasts 
in Ireland, and when one law and 
form of justice shall be current 
equally in the two countries. 

As we have dealt critically with 
this essay, we have been led neces- 
sarily rather to dwell on points 
of difference than on points of 
agreement. Our remarks, therefore, 
may not have conveyed our admi- 
ration for parts of it, and our sense 
of gratitude for its tone of calm 
thought and charitable feeling. 
For breadth of view and philosophic 
skill in tracing events to general 
causes, and marking real parallels 
in history, it is a very remarkable 
performance ; and though we think 
it occasionally wanting in true his- 
torical sympathy and insight, we 
agree usually with its main conclu- 
sions. Considering the reputation 
of its author, it is needless to speak 
of its literary excellences. We 
may say, however, that its arrange- 
ment is faultless, each part running 
naturally into the other, and the 
whole forming a most graceful 
composition. The language, more- 
over, is particularly good, a speci- 
men of the purest Saxon-English, 
entirely free from rhetorical effort, 
yet chaste, weighty, and with a 
dignified strength, occasionally 
edged with a pleasing irony. 

W. O'C. M. 





